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PREPACfcl. 



The present Volume completes the History, of the 
American licvolutioii, considered in its causes. The 
series explains the rise of the union of the United States 
from the body of the people, the change in the colonial 
policy of France, and the consequences of the persever- 
ing ambition of Great Britain to consolidate its power 
over America. The penal Acts of 1774 dissolved the 
moral connection between the two countries, and began 
the civil war. 

The importance of the subject Justified comprehen- 
sive research. Of printed works my own collection is 
riot inconsiderable ; and whatever else is to bo found in 
the largest public, or private libraries, particularly in 
those of Harvard College, the Boston Athcna3um, which 
is very rich in pamphlets, and the British Museum, 
have been within my reach. 
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Still greater instruction was derived from manu- 
scripts. The records of the State Paper Office of Great 
Britain best illustrate the colonial system of that 
countfy. The opportunity of consulting them was 
granted me by the Earl of Aberdeen, when Secretary 
of State, and continued by Viscount Palmerston, by 
Karl Grey, and by the Duke of Newcastle. They 
include the voluminous correspondence of all military 
and civil officers, and Indian agents, employed in 
America; memorials of the American Commissioners 
of Customs; narratives, affidavits, informations, and 
answers of witnesses, illustrating the most important 
occurrences ; the journals of the Board of Trade ; its 
representations to the King ; its intercourse with the 
yecretary of State ; the instructions and letters, sent 
to America, whether from tho King, the Secretary of 
State, or the Boar<l of Trade ; the elaborate abstracts 

of documents prepared for the Council ; opinions of 
♦ 

the Attorney and Solicitor-General ; and occasionally 
private letters. I examined these masses of documents 
slowly and carefully ; I had access to everything that 
is preserved ; and of no paper, however secret it may 
have been in its day, or whatever its complexion, was a 
copy refused me. • 

I owe to Lord John Russell permission to extend ray 
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inquiries to the records of the Treasury, of which he 
at the time was the head ; so that ail the volumes 
of its minutes and its letter-books, which could throw 
light on the subject of my inquiries, came under my 
inspection. 

The proceedings in Parliament till 1774 had some- 
thing of a confidential character ; from sources the 
most various, private letters, journals, and reports, 
preserved in France, or England, or in America, I 
have obtained full and trustworthy accounts of the 
dehates on the days most nearly affecting America. 

Many papers, interesting to Americans, are pre- 
served in the British Museum, where I have great reason 
to remember the considerate attention of Sir Henry 
Ellis. At the London Institution in Albemarle Street 
also, the Secretary, Mr. Barlow, obtained for me leave 
to make use of its great collection of American military 
correspondence. 

It was necessary to .study the character and conduct 
of the English Ministers themselves. Of Chatham’s 
private letters perhaps few remain unpublished; Mr. 
Disney imparted to me at the Hyde, two volumes of 
familiar notes, that passed between Chatham and Hollis, 
full of allusions to America. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
consented to my request for permission to go through 
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the papers of his fiither, the Earl of Shelburne, during 
the three periods of his connection with American 
affaire ; and allowed me to keep them, till by a 
continued examination and comparison they could be 
understood in all their aspects. Combined with manu- 
.scripts which I obtained in Prance, they give all the 
information that can bo desired for illustrating Lord 
Shelburne’s relations with America. My thanks are 
also due to the Duke of Grafton, for having communi- 
cated to me unreservedly the autobiography of the 
third duke of that name, who besides having himself 
boon a Prime Minister, held office with Rockingham, 
Chatham, Lord North, and Shelburne. The late Earl 
of Dartmouth showed me parts of the journal of his 
grandfather, written while he occupied the highest place 
at the Board of Trade. 

Of all persons in England, it was most desirable to 
have a just conception of the character of the King. 
Mr. Everett, when Minister at the Court of St. James, 
keeping up in his busiest hours the habit of doing kind 
offices, obtained for mo from Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
copies of several huhdred notes, or abstracts of notes, 
from George III. to her father, Lord North, After- 
wnrds I received from Lady Charlotte herself, comrau- 
nitiations of great interest, and her sanction to make 
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siich use of the letters, as I might desire, even to the 

printing of them all. Others written by the King in 

his boyhood to his govewior Lord Harcourt, Mr. 

« 

Harcourt was so obliging as to allow' mo to peruse at 
Nuneham. 

The controversy between Great Britain and her 
colonies attracted the attention of all Europe, till at 
length it became universally the subject of leading 
interest. To give completeness to this branch of my 
incjuiries, in so far as Great Britain was concerned either 
Ji9 a party or an observer, the necessary documents, 
after the most thorou^i and extensive search, were 
selected from tlie correspondence with ministers, agents, 
and. others in France, Spain, Holland, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and several of. the smaller German Courts, 
especially Hesse Cassel and Brunswick. The volumes 
examined for this purpose were very numerous, and the 
copies for my use reach to all questions directly or 
indirectly affecting America ; to alliances, treaties of 
subsidy, mediations, and war and peace. 

The relations of France to America were of para- 
mount importance. I requested of Mr. Guizot, then the 
Minister, authority to study them in the French 
archives. “ You shall see everything that we have,” was 
his instant answer, enhancing his consent by the manner 
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in which it was given. The promise was most liberally 
interpreted and most fully redeemed by Mr. Mignet, 
whose good advice and friendly regard lightened ray 
toils, and left me nothing to desire. Mr. Dumont, the 
assistant keeper of the archives, under whose imme- 
diate superintendence ray investigations were conducted, 
aided them by his constant good will. The confidence 
reposed in me by Mr. Guizot was continued by Mr. 
Lamartine, Mr. Drouin de L’huys, and by Mr. de 
Tocqueville. 

As the Court of Prance was the centre of European 
diplomacy, the harvest from its archives was exceedingly 
great. There were found the reports of the several 
French agents sent secretly to the American colonies ; 
there were the papers tracing the origin and progress of 
the French alliance, including opinions of the Ministers, 
read in the Cabinet Council to the King. Many 
volumes illustrate the direct intercourse, between Prance 
and the United States. But besides these, 1 had full 
opportunity to examine the subject in its complication 
with the relations of France to England, Spain, Holland, 
Prussia, Russia, and other powers ; and this I did so 
thoroughly, that when I took my leave, Mr. Dumont 
assured me, that I had seen everything, that nothing, not 
the smallest memorandum, had been withheld from me. 
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Besides this, I acquired papers from the Ministry of 
the Marine, and from that of War. The Duko do 
Broglie gave me a most pleasing journal of his father 
when in America ; Mr. Augustin Thierry favoured me 
with exact and interesting anecdotes, derived from 
Lafayette ; and my friend Count Oircourt was never 
weary of furthering ray inquiries. 

My friend Mr. J. Romeyn Brodhead was so kind as 
to make for me selections of pajHii’s in Holland, and I 
take leave to acknowledge, tliat Mr. J. A. de Zwaan of 
the royal archives at the Hague, was most zealous and 
unremitting in his efforts to render the researches 
undertaken for me, effective and complete. 

I have obtained so much of Spanish correspondence, 
as to have become accurately acquainted with the 
maxims by which the Court of Spain governed its 
conduct towards our part of America. 

Accounts of the differences between America and 
England are to be sought, not only in the sources 
iilreatly referred to, but specially in the correspondence 
of the colony agents resident in London, with their 
respective constituents. I pursued the search for papers 
of this class, till 1 succeeded in securing letters official 
or private from Bollan ; Jasper Mauduit ; Richard 
Jackson,' — the same who was Grenville^s secretary at 
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the Exchequer, a distinguished member of Parliament, 
and at one time agent for three colonies; — Arthur Lee ; 
several unpublished ones of Franklin ; the copious and 
most interesting official and private correspondence of 
William Samuel Johnson, agent for Connecticut ; one 
letter and fragments of letters of Edmund Burke, 
agent for New York ; many and exceedingly valuable 
ones, of Garth, a member of Parliament and agent for 
South Carolina ; and specimens of the correspondence 
of Enox and F’ranklin as agents of Georgia. 

Analogous to these arc the confidential communica- 
tions which passed between Hutchinson and Israel 
Mauduit and Thomas Whately ; between one of the 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania . and deputy-governor 
Hamilton ; between Cecil Calvert and Hugh Hara- 
mersley, ’successive secretaries of Maryland, and lieu- 
tenant-governor Sharpe ; between ex-governor Pownall 
and Ur. Cooper of Boston ; between Hollis and Mayhew 
and Andrew Eliot of Boston. Of all these I have 
copies. 

Of the letter-books and drafts of letters of men in 
office, I had access to those of Bernard for a single 
year ; to those of Hutchinson for many years ; to tliat 
of Dr. Johnson, the patriarch of the American 
Episcopal Chmch, with Archbishop Seeker ; to those 
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of Golden ; to those of lieutenant-governor Sharpe. 
Many letters of their correspondents also fell within my 
reach. 

For the affairs of the colonies I have consulted their 
own archives, and to that end have visited in person 
more than half the old thirteen colonies. 

Long continued pursuit, favoured by a general good 
will, has brought into my possession papers, or copies 
of papers, from very many of the distinguished men of 
tho country in every colony. Among those who have 
rendered me most valuable aid in this respect, I must 
name in an especial manner the late Mr. Golden of 
New York, who intrusted to mo all the manuscripts of 
lieutenant-governor Golden, covering a period in New 
York history of nearly a quarter of a century ; tho 
late Mr. Johnson of Stratford, Gonnecticut, who put 
into my hands those of his father, containing excellent 
contributions alike to English and American hit^ory ; 
my friend Dr. Potter, the present Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, who furnished me numerous papers of equal 
interest and novelty, illustrating the history of New 
York and of the Union ; Mr. Force of Washington city, 
whose success in collecting materials for American 
history is exceeded only by his honest love of historic 
truth : Mr. J. P. Eliot, of Boston ; Mr. William B. 
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Reed, Mr. Langdon Elwyn, and Mr. Edward D. Ingra- 
ham, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Tefft of Georgia, and Mr. 
Swaine of North Carolina, who show constant readiness 
to further my inquiries ; the Connecticut Historical 
Society ; the president and officers of Yale College, 
who sent me unique documents from the library of that 
institution ; Mr. William C. Preston of South Carolina, 
to whom I owe precious memorials of the spirit and the 
deeds of the south. 

The most valuable acquisition of all was the collec- 
tion of the papers of Samuel Adams, which came to me 
through the late Samuel Adams Welles. They contain 
the manuscripts of Samuel Adams, especially drafts of 
his letters to his many correspondents, and drafts of 
public documents. They contain also the complete 
journals of the Boston committee of correspondence, 
drafts of the letters it sent out, and the letters it 
received, so far as they have been preserved. The 
papers are very numerous ; taken together they unfold 
the manner in which resistance to Great Britain grew 
into a system, and they perfectly represent the senti- 
ments and the reasonings of the time. They are the 
more to be prized, as much of the correspondence was 
secl^t, and has remained so to this day. 

If I have failed in giving a lucid narrative of the 
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events which led to the necessity of Independence, it is 
not for want of diligence in studying the materials, 
which I have brought together, or of laborious me in 
arranging them. The strictest attention has been paid 
to chronological sequence, which can best exhibit the 
simultaneous action of general causes. The abundance 
of my collection has enabled me, in some measure, to 
reproduce the very language of every one of the 
principal actors in the scenes which I describe, and to 
represent their conduct from their own point of view. 
I hope at least it will appear, tliat I have written with 
candour, neither exaggerating vices of character, nor 
reviving national animosities, but rendering a just 
tribute to virtue wherever found. 

NkwYork, , 

Mity 13, 1854. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHARTER OP MASSACHUSETTS IN PERIL.— THE FALL 
OP THE ROCKINGHAM ADMINISTRATION. 

. May — July, 1766 . 

The satis&ction of America was not suffered to con- 
tinue long. The King, regarding the repeal of the 
Stamp Act as a “ a fatal compliance,” * which had for 
ever “ wounded the majesty ” of Engl&nd, and “ planted 
thorns” under his own pillow,* preferred the hazard of 
losing the colonies * to tempering the British claim of 
absolute authority. Their denial of that claim and their 
union were ascribed by his fnends to the hesitation of 

* George IIL to Lord North, February 4, 1776. 

^ A Short History, ftc., 18, 19. 

ConsidenitionB on the Present State of the Nation, ko., by a late Under- 
secretary of State, 50. 
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his Ministers, whose measures, they insisted, had pre- 
vailed by “artifices” against the real opinion of Par- 
liament ; and “ the coming hour ” was foretold, “ when 
the British Augustus would grieve for the obscuring of 
the glories of his reign by the loss, not of a province, 
but of an empire more extensive than that of Home ; 
not of three legions, but of whole nations.” * 

No party in England could prevent an instantaneous 
reaction. Pitt had erected no stronger bulwark for 
America than the shadowy partition which divides 
internal taxation from imposts regulating commerce ; 
and liRockingham had leapt over this slight defence 
with scorn, declaring the power of Parliament to ex- 
tend of right to all cases whatsoever. But they who 
give absolute power, give the abuse of absolute power ; 
— they who draw the bolts from the doors and win- 
dows, let in the robber. When the d^inions of Bed- 
ford and Grenville became sanctioned as just principles 
of constitutional law, no question respecting their 
policy remained open but that of its expediency ; and 
country gentlemdta, if they had a right to raise a 
revenue from America, were sure that it was expedient 
to ease themselves of one fourth of their land-tax by 
exercising the right. The Administration were evidently 
without vitality ; “ they are dead and only lying in 
state,” was the common remark. Conway avowed 
himself eager to resign ; ® and Grafton not only threw 

1 Lloyd's Conduct of the Lato Administration, Ac., Ac. 

* Conway to Grafton, April 23, 1766, in Grafton's Autobiography. 
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up his office, but, before the House of Lords, address- 
ing the prime minister, who regarded the ascendency 
of the old whig aristocracy as almost a part of the 
British constitution, called on him to join in a willing- 
ness to be content with an inferior station, for the 
sake of accomplishing a junction of the ablest states- 
men of the country.* 

On the resignation of Grafton, Conway, with his 
accustomed indecision, remained in office, but escaped 
from the care of America ^ to the Northern Depart- 
ment. There appeared a general backwardness® to 
embark with Rockingham. Lord North had hardly 
accepted a lucrative post, ■ before he changed his mind 
•and excused himself. Lord Howe would not serve 
unless under Pitt.® Lord Hardwicke also refused the 
place left vacant by Grafton ; so did his brother, 
Charles Yorke ; and so did Egmont ; till at last it fell 
to the husband of Conway’s step-daughter, the liberal, 
self-confident Duke of Richmond ; who added grace 
and courtesy of manners to firm affections, but was 
swayed by a violent and undiscerning ambition, that 
far outran his ability.® He, too, shunned the conduct 

* See Grafton's own account of the incident in his Autobiography. 

De Guorchy, the French Ambassador at London, to Choiseul, Moy 22, 
1766. 

3 Grafton’s Autobiograpliy. 

* Lord Korth to Rockingham, May 24, 1766. 

* Lord Hardwicke's Memorials Albemarle's Memoirs of Rockingham and 

his Contemporaries, i. 835. • Albemarle, i. 340. 

^ Garth, member of the House of Commons, and agent for South Carolina, 
to the Committee of South Carolina, Juno 6, 1766. 
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of American affairs, and they were made over to a 
separate department of state, which Dartmouth was 
to accept,* and which Charles Townshend avowed his 
hope of obtaining from a new administration. Once, 
to delay his fall, Rockingham suggested a coalition’* 
with the Duke of Bedford. In saloons, female politi- 
cians, at their game of loo, divined the ruin of the 
Ministry, and were zealots for governing the colonies 
by the hand of power.® 

In America half suppressed murmurs mingled with 
the general transport. Arbitrary taxation by Parlia- 
ment* began to be compared with restrictions on 
industry and trade, and the latter were found to be 
“ the more slavish thing of the two,” and “ the more 
inconsistent with civil liberty.” The protesting lords 
had affirmed, that if the provinces might refuse obedi- 
ence to one statute, they might to all, that there was 
no abiding place between unconditional universal sub- 
mission and independence. Alarmed that such an 
alternative should be forced upon them, the colonists, 
still profe^ng loyalty to a common sovereign, drew 
nearer and nearer to a total denial of the power of the 
British legislature. “ I will freely spend nineteen shil- 
lings in the pound,” said Franklin, “to defend my 
right of giving or refusing the other shilling ; and, after 

‘ De Guerchy to Choiseul, May 22, 1766. 

3 Duke of Richmond’s Journal in Albemarle, i. 849. 

^ Rigby to Bedford, in Bedford Cor., June 4, 1766. 

* Philalethee in Holt’a Qasette, No. 1218, May 8, 1766. 
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all, if I cannot defend that right, I can retire cheer- 
with my little family into the boundless woods of 
America, which are sure to afford freedom and subsis- 
tence to any man who can bait a hook or pull a 
trigger.” ’ “ The Americans,” said the press of 

Virginia,® “ are hasty in expressing their gratitude, if 
the repeal of the Stamp Act is not at least a tacit com- 
pact that Great Britain will never again tax us ; ” and 
it advised “ the different assemblies, without mention- 
ing the proceedings of Parliament, to enter upon their 
journals as strong declarations of their own rights as 
words could express.”,-’ 

To the anxious colonies, Boston proposed union as 
tho means of security. While within its own borders it 
sought “ the total abolishing of slavery,” and encouraged 
learning, as the support of the constitution and tlie 
handmaid of liberty, its representatives* were charged 
to keep up a constant intercourse with the other English 
governments on the continent, to conciliate any difference 
that should arise ; ever preferring their friendship and 
confidence to the demands of rigorous justice. Hence- 
forth its watchword was union, which the rash conduct 
of the dismayed * ofi&cers of tho Crown contributed to 

' Franklin's Hints for a Reply to the Protests of Certain Members. of the 
House of Lords against the Repeal of the Stamp Act. 

* Gage to Conway, 1766. 

* A British American, Vii^ginia, May 20, 1766, reprinted in Holt's Gazette, 
1226; July 8, 1766. Compare Moore to the Secretary of State, July 11, 
1766. 

^ Records of the Town of Boston for May 26, 1766. Boston Gazette, J une 2, 
1766 ; 588, 2, 1. * Hutchinson to Richard Jacksoui^ June 11, 1766. 
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establish. Bernard was elated at having been praised 
in the House of Lords by Camden for one set of his 
opinions, and quoted in the Bedford Protest as an 
oracle for the other. There was even a rumour that ho 
was to be made a baronet. His superciliousness ‘ rose 
with his sense of personal safety ; and he gave out, that 
on the meeting of the legislature, he should play out 
his part as governor. 

In choosing the new House in Massachusetts, many 
towns, stimulated by the “rhapsodies” of Otis,® put 
firm patriots in the places of the doubtful and the timid, 
Plymouth sent James Warren, the brother-in-law of 
Otis ; and Boston, at the suggestion of Samuel Adams, 
gave one of his seats to John Hancock, a young 
merchant of large fortune and a generous nature. At 
their organisation, on the last Wednesday in May, the 
representatives elected James Otis their speaker, and 
Samuel Adams their clerk. Otis was still the most 
influential member of the House ; had long been held 
in great esteem throughout the province ; had been its 
delegate to the New York congress ; and had executed 
that trust to universal acceptance.® Though irritable, 
he was also placable, and at heart was truly loyal. 
Bernard ostentatiously negatived the choice. The nega- 
tive, as unwise as it was unusual, excited in the whole 
colony * undefined apprehensions of danger ; but the 

* Diary of Oakes Angler. - Advertisement by Otis, April 14, 1766. 

* John Adama : Diary, 203. 

* Compare Boston Gazette, November 17, 1760 ; 607, 1, 1. 
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House, deferring to legal right, acquiesced without 
complaint, and substituted as its speaker the respectable 
but irresolute Thomas Cushing. 

In the afternoon of the same day, at the choice of 
the council, the four judges of the Supreme Court, of 
whom Hutchinson was the chief, the King’s Attorney, 
and Oliver, the Secretary and late Stamp-master, all 
members of the last year’s board, were not re-elected ; 
for, said Samuel Adams, “upon the principle of the 
best writers, a union of the several powers of govern- 
ment in one person is dangerous to liberty.” * The 
ballot had conformed strictly to the charter® .aii^to 
usage, and the successful candidates were men ot 
prudence, uprightness, and loyalty. But Bernard 
“ resented ” ® the exclusion of the Crown officers, and 
from the whole number of twenty-eight he rejected six* 
of the ablest “ friends of the people in the board.” ® He 
had the legal right to do so ; and the legislature 
submitted without a murmur. ® 

Hero the altercation should have terminated. But 
on the following day, Bernard — an “ abject ” coward,^ 
where courage was needed, and now insolent when he 

^ Samuel Adams to Dennys Do Berdt, 1760. 

* Compare the Answer of the House to Governor Bernard, June 2, 1766. 

® Compare Bernard to Hillsborough, May 30, 1768. 

* Thomas Hutchinson to his son, then in England, May 29, 1766. 

® John Adams : Diary in Works, ii. 204. 

* Samuel Adams to Arthur Lee, April 19, 1771. 

^ See the Journal of Captain Conner of the Romney, and the letters of 
•Lieutenaat'Colonel Dabymple, Commodore Hood, Ac., as well as the Boston 
Qasette. — Grenville Papers, iv. 876. 
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should have been conciliatory — sought to copstrain the 
election of Hutchinson, Oliver, and two others,* and 
accused the House of having determined its votes from 
“ private interests and resentment and popular discon- 
tent,” disguised “ under the borrowed garb of patriotism.” 
“ It were to be wished,” he continued, “ that a veil could 
he drawn over the late disgraceful scenes. But that 
cannot be done till a better temper and understanding 
shall prevail. The recent election of councillors is an 
attack on government in form, and an ill-judged and ill- 
timed oppugnation of the King’s authority.” 

Concurrently, Rigby, as the leader of the Bedford 
party,® on the third day of June, proposed in the British 
House of Commons an address to the King, censuring 
America for its “ rebellious disposition,” as well as the 
ministry for its dilatoriness ; pledging Parliament to 
the coercion of the colonies ; and praying that there 
might be no prorogation till positive assurances should 
be received from the provincial governors of the return 
of the people to obedience.* 

From tKe ministerial benches Charles Townshend, 
professing to oppose the motion, spoke substantially in 
its feivour. “ It has long been my opinion,” said he, in 
conclusion, “that America should he regulated,' and 

^ Bernard to the Lords of Trade, July 7, 1766. 

* Speech of Governor Bernard to the Council and House of Representatives, 
May 29, 1766, in Bradford's Maesaohusett's State Papers, 74. 

^ Rigby to the Duke of Bedford, June 4, 1766, in Bedford Correspondence, 
iU. 686. 

* Journal of the House of Commons, xsx. 841. 
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deprived of its militating and contradictory charters, 
and its royal governors, judges, and attorneys be 
rendered independent of the people. I therefore expect 
that the present administration will, in the recess of 
Parliament, take all the necessary previous steps for 
compassing so desirable an event. The madness and 
distractions of America have demanded the attention of 
the supreme legislature, and the colony charters have 
been considered and declared by judges * of the realm, 
inconsistent, and actually forfeited by the audacious and 
unpardonable resolves of subordinate assemblies. This 
regulation must no longer be trusted to accidental 
obedience. If I should differ in judgment from the 
present administration on tliis point, I now declare, 
that I must withdraw, and not longer co-operate with 
persons of such nafrow views in government. But I 
hope and expect otherwise, trusting that I shall be an 
instrument among them of preparing a new system.” * 
Rigby was ably supported by Lord North . and 
Thurlow ; and especially by Wedderburn, who railed 
mercilessly at the ministers, in a mixed strain of wit, 
oratory, and abuse ; ’ so that, notwithstanding a spirited 
speech from Conway, and a negative to the motion 

' The allusion is probably to the speech of the Lord Chancellor, North- 
ington, in the House of Lords, February 3, 1766. 

> Manuscript Report of the conclusion 6t Townshend's speech, in my pos- 
session. The manuscript appears to me to be in the handwritiug of Moffat of 
Rhode Island, and was obtained from among the papers of the late George 
Chalmors,.after their sale. 

* Rigby to Bedford, June 4, 1766. 
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without a division, America was taken out of their 
control and made the sport of faction. 

The very same day on which Townshend proclaimed 
a war of extermination against American charters, 
similar threats were uttered at Boston. In communi- 
cating the circular letter from Conway, proposing “ to 
forgive and forget ” the incidents of the Stamp Act, and 
directing the several governors to “ recommend ” to the 
colonial legislatures an indemnification of all suflferers 
by the riots which it occasioned,^ Beniard renewed his 
complaints that the principal Crown officers had been 
dropped from the council. “If,” said ho, “this 
proceeding should bo justified by assorting a right, the 
justification itself would serve to impeach the right.” ® 
And inviting them again® to choose among others 
Hutchinson, whom, after thirty years’ uninterrupted 
concern in public affairs, the thought of a retreat, 
though with the occupation of Chief Justice and Judge 
of Brobato, had plunged into melancholy,* he added, 
“ The fate of the province is put in a ^ale, which is to 
rise or fall according to your present conduct.” 

“ The requisition,® is founded upon a resolution of 
the House of Commons,” he continued, employing the 
word which that body, after debate, as well as Conway, 
had purposely avoided. “ The authority with which it is 

* Prior Documents, 89. 

^ Speech of Governor Bernard to the Legislature, June 3, 1766, in Brad- 
ford's Massachusott's State Papers, 81. 

^ Bernard to Lords of Trade, July 7, 1766. 

* Hutchinson to Bollan, Juno 2, 1766. ^ Bernard in Bradford, 82. 
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introduced should preclude all disputation about com- 
plying with it.” 

The patriots of Massachusetts could hardly find 
words * to express their indignation. Bernard’s speeches 
fell on the oar of Samuel Adams, as not less “ infamous 
and irritating ” than tho worst “ that over came from a 
Stuart to the English parliament ; ” ® and with sombre 
joy he called the province happy in having for its 
governor, one who left to the people no other option 
than between watchfulness and ruin. 

“Tho free exercise of our undoubted privileges,” 
replied the House,^ “ can never, with any colour of 
reason, be adjudged an abuse of our liberty. We have 
strictly adhered to tho directions of our charter and 
tho laws of the land. We made our election with ' 
special regard to tho qualifications of tho candidates. 
We cannot conceive how tho assertion of our deal- 
charter right of free election can tend to impeach that 
right or charter. Wo hope your Excellency does not 
mean openly and publicly to threaten us with a depri- 
vation of our charter privileges, merely for exorcising 
them according to our best judgment.” 

“ No branch of tho legislature,” insisted the council,* 
“ has usurped or interfered with the right of another. 
Nothing has taken place but what has been consti- 

^ Jolin Adams’s Private Diary. Works, iL 204. 

• ^ Samuel Adtois to Arthur Lee, April 10, 1771. 

• * Answer of the House, in Bradford, 88. 

^ Answer of the Coundl, in Bradford, 86. 
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tutional and according to the charter. An election 
duly made, though disagreeable to the chair, does not 
deserve to be called a formal attack upon government, 
or an oppugnation of the King’s authority.” 

Mayhew, of Boston, mused anxiously over the danger, 
which was now clearly revealed, till, in the morning 
watches of the next Lord’s Day, light dawned upon his 
excited mind, and the voice of wisdom spoke from his 
warm heart, which was so soon to cease to beat. “ You 
have heard of the communion of churches,” he wrote 
to Otis ; “ while I was thinking of this in my bed, the 
groat use and importance of a communion of colonies 
appeared to me in a strong light. Would it not be 
decorous for our Assembly to send circulars to all the 
•rest, expressing a desire to cement union among our- 
selves 1 A good foundation for this has been laid by 
the congress at New York ; never losing sight of it 
may be the only means of perpetuating our liberties.” ' 
The patriot uttered this great word of counsel on the 
morning of his last day of health in Boston. From his 
youth he had consecrated himself to the service of 
colonial freedom in the State and Church ; he died, 
overtasked, in the unblemished beauty of manhood, 
consumed by his fiery zeal, foreseeing independence.^ 
His character was so deeply impressed on the place of 
his activity, that it is not yet grown over. Whoever 

* Jonathan Mayhew to James Otis, Lord’s Day Morning, June 8, 1/66. See 
Bradford’s Life of Mayhew, 428, 429. 

* Compare Thomas Hollis to Andrew Eliot, July 1, 1768. 
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repeats the story of American liberty renews his 
fame. . 

The time for intercolonial correspondence was not 
come ; but to keep up a fellow feeling with its own 
constituents, the House, setting an example to be 
followed by all representative bodies, opened * a gallery 
for the public to attend its debates. It also sent a 
grateful address to the King,® and voted thanks ® to 
Pitt and to Grafton ; and among many others, to 
Conway and Barre, to Camden and Shelburne; to 
Howard who had refused to draw his sword against 
the colonies ; to C^sterfield, who left retirement for 
their relief. But as to conlpensating the sufferers by 
the late disturbances, it upheld its right of deliberating 
freely, and would only promise at its next session to* 
act as should then appear just and reasonable.* 

Connecticut,® overjoyed at the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, and applauding.its connection with Great Britain, 
elected as its governor the discreet and patriotic 
William Pitkin, in place of the loyalist, Fitch. 

The legislature of South Carolina, retaining, like 
Georgia,® its avowed sentiments on internal taxation, 

’ Vote of the House of June 12 , 1766. 

3 Address to the King, in Bradford, 91. 

3 Vote of Thanks, &o., June 20. 

* House to the Governor, June 26 — Governor to House, June 27 — House to 
Governor, June 28~all in Bradford. Also, Bernard’s Observaitions, in Prior 
Documents, 107. Further : Letters from Governor Bernard of June 29, and 
July 19, 1766. 

* Governor Pitkin to Secretary Conway, Aug. 4, 1766. 

* Sir James Wright (nephew to the Lord Chancellor, Northington) to the 
SecreJ»ry, July 28, 1766. 
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marked its loyalty by granting every requisition, even 
for doubtful purposes ; at the same time, it asked for 
the pictures of Lynch, Gadsden, and Eutledge ; and on 
the motion of Bavrlins Lowndes, remitted a thousand 
pounds towards a statue of Pitt. Still they felt keenly 
that they were undeservedly distinguished from their 
happier fellow-subjects in England by the unconsti- 
tutional tenure of their judges during the King’s 
pleasure. They complained, too, that ships, laden with 
their rice for ports north of Cape Finistorre, were 
compelled, on their outward and return voyage, to 
touch at some port in England ; and they prayed for 
modifications of the Navigation Act, which would 
equally benefit Great Britain and themselves. * 

At New York, on the King’s birthday, the bells rang 
merry peals to the strains of martial music and the 
booming of artillery ; the fields near the park were 
spread for feasting ; and a tall mast was raised to 
George III., William Pitt and liberty. At night 
enormous bonfires blazed ; and all was as loyal and 
happy, as though freedom had been brought back with 
ample pledges for her stay. 

The Assembly came together in the best spirit. 
They passed over the claims of Golden,* who was held 
to have been the cause of his own griefs ; but resolved 

i South Carolina Committee of Correspondence to Qarth, a member of 
Parliament, their Agent, July 2, 1766. Compare his answer of September 26, 
1T66‘. 

J Lieut.*Governor Golden to General Amherst, June 24, 1766. 
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by a majority of one to indemnify James.® They also 
voted to raise on the Bowling Green an equestrian 
statue of George III., and a statue of William Pitt, 
twice the preserver of his country. But the clause of 
the Mutiny or Billetting Act, directing colonial legis- 
latures to make specific contributions towards the 
support of the army, placed New York, where the 
head-quarters were established, in the dilemma of 
submitting immediately and unconditionally to the 
authority of Parliament, or taking the lead in a now 
career of resistance.® The rescript was, in theory, 
worse than the Stamp Act. For how could one 
legislative body command what another legislative 
body should enact 1 And, viewed as a tax, it was 
unjust, for it threw all the burden on the colony where i 
the troops chanced to be collected. The requisition of 
the general, made through the governor, “agreeably 
to the Act of Parliament,” was therefore declared to be 
unprecedented in its character, and unreasonable in its 
amount ; yet in the exercise of the right of free 
deliberation, everything asked for was voted, except 
such articles as were not provided ini Europe for 
British troops which were in barracks. 

The general and the governor united in accepting 
the grant ; but in reporting the affair, the well-meaning, 
indolent Moore reflected the opinions of the army, 
whose officers still compared the Americans to the 

^ Golden to Conway, Juno, 1766. 

3 Moore to Conway, and Qage to Moore, in Prior Doonmenti, 94, &c. 
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rebels of Scotland, and wished them a defeat like that 
ofCulloden.^ “My message,” said he at the end of 
his narrative, “ is treated merely as a requisition m^de 
here ; and they have carefully avoided the least 
mention of the Act on which it is founded. It is my 
opinion, that every Act of Parliament, when not backed 
by a sufficient power to enforce it, will meet with the 
same fete.”’ • 

From Boston, Bernard, without any good reason, 
chimed in with the complainers. “ This government,” 
said he, quickened and encouraged by the occurrences 
at New York, cannot recover itself by its own internal 
powers.” “The making the King’s council annually 
elective, is the fetal ingredient in the constitution. 
The only anchor of hope is the sovereign power, which 
would secure obedience to its decrees, if they were 
properly introduced and effectually supported.” ® And 
he gave himself no rest in soliciting the interposition 
of Parliament, and the change of the Charter of 
Massachusetts.^ 

^ Leake’s Life of John Lamb. 

Governor Moore to Conway, June 20, 1706. . 

^ Bernard to Lords of Trade, July 7, 1766, 

* Bernard to Conway, July 19, 1766. 
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COALITION OF THK KINO AND. THE GREAT COMMONER AGAINST 
THE ARISTOCRACY— THE ADMINISTRATION OP CHATHAM. 

July — October, 1766. 

The obnoxious clauses of the Billeting Act had been 
renewed inadvertently by Ministers, who had designed 
to adopt a system of lenity. They proposed to remove 
Bernard from Massachusetts, in favour of Hutchinson,' 
whom Conway had been duped into believing a friend 
to colonial liberty. Reviving against Spain the claim 
for the ransom of the Manillas, they suggested in lieu of 
it a cession of the island of New Orleans ; though the 
Spanish ambassador took fire at the thought, saying, 
“ New Orleans is the key to Mexico.” ® With equally 
•vain endeavours they were forming now and milder 
instructions for the government of Canada,^ in the hope 
to combine respect for the municipal customs and 
religion of its old inhabitants, with the safeguards of 

* ThoB. Hutebinson, jun., to Thoa. HutciuDSOD, July, 1766. 

" Durand to Choiseul, June 27, 1766i * Hardwinke's Memorial. 
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the English criminal law.** The conquest of New 
Prance subjected to England one more country, whose 
people had not separated from the Church of Rome. 
At first, the English penal laws were extended to the 
banks of the St. Lawrence ; but the British Government 
was soon compelled to take initiatory steps towards 
Catholic emancipation. Canadians, without altering 
their fiuth, were permitted to serve as jurors,® and it 
was proposed to make them eligible as Justices of the 
Peace and as Judges.® But Northington, in very ill- 
humour, thrust forward vague objections ; * and as his 
colleagues persevered, he repaired to the King to 
advise their change.® 

The time was come for the eclipse of the genius and 
of the glory of William Pitt. Unrelenting disease and 
the labours of the winter session had exhausted his little 
strength, and irreparably wrecked his constitution. 
Had he remained' out of place, and appeared at inter- 
vals in the House of Commons, he would have tefit a 
name needing no careful and impartial analysis of &cts 
for his apology. As it is, I have to record, how 
unsuocessfiiUy he laboured to diminish the aristocratic 
ascendeniy in England ; to peipetuate colonial liberty 

> Fftper in the Lanedoi^ne House Manuscripts endorsed ** Relative to the 
present State of Quebec, May 17, 1767.* 

. s Additional Instructions to the Qoyemor of Quebec, of FeK 1766. 
Dr. Adam Mabane to General Murray, Aug. 26, 1766. ^ 

^ Duke of Richmond's Journal, in Albemarle, i. 353. 

♦ Duke of Richmond's Journal, in Albemarle, i. 861. 

^ Rockingham to C. Yorke, July 4, 1766, in Albemarle, i. 867. 
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to rescue India from the misrule of commercial cupidity ; 
how, as he rose to guide tlie destinies of a great people 
in the career of freedom, along the unknown future, he 
appeared 

Like one who had been led astray 
Through the Heaven's high pathless way. 

Farming, grazing, haymaking, and all the charms 
of rural life in Somersetshire could not obliterate from 
his mind the memory of days of activity, when, as ho 
directed against the Bourbons the treasure and the 
hearts of the united empire, his life was the life of the 
British people, his will was their will, his uncompro- 
mising haughtiness was but the image of their pride, 
and his presumptuous daring the only adequate expres- 
sion of their self-reliance. His eager imagination bore 
him back, to the public world, though to him it was 
become a riddle, which not even the wisest interpreter 
could aolve,‘ • 

While he was in this tumult of emotions, a letter 
was brought from the King’s own hand, reminding 
him that his last words in the House of Commons had 
been a declaration of freedom from party ties,* and 
inviting him to form an independent Ministry.^ The 
feeble invalid, whose infirmities inflamed his constitutional 
hopefuln^, bounded at the summons of his sovereign, 

^ Pitt to Countess Stanhope, June 20, 1766. In Mahon's Histoiy of England, 
T. Appendix rii. 

• Rigby to Bedford, April 24, 1766. Bedford Correspondence, iii. 886. 

* The BLing to Pitt, July 7, 1766. Chatham Correspondence, ii. 486. 
Northington to Pitt, July 7, 1766. Chat. Corr. ii. 435. 
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and flew, as lie expressed it, “ on wings of expedi- 
dition, to lay at the King’s feet the poor but sincere 
offering of the remnant of his life, body, heart and 
fnind.” ' 

Ho arrived in London on Friday, the eleventh of 
July, by no means well ; ® but his feverishness only 
bewildered his judgment and increased his self-confi- 
dence. On Saturday he was barely able to have a 
short interview with the King, and obtain consent to 
take the actual Administration as the groundwork of 
his own ; * even though Newcastle and llockingham 
should retire.* True to his affections, he next invited 
Temple, the beloved brother of his wife, the head of 
her family, and their common benefactor, to become 
the First Lord of the Treasury. But Temple, who 
had connected himself with Grenville ® and the party 
of Bedford, refused to unite with the friends of Rock- 
ingham ; and, hJl^ing told the King, “ he would not 
go into the Ministry like a child, to come out like a 
fool,” ® he returned to Stowe, repeating this speech to 
the M'orld, dictating a scurrilous pamphlet against his 
brother-in-law, and enjoying the notoriety of having 

‘ Pitt, iu Chat. Corr. ih 435. 

3 Pitt to Lady Chatham, July 12, 1766. Chat. Corr. ii. 439. 

* That Pitt stated this on Saturday the 12th appears from the King’s secret 
note of the 15th July. 

* Camdeu to Thomas Walpole, July 18, and July 19, 1766. In Campbell’s 
Chancellors, v. 257, 258. 

» George Grenville to Bedford, July 16, 1766 ; in Bedford Corr. iii. 340. 

« Inquiry into the Conduct of a late Right Honounible Commoner, Durand 
to Due do Choiseul, Juillet 3, 1766. Temple to Lady Chatham, Chafct. 
Corr. ii. 469. 
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been solicited to take office and been found imprac- 
ticable. 

. The discussion with Temple and its issue, still further 
aggravated the malady of Pitt. He was too ill, on the 
eighteenth, to see the King, or even the Duke of 
Grafton, and yet, passing between all the factions of the 
aristocracy, he proceeded to form a Ministry. Grafton, 
to whom, on Saturday, he offered the Treasury, was 
one who did not see far before him, and was always 
making mistakes. His judgment was often in error ; 
though his candour remained unimpaired. Without 
consultation, he went directly to Charles Townshend, 
by whose assiduous court and rare abilities ho had been 
" captivated ; ” and found him “ eager to give up the 
Paymaster’s place for the office of Chancellor of the 
K.\chequer ; ” which must have seemed to him “ the 
readiest road to the upper seat.’^ When informed of 
this proposal, Pitt, who better understood Townshend’s 
character, said every thing to dissuade Grafton from 
taking such a man as his second ; warning him of the 
many disappointments which ho was preparing. But 
“ I was weak enough, very unwisely, to persist in my 
desire,” Grafton afterwards wrote, more anxious to 
manifest the integrity of his intentions, than to conceal 
his advice. Pitt loved to oblige those on whose friend- 
ship he reposed, and at last gave way, though much 
against his inclination, as well as his opinion ; insisting, 
however, that Townshend was not to be called to the 
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Cabinet.* On learning this exclusion, Townshend 
hesitated; but, finally, on the twenty-sixth, pleading 
“ the express commands ” of the King, he acquiesced. 
“I sacrifice,” said he, “with cheerfulness and from 
principle, all that men usually pursue.” Affecting to 
trust that this merit would be acknowledged by pos- 
terity, he pledged himself, in every measure of business 
and every act of life, to cultivate Pitt’s confidence and 
esteem ; and, to Grafton he said, “ My plan is a plan 
of union with your Grace ; words arc useless ; God 
prosper our joint labours, and may our mutual trust, 
afi’cction, and friendship grow from every act of our 
lives.” * Thus ho professed himself a devotee to Pitt 
and Grafton, being sure to do his utmost to thwart the 
one, and to supersede the other. 

The lead in the House of Commons was assigned 
to Conway, as one *of the Secretaries of State ; the 
care of America to the Earl of Shelburne, notwith- 
standing he sufl'ered under the King’s extreme dislike.® 
The seals of the highest judicial office were entrusted 
to Camden, who had called taxing America by Act *of 
Parliament a robbery. The former Chancellor became 
President of the Council ; while the Prime Minister’s 
own infimities, which should have forbidden him to 
take office at all, liiade him reserve for himself the quiet 

‘ (Jrmrton’s Autobiography. 

- C. Townshend to (irafton. July 23, 17(56, in Graaons Autobiography; and 
C. Tovvn.'ilmud to rill, July 25. 17*56. Clwt. Corr. ii. 464, 465. 

Wiilpohjs Geolgc the Tlur.l, ii. 1340. 
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custody of the Privy Seal. Takeu as a whole, the 
Cabinet, — of wliich the Members were Pitt, Cam- 
den, Grafton, Conway, Shelburne, and the now inactive 
Northington, — was the most liberal that had been com- 
posed in England. “If ever a Cabinet,” wrote a 
sagacious observer,* “ can hope for the rare privilege of 
unanimity, it is this, in which Pitt will see none but 
persons whose imagination he has subjugated, whose 
premature advancement is due to his choice, whose 
expectations of permanent fortune rest on him alone.” 

Of the friends of Rockingham, Lord John Cavendish 
set the example of refusing to serve under Grafton ; 
but ho assured Conway that acts of civility would 
satisfy the heads of his party. At this suggestion, 
Pitt, on the twenty-seventh of July, went to pay 
Rockingham a visit of respect ; and had passed tho 
threshold,® when the young clffef of the great whig 
families, refusing to receive him, turned the venerable 
man of the people from his door. But he was never 
afterwards able to resume office, except with tho 
friends of tho Minister he now insulted ; arid his 

* Durand to Choiscul, July 30, 1760. Roferriug not to Chatham’s Ministry, 
but to the modiiicatious which Grafton afterwards made in it by a junction 
with the Bedfords, Chosterfiehl called the Cabinet a piece of " Mosaic.” Burke 
appropiiated the metaplior, and applied it wrongfully; yet in rhetoric so 
splendid, that every one is inclined to forget historic exactness, and quote his 
brilliant epigrams. Chathaiii’s Ministry was at first less of a Mosaic than 
Rockingham’s, and very much less of a Mosaic than the Opposition, of which 
Burke was now to form a part. 

* Pitt to the Duke of Grafton, Sunday, July 27, 1700t in Grafton, 13i>. 
Walpole ii. 856. Albemarle’s Kockinghum, ii. 1. Kockuigbam to Pitt; and 
Rockingham to Conway. 
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follciwers never gained continuing power, till, after 
many vacillations and many coalitions with other 
branches of the aristocracy, they gave up something 
of their exclusiveness, and, in an alliance with the 
people,- renounced their worn out policy, to advocate 
reform. 

The Old Whig party which, in 1746, deserted the 
public service only to force their restoration on their 
own terms, which eleven years later kept England, in 
time of war, in a state of anarchy for ten weeks till 
their demands could be satisfactorily compounded, had, 
in 1765, owed office to the King’s favour, and now fell 
powerless, when left to themselves. The Administra- 
tion of. Rockingham brought Cumberland into the 
Cabinet ; took their law from Mansfield ; restored Lord 
George Germain to public life ; and would willingly 
have coalesced with fiedford. Yet a spirit of humanity 
ruled their intentions and pervaded their measures ; 
while their most pernicious erroi's sprung from their 
attempt at a compromise with the principles of their 
predecessors. They confirmed the rights of persons by 
condemning general warrants, and adhered to those 
friends of liberty who had run hazards in its cause. 
They abstained from some of the worst methods of 
corruption usual to their party in its earlier days ; they 
sold no employments, and obtained no reversions. 
Opposed by placemen and pensioners, they had support 
in the increasing confidence and good will of the 
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nation. Still tliey had entered the Cabinet in violation 
of their essential doctrine, at the wish of the King, 
superseding men who were dismissed only for main- 
taining Privilege against Prerogative ; and if they 
mitigated taxation in America by repealing the Stamp 
Act, they boasted of having improved the revenue 
raised there from trade,’ renewed the unconstitutional 
method of making parliamentary Requisitions on colo- 
nial Assemblies, and in the Declaratory Act introduced 
into the statute book the worst law that ever found a 
place there, tyrannical in principle, false in fact, and 
impossible in practice. 

The incapacity of Pitt’s new Administration was 
apparent from its first day, when he announc<id to his 
astonished and disheartened colleagues his purpose of 
placing himself as the Earl of Chatham in the House 
of Lords. During the past year such an elevation in 
rank had often been suggested as his due, and would 
have been no more than a moderate distinction for 
merit far inferior to his own. Besides, he was too 
much “ shattered ” to lead the Commons ; and if the 
King should grow weary of his counsels, he might wish 
secure dignity for his age.® But in ceasing to be 
the Great Commoner, he veiled his superiority ; and 
made a confession of the utter ruin of his health. 
“ My friend,” said Frederic of Prussia, on hearing of 

^ Edmund Burke’s Short Account of a late Short AdininiHiratioii. 

2 Do Guerchy to ChoiBeul, Dec. 19, 1766. 
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it, “ has harmed himself by accepting a Peerage.” ’ 
“ It argues,” said the King of Poland, “ a senselessness 
to glory, to forfeit the name of Pitt for any title.” 

“ The strength of the Administration,” thought all his 
colleagues, “ lay in his remaining with the Commons.” 
“ There was but one voice among us,” said Grafton, 
“ nor indeed throifghout the Kingdom.” ® The lion had 
left the forest, where he roamed as the undisputed 
monarch, and of himself had walked into a cage. 
Ills popularity vanished, and with it the terror of his 
name. He was but an English Earl, and the shadow 
of a Prime Minister ; he no longer represented the 
enthusiastic natioua]ity of the British people. He had, 
moreov4^r, offended the head of every faction, whose 
assistance he yet required ; Camden, his Chancellor, 
had not the qualities of a great statesman, and wanted 
fidelity ; Grafton, on whom he leaned, was indolent, 
and easily misled ; Conway, one of his Secretaries of 
State, always vacillated ; Shelburne, his firm, able, and 
sincere friend, was, from the first, regarded at court 
with dislike ; and the King himself agreed with him in 
nothing but the wish to humble the aristocracy. 

At the time of Chatham’s taking office, Choisoul, the 
greatest minister of Franco since llichelieu,* having 
assigned the care of the navy to his brother, had resumed 
that of Foreign Aflairs. He knew the gigantic schemes 

* Audrew Mitchell to Chatham, Sept. 17, 1766, Chat. Corr. iii. 70. 

• Charlua Lee* to King of rolaml, Dec. 1, 1766; Leee Life, 187. 

Urafton’e Autobiography. ‘‘ Chuthum in Walpole, i\. 270. 
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of colonial conquests which Pitt had formerly harboured ; 
and weighed the probabilities * of an attempt to realise 
them by a now war against France and Spain. The 
agent whom he had sent in 1764 on a tour of observa- 
tion through the British colonies, was just returned, and 
reported ^ how they abounded in com, cattle, flax, and 
iron ; in trees fit for masts ; in pine timber, lighter than 
oak, easily wrought, not liable to split, and incor- 
ruptible ; how the inhabitants, already numerous, and 
doubling their numbers every twenty years, were 
opulent,' warlike, and conscious of their strength ; how 
they followed tlic sea, especially at the north, and 
engaged in great fisheries ; how they built annually 
one hundred and fifty vessels to sell in Em*ope and the 
West Indies, at the rate of seven pounds sterling the 
ton ; and how they longed to throw off the restraints 
imposed on their navigation. New York stood at the 
confluence of two rivers, of which the East was the 
shelter to merchant vessels ; but its roadstead was 
also a vast harbour where a navy could ride at anchor. 
The large town of Philadelphia had rope-walks and 
busy ship-yards ; manufactures of all sorts, especially 
of leather and of iron. In the province to which it 
belonged, the Presbyterians outnumbered the peaceful 
Quakers ; and Gormans, weary of subordination to 
England and unwilling to servo under English ofiicei’s 

^ Choiscul to Durand, August 24, 17(»C. 

- Duraud to (Jlioiboul, 3, 7, and Aug. 24, 176t>,' (.’Iioim id to Dunuid, 15, 

1 7<'fj. 
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against France, openly declared that Pennsylvania 
would one day bo called Little Germany. In all New 
England there were no citadels, from the people’s fear 
of their being used to compel submission to Acts of 
Parliament infringing colonial privileges. The garrison 
at Boston was in the service of the Colony. The 
British troops were so widely scattered in little detach- 
ments, as to be of no account. “ England,” reasoned 
the observer, “must foresee a revolution, and has 
hastened its epoch by emancipating the Colonies from 
the fear of France in Canada.” * 

Simultaneously with the reception of these accounts, 
Choiseul was reading in the Gazette of lioyden the 
Answer lately made by the Assembly of Massachusetts • 
to its Governor, and learned with astonishment that 
colonies which were supposed to have no liberties but 
by inference, spoke boldly and firmly of rights and a 
Constitution.’ In this manner, time w'as bringing him 
some assuagement of his former deep humiliation. 

Could Chatham have regained his health, he would 
have mastered all difficulties, or fallen with dignity. 
Jealous of the Bourbon courts, he too thought of the 
possibility of war, and, as a measure of preparation, 
urged the improvement of the harbour of Pensacola, 
which, it was said, could be made to admit vessels of 
the heaviest burden, shelter at least forty ships of the 

* Report of Pontlcroy, the French Emissary, made through Durautl to 
Choiseul, Aug. 1706. * Durand to Choiseul, Aug. 27, 1766. 
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line, and hold in check all the commerce of Vera 
Cruz.* 

The rival statesmen, with eyes fixed on America, 
were, all the while, competing for European alliances. 
No sooner had Chatham entered on the ministry, than 
he rushed with headlong confidence into the plan of a 
great Northern League to balance the power of the 
Bourbons ; and hastily invited FrcdSric of Prussia and 
Catherine of Russia to connect themselves intimately 
with England. But, at all courts, his accepting a 
Peerage robbed him of his lustre ; and Frederic, dis- 
liking George the Third, retaining the rankling memory 
of having bftn deserted in 1763, doubting the fixedness 
of any Ministry in England, put the invitation aside. 
Choiseul was as superior in diplomacy, as his opponent 
had been in war ; and with steady purpose and con- 
isummate skill, was establishing such relations with 
every power in Europe, that, in the event of new 
hostilities respecting America, France would have 
Spain for its partner, and no enemy but England. 

Chatham grew sick at heart, as well as decrepit. 
To be happy he needed the consciousness of standing 
well with his fellow-men. But he whose voice had been 
a clarion to the Protestant world, no longer enjoyed 
popularity at home, or influence abroad, or the trusting 
affection of the Colonies. Cheering sympathy could 
scarcely have wrought the miracle of his restoration ; 


1 Durand to Choiseul, Aug. 23, 1766. 
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but now tho sen.se of his loneliness on his return to 
power, crushed his vigour of will. lie who had been 
most imperative in command knew not how to resolve. 
Once, at Grafton's earnest solicitation, Charles Town- 
shend was permitted to attend a consultation on 
European alliances.* The next day Chatham, with the 
cheerful consent of the King,® retreated to Bath ; but its 
springs had no heaKng for him. He desired to eontrol 
Franco by a northern union ; and stood before Europe 
without one power as an ally. He loved to give the 
law to tho Cabinet ; and was just admitting into it a 
restless intriguer, who would not fear to traverse his 
policy. He gloried in the unbounded confil^enco of his 
sovereign ; and the King wanted nothing of him but 
“ his name.” ® He longed for tho love of tho people of 
England ; and ho had left their body for an Earldom. 
He would have humbled the aristocracy ; and “ the* 
nobility ” not only “ hated him ” * with vindictive arro- 
gance, but retained strength to overwhelm him, when- 
ever he should lose the favour of the Court. 

Yet the cause of liberty was advancing, though 
Chatham had gone astray. Philosophy spread the 
knowledge of the laws of nature. The Empress of 
Russia with her own hand minuted an edict for uni- 
versal tolerance. “ Can you tell me,” writes Voltaire ® 

* Grafton’s Autobiography. 

3 King to Chatham, Sept. 25, 1766 ; Chat. Corr. iii. 75. 

® Letter of the Kingiio Lord North. 

Bollan to IIutchinBOu, Sept, 25, 1766. 

^ VoltnirO to T)’Alembort, Oct. 15, 1766. 
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exultingly to D^Aloinbert, “ what will como within thirty 
years of the revolution which is taking effect in tlic 
minds of men from Naples to Moscow ? I who am too 
old to hope to see any thing, commend to you the ago 
which is forming.’' But though so far stricken in years, 
Voltaire shall himself witness and applaud the greatest 
step in this progress ; shall see insurgent colonies 
become a Republic, and welcome before Paris and the 
Academy of Franco a runaway apprentice as its envoy 
to the most polished Court of Europe. 

Meantime Choiseul dismissed from the Council of his 
King all former theories about America, alike in policy 
and war ; ^ and looked more nearly into the conclition 
of the British colonies, that his new system might rest 
on the. sur^est ground. 

^ ChoiBoulto Durand, Sept. 15, 1766, 



CHAPTER III. 

- 

CHARLES TOWNSHEND USURPS THE LEAD IN GOVERNMENT— 
CHATHAM’S ADMINISTRATION CONTINUED. 

October, 1766 — January, 1767. 

The people of Massachusetts lulled themselves into 
the belief that they "wore “ restored once more ” to the 
secure enjoyment “ of their rights and liberties.” But 
their secret enemies, some from a lust of power, an<^ 
others from an inordinate love of money,* still restlessly 
combined to obtain an American army and an Americ&n 
tribute, representing them in numerous letters as neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the Navigation Acts, and 
even for the existence of Government. When the 
soldiers stationed in New York had, in the night.® of 
the 10 th of August, cut down the flagstaff of the 
ditizens, the General reported the ensuing quarrel as a 
proof of “ anarchy and confusion,” and the requisiteness 

1 Candidas [Samuel Adams], in Boston Qasette, Sept. 9, 1771. 

> Holt’s Gazette, 1282; Aug. 14, 1766, and 1283, Aiig. 21, 1760. DunUp’s 
History of New York, i. 488 ; Isaac Q. Leake’s Life of John Lamb, 86. 
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of troops for t^o support of “the laws.”’ Yot the 
New-York Association of the Sons of Liberty had been 
dissolved ; and all effort^ to keep np “ its glorious 
spirit,” were subordinated to loyalty.** “ A few indi- 
viduals ” * at Boston, having celebrated the anniversary 
of the outbreak against the Stamp Act, care was taken 
to report, how healths had been drunk to Otis, “ the 
American Hampden, who first proposed the Congress 
“to the Virginians,” who sounded the alarm to the 
country ; to Paoli and the struggling Corsicans ; to the 
spark of Liberty that was thought to have been kindled 
in Spain. From Bernard, who made the restraints on 
commerce intolerable by claiming the legal penalty of 
’treble forfeits from merchants whom his own long 
collusion had tempted to the infraction of a revenue 
law, came unintermitted complaints of illicit trade. At 
Falmouth, now Portland, an attempt to seize goods 
under the disputed authority of Writs of Assistonce, had 
been defeated by a mob ; * and the disturbance was 
made to support a general accusation against the 
Province. At Boston, Charles Paxton, the Marshal of 
the Court of Admiralty, came with the Sheriff and a 
similar warrant, to search the house of Daniel Malcom * 

* Qeneral Oiige to Secretary Richmond, Aug. 26, 1760. 

^ leaac Sears, John Lamb, and others to Nicholas Ray, New York, Oct. 10. 
1766. 

* Andrew Oliver to Thomas Whately, May 7, 1767, in Letters, Ac., If). 

* Tenth Toast at Liberty Tree, Aug. 14, 1766. 

* Bernard to the Bo&rd of TVade, Aug. 18, 1766, and Inclosures ; Same to 
Shelburne, Bept. 3, 1766; Shelburne to Bernard, Dec. 11, 1766. 

* Bernard to Shelburne, Oct. 10, 1766, with enclosures of Depositions, token 

vou 111. D 
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for a second time ; but the stubborn patriot refused to 
open his dooi's, which they dared not break down, so 
doubtful wore they of their right ; and when the 
altercation attracted a crowd, they withdrew, pretending 
to have been obstructed by a riotous and tumultuous 
assemblage. These incidents, by themselves of little 
moment, were secretly reported as a general rising 
against the execution of the Laws of Trade. But the 
chief reliance of the cabal rested on personal importunity ; 
and the untiring Paxton, who had often visited England, 
and was known to possess as much of the friendship 
of Charles Townshend as a selfish client may obtain 
from an intriguing patron, 'was sent over as the repre- 
sentative of the colonial Crown Ofl&cers,' with special- 
authority to appear as the friend of Oliver’* and of 
Hutchinson.® 

We are drawing near the measures which compelled 
the insurrection of the colonies ; but all the stars in 
their courses were harbingers of American Independence. 
No sooner were the prairies of Illinois in the possession 
of England than Croghan, a deputy Indian Agent, who 
from personal ob.scrVation know their value, urged their 
immediate colonization. Sir WiUiam Johnson, William 
Franklin, the royalist Governor of New Jersey ; several 

ex Parte ; Letter from the Town of Boeton to Dennys DeBerdt, Oct 22, 1766, 
witli other DepoRitions. Boston Gazette, Oct. 13, 1766 ; 602, 1, 1 and 2. 

* Candidiifl, in Boston Gazette, Sept. 9. 177L 

2 Compare Oliver to Whately, May 7, 1767. 

HutchinHon to It Jackson, introducing Paxton; date not given, but 
evidently of Oct., 17Cn. 
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fur-traders of Philadelphia, even Gage * himself eagerly 
took part in a project by which they were to acquire 
vast estates in the most ^fertile valley of the world.® 
Their proposal embraced the whole Western territory 
bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, a line along tho 
Wabash and Maumee to Lake Erie, and thence across 
Michigan, Green Bay, and the Fox River, to the mouth 
of the Wisconsin.® The tract was thought to contain 
sixty-throe millions of acres, the like of which could 
nowhere be found. Benjamin Franklin favoured the 
enterprise which promised fortune to its undertakers, 
and to America some new security for a mild colonial 
Administration. It was the wish of Shelburne,* who' 
•loved to take counsel with the great philosopher on the 
interests of humanity, that the Valley of the Mississippi 
might be occupied by colonies enjoying English liberty. 
But tho Board of Trade, to which Hillsborough had 
returned,® insisted that emigrants to so remote regions 
would establish manufactures for themselves ; and, in 
tho very heart of America, found a power which distance 
must emancipate. They adhered, therefore, to the 

* Gage to Secretary of State, March 28, 1766, referred to the Lords of Trade 
in May. 

^ Reaaona for establishing a British Colony at the Illinois, 1766 ; Sir William 
Jbhnson to Secretary Conway, July 10, 1766; Lords of Trade to the King, 
Sept. 3, 1766, before the above named papers were received , Letters of 
William Franklin and Benjamin Franklin, 1766 ; Franklin’s Writings, iv. 233, 
&c. This plan for a colony in Illinois should not bo confounded with the 
transactions respecting Vandalia, or ns it has been called, Walpole’s Grant, 
which was a tract south of the Ohio. 

* From the Reasons, Ao., section 8. 

^ B. Franklin to his son, Oct. 11, 1760. 


* Franklin, iv. 2Sr». 
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Proclamation of ]76‘3, and to the range of the 
AHeghanies as the frontier of British settlements. 

But the prohibition only set apart the Great Valley 
as the sanctuary of the unhappy, the adventurous, and 
the free ; of those whom enterprise, or curiosity, or 
disgust at the forms of life in the old plantations, lifted 
above royal edicts ; * of those who had nowhere else a 
home ; or who would run all risks to take possession of 
the fine soil between the Alleghanies and the Ohio.® 
The boundless West became the poor man’s City of 
Refuge,® whore the wilderness guarded his cabin as 
inviolably as the cliff or the cedar-top holds the eagle’s 
eyrie. The few who occupied lands under grants from 
the Crown, could rely only on themselves for the' 
protection of their property, and refused to pay quit- 
rents till their legal right should be acknowledged. The 
line of “ straggling settlements ” beyond the mountains, 
extended from Pittsburg up the Monongahela * and its 
tributaries to the banks of the Greenbriar and the New 


' Lieutonant-Qovernor Fauquier to the Lords of Trade, May 22, 1766 : ** In 
disobedience to all proolamations, in dedauoe of law, and without tho looet 
shadow of riglj|^ to claim or defend their pi*operty, people are daily going 
out to settle beyond the Alleghany Mountains. They flock there just now 
more than usual,” &c. Ac. Same to same, Sept. 4, 1766 ; Proclamation by 
Fauquier [in the summer of 1766] against making settlements westward of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

- Lioutenant-Oovornor Fauquier to Shelburne, Dee. 18, 1766. 

3 Fauquier to Bai l of Shelburne, Nov. 15, 1766. 

* For the Official Papers of 1766, i*eapecting the settlements on the Monon- 
gahela, 6s|>ecially at Bedstone, see the Minutes of the Provincial Council of 
Pennsylvania, vol. ix. Compare also J. Bowman in the American Pioneer, 
fop Februaiy, 1843; Craig’s Histoiy of Pittsburg, 98, 99; Day’s Historical 
Collections of Pennsylvania, 386. 
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River,* and to the well-known upper valley of the 
Holston,® where the military path from Virginia led to 
the country of the Chei’okees. But as yet there was no 
settlement in Kentucky, and James Smith, who, with 
three others from Pennsylvania, went this year from 
the Holston, by way of Cumberland River, to the Ohio, 
and so to the mouth of the Tennessee, left no memorial 
of his passing by but the name of Stone, one of his 
companions, which he gave to a brand) above Nashville.^ 
Most of the party proceeded to the country .of the 
Illinois. 

In North Carolina, the people along the upland 
frontier, many of whom had sprung from Scotch-Irish 
.Presbyterians,* suffered from the illegal exactions of 
Sheriffs and officials, whose pillaging was supported by 
the whole force of Government. “ The Sons of Liberty,” 
said they to one another, “withstood the Lords of 
Parliament . in behalf of true Liberty ; Jet not officers 
under them carry on unjust oppression in our province.”® 


* Compare Monette’s History .of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, i. 345. 

^ That lands in the Holston Valley were sought for os early as 17^6, see the 
proof in Ramsay a Annals of Tennessee, 66. * 

^ Remarkable occurrences in the Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith, 
by himself. Reprinted in 1849, at Abingdon Va., in Mirror of Olden Time 
Border Life. This narrative is adopted by John Haywood in his Civil and 
Political History of tho State of Tennessee, from its earliest settlement up to 
the year 1796, 35, 36. Ramsay in his Annals of Tennessee, 69, adopts Smith’s 
narrative from Haywood. Collins in the chronological table to his Historical 
Sketches of Kentucky, accepts it also. 

^ Compare Foote’s Sketches of North Carolina, chap. xi. 

* No. 1, Advertisement C., Aug., 1766. In Tryon to Secreting of State, 
Dec, 24, 1768 ; Martin’s North Carolina, h. 217 J Jones’s Defence of N. C. 
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Some of those who were wronged hardly gained by their 
utmost efforts a scanty subsistence for their families.^ 
All were loyal ; regarding the British form of govern- 
ment as “ the wholcsomest Constitution in being.” But 
they were goaded “by the corrupt and arbitrary 
practices of nefarious and designing men, who, being 
put into posts of profit and credit among them, and not 
being satisfied with the legal benefits which arose from 
the execution of their offices, had been using every 
artifice, practising every fraud, and where these failed, 
not sparing threats and menaces whereby to squeeze 
and extort from the wretched poor.” ® 

To meet this flood of iniquity, the most approved 
advice came from Herman Husbands,® an independent' 
farmer, who dwelt on Sandy Creek, then in Orange, 
now Randolph County, where he possessed an ample 
freehold of most fertile land, and cultivated it so 
well, that his fields of wheat and his “clover meadow”* 
were the admiration of all observers. Each neigh- 
bourhood throughout Orange County, came together 
and elected Delegates to a General Meeting. “They 
are judiciously to examine,” such were the instructions 
given them by their simple-hearted constitaents, 
“whether the freemen of this county labour under 

* Compare Petition prepai'ed by Fanning, and sent the Regulators by 
Fanning’s friend, Ralph MoNair. 

^ ‘ Plain nnd Simple Narrative of Facts. 

^ Compare A Plain and Simple Narrative of Facts. 

* Compare North Carolina Gazette, of July 15, 1771, copied into Boston 
Gazulte, July 16, 1771 ; 848, 2, 1 and 2. 
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abuses of power, and in particular to examine into the 
public taxes, and inform themselves by what laws, 
and for what uses they are laid, in order to remove 
some jealousies out of our minds ; and the Represen- 
tatives, Vestrymen, and other officers are requested to 
give the Members of said Meeting what information 
and satisfaction they can ; so far .as they value the 
good will of every honest freeholder and rendering 
the execution of the public offices pleasant and 
delightsome.”* 

In October, chosen men, about twelve in number, 
assembled at Maddock’s Mill, on Enoe River, just 
outside of Hillsborough. Some of the officers had 
expressed their willingness to meet the people ; but 
none appeared. A second invitation was sent to them ; 
but no answer came, except from Edmund Fanning.® 
A favourite and at a later day the son-in-law of Governor 
Tryon, he was at that time the Representative of the 
County, one of its magistrates, the highest officer under 
the Cro>m in its militia ; and was amassing a fortune 
by oppression as an attorney, and by extortion as 
Registrar, loading titles to estates with doubts,® and 
charging illegal prices for recording Deeds.* He was, 
above all others, justly obnoxious to the people; and 

' Meeting of the Neighbonrhood of Deep River, Aug. 20^ 1768* 

* Plain, Simple Narrative of Facta. 

^ Compare Sabine*8 American Loyalists, at the word Edmund Fanning. 

^ For proofs of Extortion, see Records of the Court held at Hillsborough, 
September, 1768, printed by jfiusbands, and reprinted in Wheeler’s North 
Carolina, ii. 322. IVyou admits the Fact. 
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his message to them rati, that their proposition to 
inquire “judiciously” implied an intention of setting up 
a jurisdiction, and looked more like an insurrection than 
a settlement. “We are’ no critics in words,” replied 
the Meeting ; * “we know not how many different 
constructions the term ‘judiciously ’ may bear ; as to 
ourselves, we meant no more by it, than wisefuUy, 
carefully, and soberly to examine the matter in hand.” 
Their wrongs were flagrant and undeniable. “ Grievous 
now it is to us,” they said, “ to have our substance tom 
from us by those monsters in iniquity, whose study it is 
to plunder us.” And since their “ reasonable request ” 
for explanations was unheeded, they resolved on “a 
meeting for a public and free conference yearly, and as 
often as the case might require,” that so they might 
reap the profit of their right under “ the Constitution of 
choosing representatives and of learning what uses their 
money was called for.”’ Yet their hope of redress was 
very distant. How could unlettered farmers succeed 
against the undivided administrative power of the 
Province t And how long would it .be before some 
indiscretion on their side would place them at the 
mercy of their oppressors? The apportionment of 
Members of the colonial Legislature was grossly un- 
equal ; the Governor could create Boroughs ; the actual 

^ PlaiD, Simple Narratiye of Facts. 

3 Paper No. 3. Proposal at a Meeting of the Inhabitants of Orange County, 
at Maddock’s Mill, on Enoe, Monday, Oct. 10, 1766 ; Martin's North Carolina, 
ii. 218 ; Jones's Defence of North Carolina, 41. 
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Legislature, ' whose Members were in part unwisely 
selected, in part unduly returned, rarely called together, 
and liable to be continued or dissolved at the pleasure of 
the Glovernor, increased the poor man’s burdens by 
voting an annual poll-tax to ra^e five thousand pounds, 
and the next year ten thousand more, to build a House 
for the Governor at Newbern.’ 

In Boston, the General Court resumed its session near 
the end of October ; and received petitions from the 
sufferers by the Stamp Act. The form of its answer 
was suggested by Joseph Hawley, the Member for 
Northampton. He was the only son of a schoolmaster, 
himself married, but childless ; a very able lawyer, of 
whose singular disinterestedness his native town still 
preserves the tradition. Content with a small patrimony, 
he lived securely in frugal simplicity,® closing his bouse 
door by a latch, without cither bar or bolt. Inclined 
by temperament to moods of melancholy,® his mind 
would again kindle with a brighter lustre, and be borne 
onwards by its resistless impulses. All parties revered 
his purity of life and ardent piety ; and no {nan in his 
neighbourhood equalled him in the public esteem. He 
opposed* reliefi except on condition of a general amnesty. 
“ Of those seeking compensation,” said he, “ the chief is 
a person of unconstitutional principlei^ as one day or 

1 Martin's North Carolina, ii. 227, 228, 229, 280 ; Wheeler, i. 55. 

s Fit>ia a Paper by Sylvester J udd, from the Reminiscences of Benjamin 
Tappan of Northampton. ’ Compare his own MSS. 

^ Bernard to Shelburne, Nov. 14, 1766. 
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other he will make appear,”’ The resolves of Parliament 
were cited in reply. “The Parliament of Great Britain,” 
retorted Hawley, “ has no right to legislate for us.” At 
these words Otis, rising in his place, bowed and thanked 
him, saying, “ He has ^ne further than I myself have 
as yet done in this House.” ® It was the first time that 
the power of Parliament had been totally denied in a 
colonial Legislature. “No Representation, no Taxation,” 
had become a very common expression ; the Colonies 
were beginning to cry, “ No Representation, no Legisla- 
tion.” * Having never shown bitterness of party spirit, 
Hawley readily carried the Assembly with him, from 
their great opinion of his understanding and integrity ; 
and a Bill was framed, “ granting compensation to the 
suflerera and pardon to the offenders,” even to the 
returning of the fines which had been paid. A recess 
was taken that members might consult their constituents, 
whose instructions were strictly regarded.* Yet before 
the adjournment complaint was made of the sudden 
zeal of Bernard in enforcing the Navigation Acts and 
sending tQ England injurious aflidavits secretly taken. 
“ I knew the time,” interposed a member, “ when the 
House would have readily assisted the Governor in 

1 Hutcbiusoii to J. Williams, of Hatfield, Dee. 7, 1766; aud J. Williams iii 
reply, Jon.^ 5, 1767. Hutohinsou to Charles Paxton, then in London, Dec. 
1766. 

- Bernard's very long letter to Shelburne, of Dec. 24, 1706. 

^ Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, iii. 164. 

* Speaker of Massachusetts House to its Agent, Nov. 11, 1766; Samuel 
Adams to Dennys Do Berdt, Nov. 12, 1766* 
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executing the Laws of Trade.” “The times,” replied 
Otis, “ are altered ; we now know our rights.” * 

While the mercenary motives which prompted the 
Governor’s sudden eagerness to suppress illicit trade, 
incensed the people still more at the captious restraints 
on navigation, Shelburne sought to recover tlie aflfections 
of the Colonies by acquiring and deserving their 
confidence.® “ Assure the Assembly of Massachusetts,” 
he said with “ frankness ” * to their correspondent, “ they 
may be perfectly easy about the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges under the present Administration.” 
Ho enjoined moderation on every Governor, and was 
resolved to make no, new appointments but of men of 
“ the most generous principles.” To Bernard, whom he 
directed to pursue conciliatory measures,* he wrote no 
general approval of his conduct, no ■ censure of the 
Assembly, no unqualified assertion of the legislative 
power of Parliament ; but invited the colonial Legisla- 
ture of itself to fall upon measures for terminating all 
local difficulties. The country people, as they read the 
letter, which was printed at the request of jthe council, 
agreed with one another that the compensation it recom- 
mended should be made. “ The King,” said they, “ has 

^ Bernard to Shelburne, Dee. 24, 17C6. 

2 Durand to Choiseul, Aug. 14, 1760. 

^ This description of Slielbume is by the Agent of the Miis-sachuseits 
Assembly in London. See his Letter to the Si^eaker, Sept. 1U, 1766- 
American Newspapers of 1766, Boston, Nov. 10 ; New Hampshire Gazette, 
Nov, 14, 1766. Bradford omits the sentence; Brudfoid ru|)crs, 102. 

Shelburne to Bernard, Sept. 13, 1766. 
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asked this of us as a favour ; it would be ungenerous tO; 
refuse.” ’ 

On the re-assembling of the Legislature, Hawley’s 
Bill prevailed by large majorities ; yet it was also voted 
that the sufferers had no just claim on the province,* 
that the grant was of their own “ free and good will,” * 
and not from deference to “ a requisition.” Tho 
Governor assented to an Act in which a colonial 
Legislature exercised the prerogative of clemency ; and 
Hutchinson, saying “beggara must not be choosers,” 
gave thanks, at tho bar of the House, to his benefactors. 
But he treasured up the feeling of revenge, and the 
next year taking offence at some explanatory publication 
by Hawley,* dismissed him arbitrarily from practising 
in the Superior Court. 

The- patriots of New England did not doubt Shel- 
burne’s attention to its real interests and respect for 
its liberties; but they were exquisitely sensitive to 
everything like an admission that tho power of taxing 
them resided in Parliament. Bernard was rebuked, 
because, with consent of Council, he had caused tho 
Billeting Act to be printed by the printer of the 
Colony laws ; and had made that Act bis warrant for 

* John Adams's Diaiy. 

Kesolves of the House of RepresentativeB on Compensation to the 
Sufferers, by the Riots of 1765, [adopted in December, not in October]* 
Bradford Papers, 100, 101. 

3 Preamble to ** An Act for granting Compensation to the Suiforers, and 
General Pardon, indemnity and obliyion to the offenders, in the late times.'* 
Bradford Papers, 08 Note. 

* Hutchinson to Pollan. Oct. 31, 1767 ; Same to fmother, Nov. 10, 1767. 
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furnishing supplies at the Colony’s expense to two 
companies of artillery,’ who, in stress of weather, had 
put into Boston. Otis attributed the taxing of Ame- 
rica by Parliament to Bernard’s advice. “I know,” 
said he, “ the room, the time, and the company, where 
thejplan was settled.” And he added publicly, “ Those 
who are appointed to the American Governments are 
such as are obliged by their crimes or their debts to fly 
their country.”* The debates unmasked the hypocrisy 
of Hutchinson ; and roused the public to a sense of 
danger from Paxton’s® voyage to England. The 
jealous Legislature dismissed Richard Jackson from 
the service of the Province ; and the House elected the 
honest, but aged Dennys De Berdt as its own particular 
A,gent. 

This is the time from which Hutchinson dated the 
revolt of the Colonies ; and liis correspondence and 
advice conformed to the opinion.* But Samuel Adamfl 
was gifted with a sagacity which divined the evil 
designs, now so near their execution. He instructed 
De Berdt to oppose the apprehended establishment of a 
military force in America, as needless for protection 
a.nd dangerous to- liberty. “Certainly,” said he, “the 
best way for Great Britain to make her Colonies a real 

* Beniard to J. Pownall, Dec. 1^, 1766 ; Same to Shelburne, Dec. 6 and 24 , 
1766. 

Bernard to Shelbumoi Deo. 22, 1766. 

’ HuU^hinson to Paxton, Deo. 1766. 

Hutchinson’s History, iii. 173. “ The revolt of the Colonies ought to he 
dated from this time^ rather than from the Declaration of independence.” 
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and lasting benefit, is, to give them all consistent in- 
dulgence in trade, and to remove any occasion of their 
suspecting that their liberties are in danger. While 
any Act of Parliament is in force, which has the least 
appearance of a design to raise a revenue out of them, 
their jealousy will be awake.” * , 

At the same time he called across the continent to 
the patriot most like himself, Christopher Gadsden of 
South Carolina. “ Tell me, sir,” said he* of the Billets 
ing Act, “ whether this is not taxing the Colonies as 
effectually as the Stamp Act 1 And if so, either we 
have complained without reason, or we have still reason 
to complain. Grenville was told that he should havo 
stationed a sulSELcient number of troops in America 
before he. sent over the Stamp Act. Had that been 
the case, your Congress might have been turned out of 
doors. Now York has had regular troops among them 
for some months. 1 never could hear a reason given to 
my satisfaction why they were ordered to remain there 
so long, A standing army, especially in a time of peaces 
is not only a disturbance, but is in every respect dan' 
gerous tOjthe civil community. Surely, then, we cannot 
consent to their quartering among us ; and how hard is 
it for us to be obUged to pay our money to subsist them !” 
But Gadsden had already met patriots of South Caro- 
lina under the Live Oak, which was named their Tree 

* Samuel Adama to D. De Berdt, Dec. 16, 1766 ; and Dec. 18, 1766. 

" Samuel Adama to Ciiriatopker Gadadeu, Deo. 11, 1766. 
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of Liberty,* had set before them the Declaratory Act, 
explained to them their rights, and le^ed with them 
to oppose all foreign taxation. 

Every Colony denied the right of Parliament to 
control its Legislature. Moffat, of Rhode Island, asked 
relief for his losses ; founding his claim on the resolves 
of the British House of Commons, and the King’s 
recommendation.* “ Neither. of them,” said the Speaker 
of the Assembly, “ can ever operate with me ; nor 
ought they to influence the free and independent Repre- 
sentatives of Rhode Island Colony.” Moffat had leave 
to withdraw his first petition and substitute an inoffen- 
sive one, which was received, but referred to a future 
session. 

At New York the soldiery continued to irritate the 
people by insolent language, and by once more cutting 
down their flagstaff so that the Billeting Act could 
find no fikvour. Shelburne^ sought to persuade their 
Assembly to obedience, holding forth hope of a. change of. 
the law on a well-grounded representation of its hardship; 
and a prudent Governor could have avoided a collision. 
But Moore was chiefly bent on establishing a Play-house® 

* Drayton’s Memoirs of the American Revolution, it 315 ; Johnson’s Tradi- 
tions and Reminiscences of the Ami^can Revolution, 27, 28, 29, 35; William 
Johnson’s Life of Greene, ii. 266. 

^ Thomas Mo6Qitt to a Member of Parliament, '*Mr. Burke’s cousin,” Dec. 12, 
1766 ; MofTatt’s Account sent to the same M.P., and to Sir George Savillo and 
others. 

’ Dunlap’s New York. 1 433 ; Leake’s Lamb, 32, 33 ; Holt’s Gazette, Aug. 14 
and 21, 1766, and Sept. 25, 1766. 

* Shelburne to Sir Henry Moore, Aug. 9, 1766. 

^ MSS. of Judge Livingston, 1766. 
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against the wishes of the Presbyterians, and his thoilght- 
less frivolity-drove the House to a categorical conflict 
with the Act of Parliament, when they had really n^e 
“ provision for quartering two battalions and one com- 
pany of artillery.” They did but exercise a discretion 
of their own, and refused to be “ guilty of a breach of 
trust,” by imposing heavier burdens than the people 
could support. ^ This prudent reserve secured unanimity 
in the Assembly and among their constituents.® In 
New York, as well as over all North America, the Act 
declaratory of the absolute power of Parliament was 
met by “the principle of the supreme power of the 
people in all cases whatsoever.”® 

Before American affairs engaged the attention of 
Parliament, the power of Chatham’s Ministry was 
shaken by Camden’s indiscretion. On occasion of a 
scarcity, the Ministry had prohibited the export of corn. 
Camden defended the measure as “ not only excusable 
but legal and to the complaints of its arbitrariness, 
rashly answered : “ The Crown may do whatever the 
safety of the State may require, during the recess of 
Parliament, which is at most but a forty days’ tyranny.” 
This dangerous opmion Chatham rejected, and Mans- 
field triumphantly overturned. 

* Addreas of the Asaembly of New York to the Governor, delivered Deo. 18. 
1766, in Prior Doouments, 120 ; Holt's New York Gazette, 1251, Deo. 24, 
1766. 

* Governor Moore to Board of Trade, Dec. 19, 1766, and to Shelburne, 
Deo. 19, 1766. 

* Golden to Shelburne, Doc. 1766. 
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The waves thup raised had not subsided, when traces 
began to appear of the influence of Paxton, who had 
arrived from Boston, to tell his stories of rebellion 
a^nst the Navigation Act, and to be congratulated on 
the accession to power of his patron, Charles Towns- 
hend. In Parliament a spirit was rising very different 
from that which had prevailed in the previous winter. 
“So long as I am in office,” said Townshend on the 
floor of the House, “ the authority of the laws shall not 
bo trampled upon. I think it the highest injury to the 
nation to suffer Acts of the British Parliament to be 
broken with impunity.”' He did not fear to flatter the 
prejudices of the king, and court the favour of Gron- 
• villc and Bedford ; for he saw that Chatham, who had 
“ declared to all the world, that his great point was to 
destroy faction,” was inburring the hatred of every 
branch of the aristocracy.’ Eight or nine® Whigs 
resigned their employments, on account of his head- 
strong removal of Lord Edgecombe from an unim- 
portant post.* Saunders and Keppel left the Admiralty, 
and Keppel’s place feU to Jenkinson. The Bedford 
party knew the weakness of the English Ximenes, and 
scorned to accept his moderate bid for recruits. But 
the king continually cheered him on “ to rout out” the 

' R. Nugent, Dec« 13, 1766, to a Qentlemau in Boston, printed in Boston 
Gazette, March 2, 1767 ; Diary of Oakes Angier. 

^ Lord Barrington to Sir Andrew Mitchell, Dec. 14, 1766. 

’ Chesterfield to Stanhope, Dec. 9, 1766. 

* Charles Townshend to Grafton, Nov. 2, 1766, in Grafton’s Autobiography ; 
Conway to Chatham, Nov. 22, 1766, Chat Corr. iii. 126. 
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Grandees of England, now “ banded together.”* “ Their 
unions,” said Cliatham in return, “ give me no terrors.” 
“ I know my ground,” he wrote to Grafton “ and I 
leave them to indulge their dreams. Faction will not 
shake the King nor gain the public. Indeed, the King 
is firm and there is nothing to fear ;” and he risked an 
encounter yvith all his adversaries. 

To Shelburne, who was charged with the care of the 
Colonies, he gave his confidence and his support. Ho 
claimed for the supremo government, the right of 
dominion over the conquests in India, and the disposi- 
tion of its territorial revenue ; and as Townshend 
crossed his plans and leaned to the East India Com- 
pany, he proposed to Grafton the dismissal of the 
“incurable intriguer.”® Burke amused the House witli 
sarcasm at “ the great porsoii, so immeasurably high ” 
as not to be reached by argument, and travestied the 
litany in a solemn invocation to the “ Minister above.” 
“ Have mercy upon us,” he cried, while the Opposition 
applauded the parody ; “ doom^ not to perdition the 
vast public debt, seventy millions of which thou hast 
employed in rearing a pedestal for thy own statue.”* 
And the very next day, Chatham marked his contempt 
of the bitter mockery of Rockingham’s partisans , by 
saying to the Duke of Richmond, “ When the people 

* King to Cliatham, Doc. 2, 17CC. 

- Chatham to Grafton, Dec. 3, 1766, in Grafton’s Autobiography. 

® Chatham to Grafton, Dec. 7, 1766, in Grafton’s Autobiography. 

* Sir Matthew Fetherstonehaugh to Lord Clive, Doc. 80, 1766, in Chat. 
Corr. iii. 146, 146, Note. 
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shall condemn mo, I shall tremble ; but I will sot my 
face against the proudest connection of this country.” 
“ I hope,” cried Richmond, “ the nobility will not be 
browbeaten by an insolent minister,” and Chatham 
retorted the charge of insolence. * 

But it was the last time during his ministry that he 
appeared in the llou.se of Lords. His broken health 
was unequal to the conflict which ho had invited. On 
the eighteenth of December,® he repaired to Bath with 
a nervous system so weak that he was easily fluttered, 
and moved to tcans ; yet still in his infirmities he sent 
to the Representatives of Massachusetts his friendly 
acknowledgment of their. vote of gratitude. 

Townshend saw his opportunity, and no longer con- 
cealed his intention. Knowing tho king’s di.sliko of 
Shelburne, he took advantage of his own greater ago, 
his authority as tho ablest orator in the House of 
Commons, his long acquaintance with American affairs, 
and tho fact that they turned chiefly on questions of 
finance, to assume their direction. His ambition 
deceived him into tho Hope of succeeding where Gren- 
ville had failed ; and in concert with Paxton from 
Boston, ho was devising a ^•cliemo for a Board of 
Customs in America, and duties to be collected in its 
ports. . Ho would thus obtain an American ftind for a 
civil list, and centralise the power of government, where 

• * VVolpolo^ ii,^ •Chat. Correspondence, iii. 138; Duke of 13edfonl’.'=' 
Journal for Dec, lO, 1766. 

“ De Ouerchy to Clioipenl, llec. 19, 1766, 
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Grenville looked only for revenue. lie expected Ids 
dismissal if Chatham regained health ; and he also saw 
the clearest prospect of advancement by setting his 
colleagues at defiance. lie therefore prepared to solve 
the questions of Asia and America in his own way ; 
and trod the ground which he had chosen with fearless 
audacity. On the twenty-sixth day of January, the 
House of Commons, in committee of supply, considered 
the estimates for the land forces and garrisons in the 
Plantations. Grenville seized the opportunity to declaim 
on the repeal* of the Stamp Act. He enforced the 
necessity of relieving Great Britain from a burden which 
the colonies ought to bear, and which with contin- 
gencies exceeded 400,000/. ; reminding the country 
gentlemen that this sum was nearly equal to one 
shilling in the pound of the land tax. He spoke 
elaborately ; and against Chatham was even more ran- 
corous than usual.® 

“ Administration,” replied Townshend, “ has applied 
its attention tO give relief to Great Britain from beaiv 
ing the whole expense of securing, defending, and 
protecting America. and the West India Islands; I 
shall bring into the House some propositions that I 
hope may tend, in time, to ease the people of England 
upon this head, and yet not be heavy in any manner 
upon the people in the colonies. I know the mode 


* De Guerohy to the Duke of Choiseul, Jan. 27, 1767, 
3 Beokford to Chatham, Jan. 27, 1767. 
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by which a revenue may bo drawn from America 
without . ofifence.” * As ho spoke tho House shook 
with applause ; “ hear him,” “ hear him,” now swell- 
ing loudest from his own side, now from the benches 
of tho Opposition. “I am still,” ho continued, “a 
firm advocate for the Stamp Act,® for its principle 
and for the duty itself,® only the heats which pre- 
vailed made it an improper time to press it, I laugh 
at tho absurd distinction between internal and exter- 
nal taxes. I know no such distinction. It is a dis- 
tinction without a difference ; it is perfect nonsense ; 
if we have a right to impose the one, wo have a right 
to impose tho other ; the distinction is ridiculous in 
tho opinion of every body, except tho Americans.” 
Looking up where tho Colony Agents usually sat, 
he added with emotion, • “ I speak this aloud, that 
all you who arc in tho galleries may hear mo ; * and, 
after this, I do not expect to have my statue erected 
in America.” ® Then laying his hand on tho table in 

* ' Qurtli to Commlttoo of South Carolina, Jan. 81, 1787 ; Qrafton’a 
Autobiography. 

® Chaiiemont to Flood, Jan. 29, 1767. 

® Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 1, 1767 ; Chat Com iii. 184, 185. 

* W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, Feb. 12, 1767. I follow the Account of 
lUphnson from his MSS., of which I took and preserve copies. The story in 
Pitkin’s Political and Civil History of the United States, i. 217^ seems to mo 
to have been fashioned by verbal tradition. I was told the same story, but 
not as to be found in .the MSS. One English historian has quoted from 
Pitkin the passage, which might seem to prove that Townshentl acted on a 
sudden impulse. The supposition would be erroneous. Townshond’s policy 
was adopted deliberately. 

‘ * Letter cited ia Wirt’s Patrick Henry, 96. This last clause is not in 

W. S. Johnson’s report 
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front of liim, he declared to the House, “ England is 
undone, if this taxation of America is given up.” ' 

Grenville at once demanded of him to pledge himself 
to his declaration ; he did so most willingly ; and his 
promise received a tumultuous welcome.'^ 

Lord George Sackville pressed for a revenue that 
.should be adequate ; and Townshend engaged himself 
to the House to find a revenue, if not adequate, yet 
nearly sufficient to meet the military expenses when 
pro[)crly reduced.® The loud burst of rapture dis- 
mayed Conway, who sat in silent astonishment at the 
unauthorised but premeditated rashness of his pre- 
sumptuous colleague.* 

The next night, the Cabinet questioned the insub- 
ordinate minister, “ how he had ventured to dciiart 
on so essential a point, from the profession of the 
whole ministry ; ” and he browbeat them all. “ I 
appeal to you,” said he, turning to Conway, “ whether 
the House is not bent on obtaining a revenue of some 
sort from the Colonies.” Not one. of the ministry 
then in London, had sufficient authority to advise his 
dismission ; and nothing less could have stopped his 
measures.® 

‘ George Grenville, in Cavendish Debates, ii. 85. 

2 Grafton’s Autobiography, 

3 Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 1, 1767 ; Chat. Corr, iii, 184, 185. 

^ Grafton’s Autobiography ; Walpole, ii. 413, 414, tells nothing of this 
. debate, but what his hatrfed of Grenville prompted. Grenville was in a 
minority on his motion, but triumphed in his policy. 

* Grafton’s Autobiography. 



CHAPTER IV. 


■I llli JiltlTUSH AUISTOCRACY UHDiTCR THKIR OWN TAXKS— 
DRKKAT OF CHATHAM’S AHMINISTHATION BY THE MOSAIC 
OPPOSITION. 

Janija'ry — March, I7fi7. 

The (lay after Town.slion<l braved his colleagHC.s 
the Legislature of Massacdiusetts convened. Hutchin- 
son, having received his compensation as a sufferer by 
the riots, restrained his ambition no longer, and took 
a scat in the Council as though it of right belonged to 
the Lieutenant Governor.* Tho'Housc resented “ the 
lust of power,” manifested by his intrusion into an 
elective body of which he had not been chosen a 
member.® The Council) by a unanimous vote, denied 
«liis pretensions. The language* of the Charter was 
too explicit to admit of a doubt ; ® yet Bernard, as the 

' Bernard to Secretary of State, Feb. 7, 1767, and Feb. 21, 1767. 

® Answer of the House, Jan. 31, 1767, in Bradford, 104 ; and Letter from 
tbe House to Dennys do Berdt, March 16, 1767. 

3 Opinion of tho Attorney General in England, cited in “ » Minute relative 
to Massachusetts Bay,” 1767. 
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accomplice of Hutchinson, urged the interposition of 
the central government. 

Men feared more and more the system which Paxton 
had gone to mature. With unshaken confidence in 
Hawley, Otis, and Samuel Adams,* they scanned with 
increasing jealousy every measure that could imply 
their consent to British taxation. They inquired if 
more troops wore expected ; and when the Governor 
professed, “in pursuance of the late Act*of Parlia- 
ment,” to have made provision at the Colony’s expense 
for those which had recently touched at Boston Har- 
bour, they did not’ cease their complaints, till they 
wrung from him the declaration that his supply “ did 
not include articles prescribed by that Act,” but was 
“ wholly conformable to the usage of the Province.” ^ 
Upon this concession, the House acquiesced in an 
expenditure wliich no longer compromised their rights ; 
and they also declared their readiness to grant of their 
own free accord such aids as the king’s service from 
time to time should require.® 

By the authority of the same Act of Parliament, 
Gage demanded quarters for a hundred and fifty- 
eight recruits, of the Governor of Connecticut ; but that 
magistrate refused compliance with the requisition, 

' Freeborn American, in Boston Gazette, March 9, 1767. 

Bemoi'd to Shelburne, Feb. 14, 1767, Feb. 18, 1767 ; House to Bernard, 
and Bernard to the House, Fob., 1767; See Bradford’s State Paperi^ ;i05, 
106, 107 ; Prior Documents, 133. 

* McHSugo from the House to the Governor, Feb. 4, 1767. 
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and did nothing, till he was duly authorised by an 
Act of the Colonial Assembly.* 

The Crown Officers in the colonies busied them- 
selves with schemes to chock every aspiration after 
Independence. Carlton, the able Governor of Canada, 
advised against granting legislative immunities to its 
people.* The more he considered the state of affairs, 
the more he was convinced, that it was indispensably 
necessary to keep Crown Point and Ticonderoga in 
good repair ; to have a citadel and place of arms in 
New York, as well as a citadel in Quebec ; and to 
link the two provinces so strongly together, that on 
the commencement of an outbreak, ten or fifteen thou- 
sand men could be moved without delay from the 
one to the other, or to any part of the continent. 
No pains, no address, no expense, he insisted,* would 
be too great for the object, which would divide the 
Northern and Southern Colonies, as well as secure 
the public magazines. 

For Chatham, who wished to keep the affections 
of the colonists, the future was shrouded in gloom. 
He could not suspend the Act of Parliament ; but 
through Shelburne, ho enjoined the American com- 
mander-in-chief to make its burden as light, both in 

* Gage to Shelburne, Feb. 20, 1767, and accompanying papers; Prior 
Documents, 13Q, &c. 

■ Oomparo Carlton to Shelburne, Jan. 20, 1768. 

3 Carlton to Qage, Quebec, Feb. 16, 1766; compare Shelburne to the Board 
of Trade, Oct. 6, 1767. 
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appearance and in reality, as was consistent with the 
public service. lie saw that the imperfect compliance 
of New York would open a fair field to the arraigners 
of America,* and between his ophiions as a statesman 
and his obligations as minister, he knew not what to 
propose.* The Declaratory Act was the law of the 
laud, and yet was as a barren fruit-tree, which, though 
fair to the eye, only cumbers the earth, and spreads a 
noxious shade.® 

Shelbunje was aware also,, that if the Americans 
“ should be tempted to resist in the last instance,” 
Franco and Spain** would no longer defer breaking 
the peace of which they began to number the days. 
Spain was resolved not to pay the Manilla ransom, 
was planning how to drive the English from the 
Falkland Islands, and called on Franco to prepare to 
go to war in two years ; “ for Spain,” said Grimaldi, 
“ can no longer postpone inflicting chastisement on 
English insolence.” * “ This is the rhodomontade of a 

Don Quixote," said the French minister, and Choiseul 
kept the guidance of afiairs in his own hand, and for 
the time was resolved not to disturb the peace. 

^ Chatham to Shelburne, Bath, Feb. 3, 1767 ; Chat. Corr. iii. 188; Chatham 
to Sliolbumo, Bath, Fob. 7, 1767 ; Chat. Corr. iii. 193 ; Sholbume to Chatham, 
Feb., in Chat. Corr. iii. 180. 

2 H. Harainersloy to Lieut. Gov. Sharpe, Feb. 20, 1767. ® Farmers Letters. 

^ Sholbume to Chatham, Feb. 10, 1767 ; in Chat. Corr. iii. 209. 

• The Marquis de Grimaldi to Prince Mosserano, Jan. 20, 1767 ; De Querchy 
ut I^ondon to Choiseul, Feb. 12, 1767 ; D'Ossun at Madrid to Choiseul, 
Jan. 24, 1767. Compare Choiseul to De Quorohy of Jan. 2, and Clioiseul to 
D'Ossun, Jan. 27, 1767. 
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Executive moderation might still have saved England 
from a conflict. Undismayed by the disorder in the 
cabinet, the ill health of Chatham, the factious in a 
corrupt Parliament, or the unpromising aspect of foreign 
relations, and impressed with the necessity of giving up 
trifles that created uneasiness,* Shelburne proceeded 
diligently to make himself master of each American * 
ciuestion, and to prepare its solution. 

The subject of the greatest consequence wiis the 
forming an American fund. To this end, without 
exercising rigour in respect to quit-rents long due, 
ho proposed to break up the system of forestalling 
lAids by speculators; to require that the engrossing 
proprietors should fulfil the conditions of tlicir grants ; 
and to make all future grants on a system of 
(|uit-rout3, which should be applied to defray the 
American expenses then borne by the Exchequer of 
Great Britain.* 

Relief to the mother country being thus derived 
from an income wliich had chiefly been squandered 
among favourites, he proposed to leave the Indian trade 
to be regulated under general rules by the respective. 
Provinces at their own cost.* 

^ Richard Jackson to Hutcliinsoii, Jan. 17(i7. 

® Paper indorsed, “ Things to be considered of in Nortli America,” in Laim- 
downe House MSS. Compare the Justice and Policy of the luto Act of 
Parliament for Quebec, 1774, 17. 

® Circular of Shelburne to all the Governors in Amenca, Dec. 11. 17«d; 
Shelburne' to General Gage, Dec. 11, 1766; Shelburne to Chathmu, Feb. 1, 
17rt7. 

* Compare Shelburne to Gage, Dec. 11, 1766. 
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Resisting those who advised to concentrate the 
American army in the principal towns, he wished rather 
that the military should be disposed on tho frontiers 
among the younger colonies, where their presence 
might be desired.' 

The people of America, even a majority of those who 
adhered to tho Church of England, feared an Episcopate, 
lest ecclesiastical courts should follow ; Shelburne ex- 
pressed his opinion openly, that there was no manner of 
occasion for American Bishops.® 

He reprobated the political dependence of tho judges 
in the colonies ; and advised that their commissions 
should conform to the precedent in England.® 

The grants of lands in Vermont under the seal of 
Now Hampshire, ho ordered to be confirmed, and this 
decision was not less wise than just.* 

•Massachusetts and Now- York had a controversy 
about limits, which had led to disputed land-titles and 
bloodshed on the border ; instead of keeping the 
question open as a means of setting one colony against 
another, he directed that it should be definitively 
^settled ; and Massachusetts did not scruple to place 
Hutchinson at the head of its bounefary Commission.® 

‘ Shelburne to Qage^ Deo. 11, 1766. 

® Rev. Dr. Johnson to Sir William Johnson, July 6, 1767. 

^ Garth to South Carolina, March 12, 1767. Compare Sir Henry Moore to 
Shelburne, Fob. 1, 1767. 

* Shelburne to Moore, April 11, 1767* 

* Shelburne to Bernard, Deo. 11, 1766 ; Bernard to Shelburne, Feb. 28, 
1767 ; Same to Same, March 23, 1767, and very many letters. 
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Tlio Billeting Act for America, which the Rockingham 
Ministry had continued for two years, so that it would 
not of itself expire till the 24th of March, 1768, con- 
stituted the immediate difficulty. It was contrary to 
the whole tenor of British legislation for Ireland, and to 
all former legislation for America. Shelbunie disap- 
proved its principle, and, corresponding with the 
Secretary at War, sought to reconcile the wants of the 
army with tho rights of America ; being resolved “ not 
to establish a precedent, which might hereafter be 
turned to purposes of oppression.” * 

Tho American Continent was interested in tho settle- 
ment of Canadian affairs ; Shelburne listened to tho 
hope of establishing perfect tranquillity, by calling an 
Assembly that should assimilate to the , English laws 
such of the French laws iis it was necessary to retain, 
and by rendering the Canadian Catholics eligible to the 
Assembly ® and Council. 

But tho more Shelburne showed his good disposition 
towards America, the more the Court spoke of 
him as “an enemy.” ^ The king had long been 

* Shelburne to Chatham^eb. 6, 1767, and Feb. 16, 1767; Chat. Corr. iii. 
193, 208, 209. Compare the paper indoreed, "llemarks on the Present State 
of America^ April, 1767, from Mr. Morgan.** Lonsdowne House MSS, 
There are strong reasons against the principles of this Act,** Ac. Morgan 
condemns the Act utterly. There is no bottom to tho im 2 >ropriety of 
eating that those Assemblies should tmet” 

3 Paper in Lansdowne House marked, Lord Shelburne to the Board of 
Trade on the Appointment of an Assembly, and other things necessary to the 
Settlement of Canada : indorsed, Belatiye to the Present State of Quebec, 
May 17, 1767. The paper seems to have been drafted by an Under Secretary 
for Lord Shelburne’s consideration ; perhaps by L. Maeleane. 

> Grafton’s Autobiography. 
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persuaded * that the Colonies shared in the licen- 
tiousness of opinion ■which he thought was infusing 
itself into all orders of men ; and that a due obe- 
dience and submission to law must in all cases go 
before the removal of grievances. “ Otherwise,” said 
he, “we shall soon be no better than the savages.”® 
He was now accustomed “ to talk a great deal about 
America ; ” ® and he told Shelburne plainly that the 
Billeting Act “ should bo enforced ; ” though he 
declined “to suggest the mode.” Besides, the de- 
pendence of the colonies was believed by the public 
to bo at stake;'* and New-York “underwent the 
imputation of rebellion.” ® 

The diflSculties that beset Shelburne were infinitely 
increased by the condition of parties in Great Britain. 
The old Whig aristocracy was passing out of power witli 
so ill a grace, that they preferred the immediate 
gratification of their passions to every consideration of 
wisdom and expediency. America was the theme in 
all companies, yet was discussed according to its 
bearings on personal ambition ; justice and prudence 
were lost sight of in unreflecting zc^l for a momentary 
victory. Men struggled for a present advantage more 
than for any system of government ; and the liberties 
of two millions of their countrymen, the unity of the 

* Compare Secretary Calvert to Lieutenant-Qovernor Sharpe, June, 1763. 

2 King to Conway, Sept 20, 1766, eight minutes past nine, p,m. 

Bristol to Chatham, Feb. 9, 1767 ; Chat. Corr. iii. 199. 

* Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 16, 1767 ; Chat Corr. iii. 207, 209. 

Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 1767 ; Chat. CorE. iii. 187. 
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British empire, were left to be swayed by tlie accidents 
of a Parliamentary skirmish.' 

Merchants of New-York, at the instigation of a person 
much connected * with Charles Townshend, had sent a 
very temperate petition,® setting forth some of the 
useless grievances of the Acts of Trade, and praying 
for the fi’ee exportation of tli#ir lumbc^ and an easier 
exchange of products with the West Indies,* The 
reasonable request provoked universal dislike ; Grenville 
and las' friends appealed to it as fresh evidence, that 
nothing would give satisfaction to the colonists, but a 
repeal of all restrictions on trade, and freedom from all 
subordination and dependence. Besides, Townshend. 
whom Chatham had thrice ® <lenounced to Grafton as 
“ incurable,” was more and more inclining to the same 
views, and in- giving them effect, exercised over Grafton 
the superiority which vigour and activity win over 
indolence and dulness. 

At this critical conjuncture, when nothing but Chatham’s 
presence could restore activity to the administration, 
and draw Parliament from its lethargy,® the gout had 

* W. S. t^hnson to Pitkin, Feb. 12, 1767. 

2 Shelbunie to Chatham, Fob. 6, 1767; Chat Corr. iii. 191 ; S. Sayro to 
J. Peed, Sept 3, 1766. • Prior Documents, 165. 

, W. S. Joiiiwon’s Journal, Monday, Feb. 16, IW ; Garth to Committee of 
South Carolino, March 12, 1767. ® 

* Chatham to Grafton, Dec. 7, 1766, MS. ; Chatham to Grafton, Jan. 23. 
1767. This letter is printed in the Chat. Corr., iii. 200, with the erroneous date 
of Feb. 9. The third letter of Chatham to Grafton, in which he calls C. Towns- 
hend incurable is a letter, really dated Feb. 9, 1767. See Grafton’s Autobio- 
graphy for all three. 

® De Guereby to Choiseul, Feb. 3, 1767. 
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returned upon . him at Marlborough on his way to 
London.^ But business would not wait. On the 
18th of February, there appeared in the account of the 
Extwtordinaries, a large and unusual expenditure on the 
contihent of America. Grenville advised to lessen the 
expense, and charge upon the colonies the whole of 
what should remain. Uhere was a general agreement, 
that they ought to alleviate the burdens of England. 
Every speaker of the Opposition directly inveighed 
against Chatham, whom no one rose to defend. Rigby, 
stinging the self-love of the ministers, reproached them 
with being but the servile instruments of their absent 
chief ; incapable of acting but on orders from his lips. 
To prove his independence, Townshend explained his 
own system for America, and openly combated 
Chatham’s of the year before.^ “ I would govern the 
Americans,” said he, ‘‘as subjects of Great Britain, 
I would restrain their trade and their manufactures as 
subordinate to the mother country. These, our children, 
must not mako themselves our allies in time of war, 
and our rivals in peace.” And he concluded by adopting 
substantially the suggestions of Grenville in favour of 
retrenchment and an American duty.® None heeded 
the milder counsels, of Conway. The mosaic Opposition 

‘ Chatham to Sbolburne, Feb. 16, 1767, Marlborough. 

* Compare Ouerchy to Choiseul, Fob. 20, 1767. 

B W. S. Johnson to Jared Ingorsoll, Feb. 18, 1767; Charlemont to Flood, 
Feb. 19, 1767 ; Qarth to Committee of South Carolina, March 12, 1767; Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs, U. 417 ; Compare Qrafton to Chatham, March 18, 1767 ; Chat 
CoiT. iii. 233. 
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watched every opportunity to push the ministry upon 
extreme measures.^ A week later, Camden, who had 
pledged himself “to maintain to his last hour, that' 
Taxation and Representation oro inseparable,'’ .that 
Taxation without Representation is a “ robbery,” seized 
the occasion to proclaim as loudly, “that his doubt 
respecting the right of Parliament to tax America^ was 
removed by the declaration of Parliament itself ; and 
that its authority must be maintained.” ® 

By this time the friends of Grenville, of Bedford 
and of Rockingham, men the most embittered against 
eac^ other by former contests, and the most opposite 
in character and tendencies, were ready to combine to 

• aim a deadly blow at the existing Ministry, whatever 
might be the consequence of its destruction.® During 
the war, and ever since, the land-tax had been at the 
nominal rate of four shillings in the pound, in reality 
at but about nine penpe in the pound. On Friday, the 
twenty-seventh of February,* Dowdeswell, the leader of 
the Rockingham party, regardless of his own policy 
when in the treasury, and his knowledge of the public 
wants, proposed a reduction in the land tax, nominally 
of a shilling, but really of only about nine farthings in 

* H. Hammeraley to Lioiit-Govohior Sharj(to, Fob. 20, 1767. 

* Garth to the Committeo of South Carolina* March 12, 1767; Walpole, 
ii.418. 

* Compare Orenville in his Diary, Papers, iv. 214. 

^ Even in Grenville's Diary dates con be wrong. Grenville Papers, iv. 211 ; 

* King to 'Cbnwiay, Peb. 27, 1767, in Albemarle, ii. 430 Grafton to Chatham, 
Feb. 28 ; King to Chatham, March 3. 

VOL. ni. F 
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the pound. Grenville, with more consistency, supported' 
the proposal, which, it was generally thought, must 
bring in its train a tax on the Colonies.® The question 
was treated in the debate, as one between the Ameri- 
cans and the landed interest of England ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was reminded of his 
pledge to derive this very, year some revenue from 
America. On the division, Edmund Burke, “ too fond 
of the right ” to vote against his conscience, and not 
enough fond of it to vote against his party, staid away; 
the united factions of the aristocracy mustered two 
hundred and six against oije hundred and eighty-eight 
for the Ministry. But not one of those who planned this 
impolitic act derived from it any advantage. The good 
sense of the country condemned it ; the city dreaded 
the wound given to public credit ; Grenville, who joy- 
fully accepted the congratulations of the country 
gentlemen, deceived himself in expecting a junction 
with Eockingham, and had in the King an inflexible 
enemy. The ancient whig connection, which liad 
ruled England so long, and still claimed to represent 
the party of Liberty, by creating an apparent excuse 
for Townshend's system of American taxei^ only doomed 
itself more surely to a fruitless opposition. For so 
small a benefit, as a reduction on but one year’s 
rental of nine farthings in the pound, and for a barren 

* Guereby to Choiseul, March 3, 1767. 

8 Loiter from London, of April 4, 1767, in Boston Gazette, 637, 2, 1, June 15, 
1767. 
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parliamentary triumph, it compromised its principles, 
and risked a continent.’ 

This was the first overthrow on an important ques- 
tion, which the Government had sustained for a quarter 
of a century. On hearing the now.s, Chatham rose 
from his bed, and ill as he was, hastened to I.ondon. 
Charles Townshend “ was. warm in the sunshine of 
majesty ; ” * but as Cltatham attributed the disaster 
to his lukewarmness, and wished to dismiss him, the 
King readily assented ; and Lord North was invited 
to become Chancellor of the Exchequer. Townshend 
know well what was passing ; * and in the debates on 
the East India question, with easy confidence gave a 
defiance,^ by asserting his own opinions. “ I expect to 
be dismissed for it,” s.aid he openly ; btit Lord North 
would not venture to supersede him. Whom will 
Chatham next recommend ? asked the King, through 
Grafton ; and no other could be named. This was a 
new humiliation. Chatham saw his adversary exposed 
defenceless to his will ; and the shaft which his aged 
and enfeebled hand tremulously hurled at him, fell 
harmless at his own feet. Ho could endure no more. 
“ We cannot remain in office together ; ” said he of 
Townshend, and he asked the Duke of Grafton himself 

* Compare GrenTille’s Diary in the Grenville Papers, iv. 212, with Sir 
Geo. Saville to Rockingham in Albemarle’n Rockingham, ii. 41. 

* Trecothick in Cavendish, i. 212. 

’ Shelburne to Chatliam, March 13, 1767. 

* De Guerchy to ChoiBeuI, March 8, 1767. 
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to call the next Council at his own house.' The accu- 
mulation of grief destroyed what little of health re-t 
mained to him ; he withdrew from business and became 
invisible even to Camden and to Grafton. 

Here, in fact, Chatham’s Administration was at an 
end.® Transmitting to his substitute every question of 
domestic, foreign and colonial policy unsettled, the 
British Agamemnon retired tA> his tent, leaving the 
subordinate cliiefs to quarrel for the direction. 

^ Chatham to Grafton, Wednesday, March 11, 1767, in Grafton’s 
Autobiography. 

* Grafton’s own statement in liis Autobiography. 



CHAPTER V. 

— *■ — 

PARLIAMENT WILL HAVE AN AMERICAN ARMY AND AN AME- 
RICAN REVENUE- CHARLES TOWNSHEND’S SUPREMACY IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION. 

March — July, 1767. 

The eclipse of Chatham left Charles Townshend the 
‘lord of the ascendant. He was a man of wonderful 
endowments, dashed with follies and indiscretion. 
Impatient of waiting, his ruling passion was present 
success. He was for ever carried away by the imme- 
diate object of his desires, now hurried into expenses 
beyond his means, now clutching at the phantoms of 
the stock market or speculations in America. In 
social circles he was so fond of taking the lead, that 
to make sport for his companions, he had no friend- 
ship which he would not wound, no love which he 
would not caricature. In the House of Commons his 
brilliant oratory took its inspiration from the prevail- 
ing excitement ; and careless of consistency, heedless 
whom he deserted or whom ho joined, ho followed 
the floating indications of the loudest cheers. Applause 
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was the temptation which he had no power to resist. 
Gay, volatile, and fickle, he lived for the hour and shone 
for the hour, without the thought of founding an endur- 
ing name. Finding Chatham not likely to re-appear, 
his lively imagination was for ever on the stretch, 
devising schemes to realise his ambitious views ; and 
he turned to pay the greatest court wherever political 
appearances were most inviting. ‘ 

In the Cabinet meeting held on the 12th of March, 
at the house of Grafton, Townshend assumed to dictate 
to the Ministry its colonial policy. Till that should he 
settled, ho neither could nor would move the particular 
sum necessary for the Extraordinaries in America. 
“ If,” said ho, “ I cannot fulfil my promise to the House, 
I shall be obliged to make it appear that it is not my 
fault, and is against my opinion.” ^ 

A letter from Shelburne explained to Chatham the 
necessity that Townshend should no longer remain in 
the Cabinet. But Chatham was too ill to thrust his 
adversary out, or give advice to his colleague. Nor 
could Shelburne by himself alone abandon the ministry ; 
for such a resignation would have seemed to his 
superior a desertion or a reproach. He continued, 
therefore, to protect American liberty as well as he 
could, receiving no support, and powerless to control 
events ; for Grafton • and even Camden yielded to 

^ Grafton's Autobiography. 

^ Shelburne to Chatham, March 13, 1767 ; Chat. Corr. iii. 283. 
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Townshend’s impetuosity, and were very ready to 
sacrifice Shelburne to the royal resentment. 

The disappearance of Chatham reanimated the dis- 
satisfied factions of the aristoeracy ; yet, in case of 
success, they had no agreement respecting ulterior 
measures or the distribution of influence. They had 
only a common desire according to the traditions of the 
old Whig party, to make the King so far subordinate 
to his ministers, that it should be “ impossible for him 
not to give them his support.” Respecting measures, 
Rockingham gave assurances that his friends, without 
whom, he persuaded himself nothing could be carried 
by the Bedfords, would not join in anything severe 
against America.' He was only clearing the path for 
the policy he abhorred. 

The King would not recede from the largest claim 
to authority on behalf of the imperial Legislature. 
Great pains had been successfully taken to irritate the 
people of England, especially the freeholders, against 
the Americans. “Our interests,” it was said, “arc 
sacrificed to theirs ; we are to pay. infinite taxes 
and they none ; we are to be burdened that they 
may be eased : ” ® and they, would brook no longer 
their own heavy^ impositions without they were shared 
by the Colonies,.® The merchants complained of a want 
of gratitude, and of the failure to make remittances ; 

* W. S. Johnson’s Diary, March 80, 1767. 

* W. S. Johnson to Lieut. Gov. Trumbull, March 14, 1767. 

3 W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, March 19, 1767. 
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many were incensed at the petition from Ndw York foi^ 
a relaxation . of the Navigation Acts ; still more at the 
partial refusal of that Province to billot the troops ; and 
tho angry feeling • was •exasperated by the report from 
its Governor, that it would never again pay obedience to 
British statutes, which there was not an> army to 
enforce. Since the last winter, America had lost 
friends both in and out of Parliament. Conway, who 
kept his old ground, was only laughed at. “ Ho is 
below low-water mark,” said Townshend to Grenville. 

On the 30th of March, — two days after news had 
arrived, that in one of their messages the Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts had given a formal defiance to 
Parliament, as well as encouraged the resistance of 
their sister colony. New York, to the Billeting Act, — r 
the American papers which Bedford had demanded 
were taken into consideration by the House of Lords. 
Camden opened the discussion by declaring New York 
to be in a state of dehuquency ; ‘ and receding from 
his old opinions, he justified liis change.^ Grafton said 
well that “the present question was too serious for 
fiiction, and promised that the Ministers would them- 
selves bring forward a suitable measure. But the Lords 
wearied themselves all that day and all the ne:xt, in 
scolding at the Colonies with indiscriminate bitterness. 
They were called, “ undutiful, ungracious, and unthank- 


^ Israel Mauduit to IfutchlnsoiL April 11, 1767. 
^ Walpole 8 Momoirs, ii. 448. 
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fill ; ” and “rebels,” “ traitors,” were epithets liberally 
bestowed. Some wished to make of New York an 
example that might terrify ah the others ; it was more 
generally proposed by Act of .Parliament to remodel 
the government of them all.‘ Ameri^ had not yet 
hnished the statues which it was raising to Chatham ; 
and Mauduit artfully sent over word, that the plan 
for reducing America would be sanctioned by his 
name.* 

On the 10 th of April, Massachusetts was selected 
for censure f and Bedford,*^ — notwithstanding the sudden 
death of a son, who left infant children and one of the 
loveliest women in England a heart-broken widow to 
weep herself to death for sorrow, — came to the House 
of Lords to move an Address, that the King in Council 
would declare the Massachusetts Act of Amnesty ntdl 
and void.* Tho Ministry contended truly, that the 
motion was needless, as the Act would certainly bo 
rejected in the usual course of business. “Perhaps we 
had best look into the Massachusetts Charter before wo 
come to a decision,” said one of the Administration. 
“ No ! ” cried Lord Townshend. “ Let us deliberate no 
longer ; let us act with vigour now, while wo can call 

^ W, S. Johnson’s Journal for March 30 and 31 ; W. S. Johnson to Colonel 
Walker, March 31, 1767 ; W. S, Johnson to A. Tomlinson, March 81, 1767 ; 
W, S. Johnson to E. Dyer, April 10, 1767. 

De Querchy to Choiseul, March 17» 1767 ; Bristol to Chatham, March 23, 
1767, to .bo taken jm connoction with Israel Mauduit’s Letter to Hutchinson of 
April 11, 1767. 

» Bedford’s Jouniul for April 10, 1767. ^ JournalB of tho Lords, mud. 666. 
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tJie Colonies ours. If you do not, they will veiy soon 
be lost for over.” 

Lord Mansfield^ spoke in the siune strain, descanting 
*‘upon the folly and. wickedness of the American 
incendiaries,” and drawing an animated picture of the 
fatal effects to England and to the Colonies, which 
the “deplorable event of their disjunction must pro- 
duce.”** 

All that ho said carried conviction to the House 
of Lords,® and hastened the very event which he 
deplored. In the six hours’ debate, the fosistance of 
New York and Massachusetts* had been so highly 
coloured, that Ohoiseul began to think the time for the 
great American insurrection was come. He resolved, 
therefore, to send an emissary across the Atlantic, and 
chose for that purpose the brave and upright De Kalb, 
a colonel of infantry, from Alsace, able to converse with 
Americans of German parentage in their own tongue. 
His written instructions, dated on the 22nd day of 
April, enjoined him to repair to Amsterdam, the free 
city which was the groat centre of commercial intelli- 
gence, and to examine the prevailing report respecting 
the English Colonies. If it should seem well founded, 
he was ordered to go to them ; to ascertain their wants, 

' W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, April 11, 1767; W. S. Johnson’s Journal, April 
10, 1767 ; De Guerchy to Choiseul, April 11 and 18, 1767 ; Horace Walpole to 
Mann, April 17, 1767 ; Walpole’s Memoirs, iL 454. 

3 Mauduit to Hutchinson, April 11, 1767 ; Note to Hutchinson’s History, 
iii. 171. ^ Extract of a letter from London. 

* Benj. Franklin to Boss, London, April 11, 1767 ; W. S. Johnson to Dyer, 
April 10, 1767. 
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in respect of engineers tod artillery officers, or muni- 
tions of war, or provisions ; the strength of their purpose 
to withdraw from the English government ; their re- 
sources in troops, citadels, and intrenched posts ; the 
plan on which they projected their revolt, and the chiefs 
who were to assume its direction. 

“ The commission which I give you,” said Choiseul, 
“ is difficult and demands intelligence. Ask of me the 
means which you think necessary for its execution ; I 
will furnish you with them all.” ^ 

The eagerness of the Minister suffered his hopes 
t6 rumahead of realities ; for a Frenchman could not 
compute the power of Anglo-American forbearance ; 
nor had the bravo officer whom ho employed, sagacity 
enough to measure the movement of a revolution ; but 
from this time Choiseul sought in every quarter accurate 
accounts of the progress of opinion in America, alike in 
the writings of Franklin, the reports current among the 
best informed merchants, and even in New England 
sermons, from which curious extracts are to this day 
preserved -among the state papers of France. His 
judgment on events, though biased by national hatred, 
was more impartial and clear than that of any British 
Minister who succeeded Slielbume ; and his conclusions 
were essentially just. 

The English Ministry were misled by those in whom 

‘ ChoUeul to De Kalb, April 20, 1767; Special and Secret Instruction to 
Lieut.-Col. de Kolb, put into Ida hands, April 22, 1767 ; De Kalb to Choiseul, 
Apiil 24, 1767 ; Choiseul to Do Kalb, May 2, 1767. 
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they trusted. The civil and military officers of the 
crown in America were nearly air men of British birth, 
who had obtained their places for the sake of profit ; 
and liad no higher object than to augment and assure 
their gains. For this reason they wished to become 
independent of colonial Legislatures for their support, 
and to strengthen the delegated executive power. The 
commander-in-chief, though of a kindly nature, was 
without sagacity pr any one element of a statesman; 
reasoning about the debates of free, legislative 
Assemblies as he would about the questioning of 
military orders ; entering complaints against Georgia^’ 
South Carolina and other Colonies, and holding up 
New York as pre-eminent in opposition. The letters of 
Moore, who had been appointed Governor of New York, 
by the Rockingham Ministry, advocated an independent 
civil list and more troops. The same views were main- 
tained by William Franklin of New Jersey, and by the 
able but selfish Tryon, who under a smooth exterior, 
concealed the heart of a savage. ’ The Lieutenant 
Governor of South Carolina was a man of sense ; but 
his moderation was soon to draw upon him a rebuke. 
Sir James Wright, in Georgia, and Carlton, in Quebec, 
were strenuous supporters of power. The attention of the 
British Government and of Parliament was drawn chiefly 
towards Massachusetts, where Bernard,* Hutchinson, 


^ Gage to Shelburne, April 7, 1767. 

2 llornoi’d to Shelburne, May 6, 1767. 
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and Oliver,^ with perseverance equalled only by their 
duplicity, sought to increase their emoluments, to free 
themselves from “ their dependence on the people for 
a necessary support,” and to consolidate their authority 
by the presence of a small standing army. The 
opinions of Hutchinson were of peculiar importance, for 
while ho assented to Bernard’s views, and was forming 
relations with Israel Mauduit and Whately, and through 
them writh Jenkinson, Grenville and Wedderbum, his 
plausible letters to Richard Jackson had so imposed 
upon the more liberal statesmen of England, that they 
looked forward with hope to his appointment as 
Bernard’s successor. * 

We are arrived at -the last moment in American 
affairs, when revolution might still have been easily 
postponed ; and must pause to ask after the points in 
issue. As yet they were trifling. The late solemn 
deliberation of the Peers was but a frivolous caviling on 
the form of a royal veto.^ 

The people of Massachusetts, seeing a disposition to 
mar its Charter, and use military power in its govern- 
ment, needed more than ever an agent in England.^ 

> Oliver to T. Whately, May 7, 1767. 

* The paperaare many on a very trifling matter. Board of Trade to the King, 
Deo. 6, 1766; Reference in Council, April 13, 1767; Subject considered in 
Council, May 1, 1767 ; Opinion of Attorney and Solicitor General, ordered 
May 4, 1767 ; Phil. Sharpe to Attorney and Solicitor Qcnerid, May 4, 1707 ; 
Peciaion of the Council, May 9 ; Final Order in Council, May 13, 1767 ; 
Address of Commons for Papers, May 14, 1767; Papers laid before Pailiameut, 
May 18, 1767. The subject need have had no notice at all but in the ordinary 
course of biisineas. 

3 Bernard to Shelburne, March 28, 1767. 
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Bernard insisted that no one should receive that 
appointment without his approval; and repeatedly nega-* 
tived the dismissal of the last incumbent. But Shelburne 
held that the right of nomination should rest essentially 
with the Representatives, so that this dispute could not 
become serious while he remained in the Ministry. 

The Lieutenant Governor, in spite of his want of an 
election, had taken a seat in the Council, pleading 
the Charter as his warrant for doing so ; but the 
Attorney General in England, to whom the case was 
referred, gave his opinion that “ the right could not be 
claimed by virtue of any thing contamed in the Charter 
or the Constitution of*the Province.” ‘ 

Bernard wished to control the election of Councillors; 
and gave out that by the use of his veto, he would 
always keep places open for Hutchinson and Oliver.^ 
The menace was a violation of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, but its only oflfect was to preserve two perpetual 
vacancies in the Council. 

The Council itself Bernard advised to alter from an 
elective body to one of royal nomination. The change 
would have been an act of aggression, and an unwar- 
ranted breach of faith, for no Council in any one Colony 
had more uniformly shown loyalty than that of Mas- 
sachusetts. Hutchinson perceived this so cleariy, that 

i 

* Opinion of the Attorney General, quoted in the ** Minute relative to 
IdosaachuBetta Bay,*’ 1767. 

^ Bernard’s Letters on the Bejoction of Hutchinson and Oliver ; hut par* 
ticularly Bernard to Shelburne, June 6, 1767. 
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he at heart disapproved of the measure which from 
personal motives he advocated. The perfidious advice 
would be harmless, if England would only respect the 
Charter it had granted, and which nearly a century’s 
possession had confirmed. 

There remain^ no grounds of imminent variance, 
except the Navigation Acts, the Billeting Act, the Acts 
restraining industry, and the Slave Trade. 

To the latter Virginia led the opposition. Towns 
at the north, especially Worcester, in Massachusetts, 
protested against the system ; but opinion through 
the country was divided ; and complaints of the 
grievance had .not been made in concert. 

If the restraints on some manufactures, especially 
of wool and iron, were flagrant violations of natural 
rights, the laws, so tyrannical in their character, were 
not of recent date, and as they related to products 
of industry which it was still the interest of the 
people to import, were in a great degree inoperative 
and unobserved.* 

By the Billeting Act, Great Britain exposed its 
dignity to the discretion or the petulance of provincial 
Assemblies. There was no bound to the impropriety 
of Parliament’s enacting what those Legislatures should 
enact, and accompanying the statute by a Requisition 
from the throne. Is the measure compulsoiy and final ? 

^ Moore to Lords of Trade, Jan. 12, 1767; Qov. Penn of Pa. to Same, Jan. 
21, 1767; and manj other letters. 
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Then •why address it to Assemblies which are not 
executive officers 1 Does it not compel obedience 1 
Then the Assemblies have a right to deliberate, to 
accept in whole or in part, or to reject. And indeed 
the demand of quarters and provisions without limita- 
tion of time or of the number of trooj)8 was a reason- 
able subject for deliberation. Such was the opinion of 
the very few in England who considered the question 
on its own merits, and not merely as a test of authority.* 
Besides : no Province had absolutely refused to comply 
with the spirit of the Act. A slight modification, 
leaving some option to the Colonies, would have 
remedied this disagreement. 

The Navigation Acts were a perpetual source of just 
and ever-increasing discontent. But no public body in 
America liad denied their validity ; nor was there any 
reluctance to subordinate American commerce, to the 
general interests of the empire ; the relaxations 
which America most desired, were very moderate, 
relating chiefly to intercourse with the West Indies, 
and the free export of such- of its products as Great 
Britain would not receive. The illicit trade was partly 
owing to useless laws, but more to the . prevailing 
corruption among the servants of the crown. No 
practicaJ^question existed, except that which Otis had 
raised, on the legality of the Writs of. Assistance first 

* See the Paper on the subject by Morgan, in Lansdowne House M^. ; 
Compare Shelburne to Chatham, Chat Corr. iii. 192, and for the opinion of 
Grenville, Ghat Corr. iii. 208. 
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issued by Hutchinson ; and while it was even suggested 
by one person at least to construe some reported declara-' 
tions of Otis' as proofs of treason, and to bring him to trial 
in England on an impeachment by the House of Commons, 
the Attorney, and Solicitor General of England, esta- 
blished his opinion that tho Writs themselves, which 
had begun the controversy, were not warranted by law,® 
“ In America,” said the calm Andrew Eliot, of Boston, 
“ the people glory in the name, and only desire to enjoy 
the liberties of Englishmen.” " “ There is not the least 
foundation for the suspicion, that they aim at inde- 
pendence. If we have no forces, or new Stamp Act, 
I would almost answer for them. Our warmest patriots 
speak of our connection with Great Britain as our 
felicity ; and to have it broken, as one of th^reatest 
misfortunes that could befall us. We are not so vain 
as to tl^nk we could be able to effect it ; and nothing 


1 Lansdowne House MS., indorsed, ** Remarks on the Present State of 
America^’* April, 1767, from Mr. Moi^gan ; Compare Bedford’s Opinion, in 
Lyttleton to Temple, Nov. 25, 1767, in Phillimore’s Life and Correspondence 
of Lyttleton, 748. 

3 The opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor General, I could not 6nd in the 
State'Paper office, nor at the Treasury ; but that it was adverse to the views 
of Charles Townshend appeaia from a letter of Mr. Grey Cooper to Mr. Nut- 
hall, Feb. 14, 1767, in Treasury Letter Book, xxiiL 416, directing him forth- 
with to lay tills matter before Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor.General, together 
with the ease' and their opinion, for their reconsideration.’* That there was 
in the reconsideration ” no change of tho adverse opinion, may be inferred 
from the fact, that the Treasuiy gave up the question, took no step against 
Maloom, and introduced into the American Revenue Bill just the clause which, 
frem Townshend’s point of view, an adverse opinion would hav# rendered 
necessary. Besides, had the opinion been favourable to the Crown officers, 
it would have been made use of in Americm 

3 Andrew Bliot to T. Hollis, May 13,11767. 
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could influence us to desire it but such attempts on our 
liberties as 1 hope Great Brtiain will be just enough 
never to make. Oppression makes wise men mad,” ' 

To tranquillize America nothing more was wanting 
than a respect for its rights, and some accommodation 
to its confirmed habits and opinions. Tlio 'colonies 
had, each of them, a direction of its own and a character 
of its own, which required to be harmoniously recon- 
ciled with the motion impressed upon it by the Imperial 
Legislature. But this demanded study, self-possession 
and candour. The Parliament of that day esteemed itself 
the absolute master of America ; and recognising no 
reciprocity of obligations, it thought nothing so wrong 
as thwarting the execution of its will. It did not doubt 
its own^superiority of intelligence, and to maintain its 
authority and reduce every refractory body to obedience, 
appeared to it the perfection of statesmanship and the 
true method of colonial reform. A good system would 
have been a consummate work of deliberative wisdom ; 
the principle of despotic government acted with more 
speed and uniformity, having passion for its interpreter, 
and a statesman hke Townshend, to execute its implies. 

That statesman had no ear except for complaints 
against the colonies, and for men like Paxton, who 
blinded him to everything but what suited their 
cupidil^. It was his purpose® to effect a thorough 


* Andrew Eliot to Arckdeacon Rlackburne, May 3, 1767. 
* Compare Trecothi8k in Cayendish, I 212. 
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revolution in colonial Government, and to lay the foun- 
dation of a vast American revenue. 

The American merchants and friends to the colonies 
took the utmost pains to moderate resentments and to 
extinguish jealousies. Their committee, with Trecothick 
at its head, interposed with Townshend ; but he 
answered : “I do not in the least doubt the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies internally ; I know no 
difference between internal or external taxes ; yet, 
since the Americans are pleased to make that distinc- 
tion, 1 am willing to indulge them, and for that reason 
choose to confine myself to regulations of trade, by 
which a sufficient revenue may be raised.” “ Perhaps 
the army,” rejoined Trecothick, “ may with safety be 
withdrawn from America, in which case the. expense 
will cease, and then there will be no further occasion 
for a revenue.” “ I will hear nothing on that subject,” 
such was Townshend’s peremptory declaration ; “ the 
moment a resolution shall be taken to withdraw the 
army, I will resign my office and have no more to do 
in public affairs. I insist, it is absolutely necessary to 
keep up a large army there and here. An American 
army and consequently an American revenue, are 
essential ; but J am willing to have both in the manner 
most easy to the people.” * 

On. the 13th day of May, Townshend cam^to the 
House of Commons, in the flush of his reputation and 

* W. S. Johnson to the Gkivernor of Connecticut, May 16, 1767. 
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the consciousness of his supremacy. A more eventful 
day for England had not dawned in that century. 
When the resolutions for the Stamp Act were voted. 
Parliament was unenlightened. Now it had had the 
experience of texing America, and of repealing the tax 
through fear of civil war. What is done now cannot 
easily bo revoked. A secret consciousness prevailed 
that a great wrong was about to be done. The liberty 
and interests of America were at issue, and yet the 
doors of the House of Commons were, by special order, 
shut against every agent of the colonies, and even 
against every American merchant. 

Townshend opened the debate * with professions of 
candour, and the air of a man of business. Exculpating 
alike Pennsylvania and Connecticut, he named as delin- 
quent colonies, Massachusetts, which had encroached on 
the King’s prerogative by a general amnesty, and, in a 
message to its Governor, had derogated from the 
authority of Parliament ; Rhode Island, which, without 
refusing an indemnity to the sufferers by the Stamp 
Act, had postponed its consideration ; and New Jersey, 
which had evaded the Billeting Act, yet had furnished 
the King’s troops with every essential thing to their 
perfect satisfaction. Against these colonies it was not 

' De Querchy to ChoiBoul, May 14, 1767. I have very full reports from 
Garth, Agent for South Carolina, and member of the House of Commons, who 
was present, and from W. S. Jolmson, who got reports from Whately and 
from Richard Jackson, and from jTrecothick. Compare Walpole's Memoirs, 
iii. 28 ; Cavendish Debates, i. 38, 89, 213; Fi'anklin’a Writings, vii. 333. 
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necessary to institute severe proceedings. But New 
York, in the month of June last, beside appointing its 
own commissary, had limited its supplies to two 
regiments, and to those articles only which were pro- 
vided in the rest of the King’s dominions ; and in 
December had refused to do more. Here was such 
clear evidence of a direct denial of the authority of 
Parliament, and such overt acts of disobedience to one 
of its laws, that an immediate interposition was most 
strongly called for, as well to secure the just dependence 
of the province, as to maintain the majesty and 
authority of Government, 

It became Parliament, not to engage in controversy 
with its colonies, but to assert its sovereignty, without 
uniting them in a common cause. For this end he 
proposed to proceed against New York, and against 
New York alone. To levy a local tax would be to 
accept a penalty iti lieu of obedience. He should, 
therefore, move that New Ywk, having disobeyed 
Parliament, should be restrained from any legislative 
act of its own, till it should comply. 

He then proceeded to advocate tlil establishment 
of a Board of Commissioners of the Customs, to be 
stationed in America. 

“Our right of taxation,” he continued, “is indu- 
bitable ; yet to prevent mischief, I was myself in favour 
of repealing the Stamp Act. But there can be no 
objection to port duties on wine, oil, and fruits, if 
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allowed to be carried to America directly from Spain 
and Portugal ; on glass, paper, lead, and colours ; and 
especially on tea. Owing to the high charges in 
England, America has supplied itself with tea by 
smuggling it from the Dutch possessions ; to remedy 
this, duties hitherto levied upon it in England are to be 
given up and a specific duty collected in America 
itself. A duty on china can be obtained by repealing 
tho drawback. On salt it was at first intended to lay 
an impost ; but this is abandoned ’ from the difficulty of 
adjusting tlio drawback to be allowed on exports of 
cured fish and provisions, and on salt for the fisheries. 

The American revenue, it was further explained, 
was to be placed at the disposal of the King for the 
payment of his civil officers. To each of the Governors, 
an annual salary was to be assigned of two thousand 
pounds sterling ; to each of the Chief Justices, of five 
hundred pounds. * 

This speech, pronounced with gravity and an air 
of moderation by an orator who was the delight of 
the House, implied a revolution in favour of authority. 
The Minister to have the irresponsible power of 
establishing by sign manual a general civil list in every 
American province, and at his pleasure to grant salaries 
and pensions, limited only by the amount of the 
American revenue ; the national exchequer was to 
receive 'no more than the crumbs that fell from his 


* I'Vaiiklio’K Writings, x. 371 . 
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table.* The proposition bore on its face the mark of 
owing its parentage to the holders and patrons of 
American offices and yet it was received in the House 
with general favour. Richard Jackson was not re- 
garded, when he spoke * against the duties themselves, 
and foretold the mischiefs that would ensue. 

Grenville, who must have sliod tears of spite, if he 
could not have “ croaked ” out a presage of evil,* heard 
with malignant joy one of tho repealers of his Stamp 
Act, propose a revenue from Port Duties. “ You are 
deceived,” said he ; “I tell you, you are deceived. The 
Americans will laugh at you for your distinctions.” He 
spoke against legalising a direct trade between Portugal 
and America. As to taxes, he demanded more ; all 
that had been suggested were trifles. . “ I,” said he,® 
“ will tell tho honourable gentleman of a revenue that 
will produce something valuable in America ; issue 
paper bearing interest upon loan there, and apply the 
interest as you think proper.” 

Townshend, perceiving that tho House seemed to 
like the suggestion, stood up again and said that that 
WM a proposition of his own, which liS had intended 
to have made with the rest, but it had slipped his 
memory ; the Bill for it was already prepared. 

^ Hartley’s Letters on the American War^ 59.- 

* Compare De Kalb to Choisoul, Oct 16, 1768 ; and Franklin, iv. 388. 

® Richard Jackson to W, S. Jolmson, April 6, 1774; and Same to Same, 
Nov. 30,' 1784, 

*' Burke’s Works, i. 255. Am. ed. 


* Franklin, vii. 339. 
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The debate would not have continued long, if there 
had not been a division of opinion as to the mode of 
coercing New York Edmund Burke, who approved a 
local tax on importations into that province, opposed the 
general system. “ You will never see a single shilling 
from America,” said he prophetically ; ^ “it is not by 
votes and angry resolutions of this House, but by a slow 
and steady conduct, that the Americans are to be recon- 
ciled to us.” Dowdeswell described the new plan as 
worse than to have softened, and enforced the Stamp 
Tax. “ Do like the best of physicians,” said Beckford, 
who alone seemed to understand the subject of American 
discontents ; and whom nobody minded ; “ heal the 
disease by doing nothing.” ^ 

Others thought there should be an amendment to 
the Billeting Act itself, directing the civil magistrates 
to quarter upon private houses, where the Assemblies 
of America did not fulfil the present requirements. 
Grenville advised to invest the Governor and Council 
of each colony with power to draw on the colonial 
treasurer, who, in case of refusal to answer such bills 
out of the fiift aids in his hands, howsoever appro- 
• priated, should be judged guilty of a capital crime, and 
be tried and punished in England. And since the 
colonies persisted in the denial of the parliamentary 
right of taxation, ho offered for consideration, that 

' Edmund Burke's Account of what he said, in Cavendish, i. 39. 

" Beckford in Chat. Corr. iii. 251. 
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every American, before entering into office, should 
subscribe a political test nearly in the words of the 
Declaratory Act, acknowledging the unlimited sove- 
reignty of Great Britain. 

These several points were discussed till one in the 
. morning, when a question was so framed by Grenville, 
that the Bockinghams could divide with him ; but 
their united voices were no more ^lan ninety-eight 
against one hundred and eighty. 

“ The new measures for the colonies,” observed 
Choiseul,^ “will no* doubt meet with opposition in both 
Houses of Parliament ; their execution will encounter 
still more considerable resistance in America.” 

On the l.'ith of May, Townshend reported his reso- 
lutions to the House, when a strenuous effort was made 
to have them re-committed ; the friends of Eockingbam, 
pretending to wish a more lenient measure, yet joining 
with Grenville,* who spoke for one mpre severe, effec- 
tive and general. But Townshend, by surpassing 
eloquence, brought the house back to his first reso- 
lutions, which were adopted at about nine o’clock in the 
evening without a division. 

Grenville then moved that many of the colonies 
denied and oppugned the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
in other words, were in a state of open rebellion ; and 
wished that they might be reduced to submission by 
force I but a large majority was against him. In the 

^ Choifioul to De Querchy, May 14, 1767 ; Same to De Kalb, May, 1767. 
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midst of one of his speeches, the implacable man stopped 
short, and, looking up to the gallery, said, “I hope 
there are no American Agents present ; 1 must hold 
such language as I would not have them hear.” “ I 
have expressly ordered the sergeant to admit none,” 
said the Speaker, “ and you may bo assured there are , 
none present.” Yet Johnson, of Connecticut, had 
braved the dangt^ of an arrest, and sat in the gallery 
to Record the incidents of the evening for the warning 
of his countrymen.^ The persevering Grenville next 
offered his test for America ; but the House dreaded 
to re-produce a union * of the colonies. “At leasts 
then,” renewed Grenville, “ take some notice of those 
in America, who have suffered for their loyal support 
of your sovereignty ; ” and naming Ingersoll,® Hutch- 
inson, Oliver, Howard, and others, he proposed an 
Address in their favour ; and this being seconded by 
Lord North, passed without dissent. * 

After ordering the Bill to disfranchise New York, as 
well as sanctioning the new system of colonial Revenue 
and administration, the House rose ; unconscious that 
it had taken steps which pride would not allow to be 
recalled ; and which, if not retracted, would force the 
colonies to unite for independence. 

* On the fifteenth, W. S. Johnson, at the risk of imprisonment, was present 

at the D<^ate. His report of the Debate is before me ; so too is that of 
Garthy which is very full as to the substance of the debate, though names are 
omitted. W* S. Johnson to Pitkin, May 16, 1767; Garth to South Carolina, 
•May 17, 1767. - W. S. Johnson to his father, May 18, 1767. 

* W. S. Johnson to Jared Inger.'joll, May 10, 1767, , 
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The bitterness against America grew with its indul- 
gence. On the 21st, news came that Georgia* had 
refused compliance with the Billeting Act : and for a 
colony, that had been established,^t the public expense, 
to question the will of Parliament was held to be 

• “ unexampled insolence.” The Secretary at War, there- 
fore, as if to ensure confusion, .introduced a Bill, 
extending the obnoxious law a year beyond the time 
when it would have expired by its own limitation. ® 

The moment was inviting to the Opposition. Raising 
some trivial questions on the form in which the Amnesty 
Act of Massachusetts, had been disallowed, the united 
factions of Rockingham,. Bedford, and Temple on one 
division left the Ministry a majority of but six, and on 
another of but three.* 

On both these occasions the King made two of his 
brothers vote with the Ministry ; of which the dissolu- 
tion would have left him at the mercy of the coalition. 
He wished to enforce the absolute authority of Parlia- 
ment ip, America, and to consummate his victory over 
the aristocracy in England. For the one he needed to 
dismiss Shelburne ; ® for the other, to employ the name* 
of Chatham. ‘ Grafton readily adopted a plan, to lead 
- the aristocracy into disputes among themselves ; and 
then, separating the Bedfords from the rest, to introduce 

* Prior Documents, 130; Walpole, iii. 40; W. S. Johnson to Governor of 
‘ Connecticut, June 9, 1767. 

* • De Qucrchy to Choiseul, May 26, 1767. Chat. Corr. iii. 2ii4. 
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a part of them to power. Keen observers saw the 
certainty of changes, and predicted a “ mosaic ” 
Ministry.’ 

To proceed securely, Grafton required some under- 
standing with Chatham ; but Chatham refused to see 
him, pleading his disability.® The King himself inter- 
vened by a letter, framed with cool and well considered 
adroitness, yet seeming an effusion of confidence and 
aflfction. In the House of Lords the Earl had given 
an open defiance to the whole nobility ; and the King 
charged him by his “-duty, affection, and honour,” not 
to “ truckle ’‘now, when the “ hydra ” was at the height 
of its power. For success, nothing was wanted but 
that he should have “ five minutes’ conversation ” with 
Grafton,® 

Chatham yielded to such persuasion ; thotigh suffering 
from a universal tremor, which application to business 
visibly increased.* Grafton was filled with grief at 
“ the sight of his great mind, bowed down and thus 
weakened by disorder ; ” ® but he obtained from him 
the declaration, “ that he would not retire except by his 
*Majesty’s command.” ® 

At a second interview in June,^ Grafton, urged by 

* Chesterfield to his Son, June 1, 1767. ’ Chat Corr. iii. 255—^60. 

^ King to Clmtham, May 80, 1767, 84 min. past 2, add 35 min. past 8, p.m. 
Chat Corr. iii. 260 — 264. * De Querohy to Choiseul, June 10, 1767. 

® Gvaflon*s Autobiography. • Walpole’s Memoirs, iii 63. . 

‘ The Duke of Grafton in his autobiography, does not carefully discriminate 
between his two interviews with Lord Chatham. The 6rst must have been 
inconclusive, since a second was so soon necessary. In Part VI. Of bis work* 
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the wishes of the King, complained of Shelburne and 
intimated, that “ he could not be allowed to continue 
in his office.” Chatham summoned spirit^to vindicate 
his friend, and to advise the dismission of Townshend. 
He was with great difficulty led to believe that a 
junction was necessary with either the Bedfords or 
the Rockinghams ; but of the two, Grafton thought 
him inclined to prefer the former. The interview 
lasted two full hours, and the Ministers pjfrted with 
the most cordial professions of good will and mutual 
attachment. • 

Grafton was left with the position of PAio Minister 5 
but it was the King, who from this time controlled the 
Cabinet and managed affairs. His influence was 
adverse to the cause of European liberty, which, never- 
theless, continued to grow in strength. “ Men are 
opening their eyes,” said Voltaire,* “from oqe end of 
Europe to the other. Fanaticism, which feels its humi- 
liation and implores the arm of authority, makes the 
involuntary confession of its defeat. Let us bless this 
happy revolution which has taken place in the minds of 
men of probity within fifteen or twenty years. has 
exceeded my hopes.” 

he speaks of his interesting and most important conversation with Lord 
Chatham On the King's birthday," 1767, and in the Part IV. in wLioh he gives 
an aocount of the interview, he adds a note from Lord Camden, dated June 
4, which he says he received '^as he was stepping into his phaeton to go to 
North End." The letter of the King to Chatham, in the Chatham Corre* 
spondened, iil 266, dated June 2, is of July 2. The enclosure was written 
in tiie evening of July 1, 1767, and was delivered by Qrafton to the King, 
July 2. ' Voltaire to d'Alembert, Jtme 4, 1767. 
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That a greater change hung over America could not 
escape the penetration of Jonathan Trumbull, the 
Deputy Go|prnor of Connecticut. He was a perfect 
model of the virtues of a rural magistrate, never weary 
of business, profoundly rehgious, grave in his manners, 
calm and discriminating in his judgment, cautious in 
forming opinions, steadfast in purpose, and by his 
ability and patriotism enchaining universal respect, and 
the unfaiMng confidence of the freemen of his colony. 
Musing with himself, he saw that if “methods tending 
to violence should be faken to maintain the dependence 
of the colodks, it would hasten a separation ; ” ^ tliat 
the connection with England could bo preserved by 
“gentle and insensible methods,” rather than “by 
power or force.” Not so reasoned Townshend, who, 
after the Whitsuntide holidays, “stole”* his Bill 
imperceptibly through both Houses.* * The Stamp Act 
had called an American revenue “just and necessary ; " 
and had been repealed as impolitic. Townshend’s 
Preamble to his BiU granting duties in America on glass, 
red and white lead, painter’s colours and paper, and 
three pence a pound on tea, declared an American 
revenue “ expedient.”* By another Act ® a Board of 
Customs was established at Boston ; and general Writs 


* Jonathan Trumbull to William S. Johnson, June 23, 17^7. 

* Lord ^Beauchamp in Cavendish Debates, i. 215. 

* W. S. Johnson to Dep. Gov. Trumbull, Sept. 14, 1767. Garth to Com* 
mittee of South Carolina, Juno 6, 1767. 

♦ 7Geo.III.c.xlvi. 


» 7 Geo. III. c. xli. 
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of Assistance were legalised. For New York the Lords 
of Trade, avowedly from political reasons, refused to 
the Presbyterians any immunities, except sjich as might 
be derived from the British Law of Toleration ; ' while 
an Act of Parliament * suspended the functions of its 
Representatives, till they should render obedience to 
the Imperial Legislature. 

On such an alternative, it was thought that that 
province would submit without delay ; and that the 
Americans, as their tea would now come to them at a 
less price than 40 the consumers in England, would 
pay the impost in their own ports with^nly seeming 
reluctance. 

The new measures were, in their character, even 
more subversive of right than those of Grenville. He 
had designedly left the civil officers dependent on the 
local legislators, and consigned the proceeds of the 
American tax to the Exchequer.* Townshend’s revenue 
was to be disposed of under the sign manual at the 
King’s pleasure. This part of the system had no limit 
as to time or place, and was intended, as a perpetual 
menace. In so far as it provided an independent 
support for the Crown officers, it did away with the 
•necessity of colonial legislatures. Wherever the power 
idiould be exercised, Governors would have little induce- 
ment to call Assemblies, and an angry Minister might 

• 

* Report of the Board of Trade, July 10, 1767. 

3 Garth, May 17, 1767 ; 7 Oeo. III. c. Ivi. 

^ Compare Hartley’s Letters on the War. 
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dissolve thorn vrithout inconvenience to his Administra- 
tion.^ Henceforward “no native” of America could 
hope to receive any lucrative commission imder the 
Crown, unless he were one of the martyrs to the 
Stamp Act. Places would be filled by some Briton- 
born, who should have exhibited full proof, of his 
readiness to govern so refractory a people as the 
Americans according to the principle of bringing them 
to the most exact and implicit obedience to the dictates 
of England.^ 

Such an one was Tryon, now Governor of North 
Carolinay a> sdldior who, in the army, had learned little 
beyond a fondness for display. To mark the boundary 
which in October 1765 had been agreed upon between 
the Carolinas and the Cherokees,’ he, at the cost of an 
impoverished and suifering colony,* marched a com- 
pany of riflemen through the woods,* to the banks of 
Reedy River. The Beloved Men of the Cherokees met 
him on the way. “ The Man above,” said their orator, 
“ is head of all. He made the land and none other, 
and He told me that the land I stand on is mine, and 
all that is on it. True it is, the deer and the buffalos 
and the turkeys are almost gone. I refer all to Him 
above. The White People eat what they have here ; 

* W. S. Johnson to the Governor of Connecticut, July 13, 1767 ; Garth to 
Committee of South Carolina, July 5, 1767. 

> W. S. Johnson to |^uyvesant of New York, July 10, 1767. 

3 Tryon to Rutherford, &o., Commissioners, June 4 and 6, 1767. 

* Compare Martin’s History of North Carolina, ii. 228. 

‘ Tryon to Secretary of State, July 8, 1767. 
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but our food is further off. Tho laud is very good, but 
I will not love it. The land on this side the line I will 
not love ; I give it to the White People. When they 
buy land, they give what soon wears out ; but land 
lasts always. Yet the land is given when the line is 
run.” ’ As ho spoke, he laid down a string of beads on 
the course of the border. Prom the Elm Tree on 
Reedy River, the frontier was marked as far* as to an 
Oak on tho top of the Mountains which rise over the 
sources of the Pacolet and the Broad ; and thence it 
was agreed, that it should run directly to Chiswcll’s 
Lead Minos on tho .New River branch of the Kanawha.” ■ 
The Cherokee Chiefs, famiTiar with the cruelty and craft 
of tho most pernicious beast of prey in the raountaius, 
ceremoniously distinguished the Governor by tho name 
of tho Great Wolf.’* ^ 

The Highlands of North Carolina wore already the 
homes of a comely and industrious race.'* Well might 
David Hume, in view of the ever expanding settlements 
of those who spoke the same tongue with himself, invite 
Gibbon to admire, how “the solid and increasing 
establishments in America promised superior .stability 
and duration to the English language.” * 

* Jud’s Friond’B Talk in reply lo Tryon, at Tyger Uivcv Oamp, June 2, 1707. 

2 Deed with the Cherokees, June 13, 1767. 

^ Tryon to the Secretary of State, July 14, 1767.^ 

* Tryon to the Secretary, July 8. ^ 

^ David Hume to Gibbon, 1767, in Burton. 
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now TOWNSHEND’S AMERICAN TAXES WERE RECEIVED BY 
FRANCE AND AMERICA.-COALITION OF THE KINO AND THE 
ARISTOCRACY. 

July— Noveper, 1767 . 

Tub anarchy in the Ministry was agreeable to the 
King, for it enabled him to govern as well as to reign. 
Grafton made no tedious speeches in the closet, and 
had approved the late American regulations ; persuading 
himself even tliat the choice of tea as the subject of 
taxation was his own ; ' that the law, suspending the 
legislative functions of New York, was marked by 
moderation and dignity;* and that abrogating the 
Charters of the American Colonies would bo their 
emancipation from “ fetters.’' ’ 

The King, who wished to retain Conway in office, 
and had looked into his heart to know how to wind and 
rule him, attached him by the semblance of perfect 

t 

‘ Grafton of Limwlf, in his Autobiography. 

• Grafton’s Autobiography. 

^ Grafton's Autobiography. 
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trust ; showing him all Chatham’s letters/ and giving 
him leave to treat with his own old associates, though 
Grafton desired to effect through Gower a junction with 
the friends of Bedford. ** 

But Rockingham, who never opened his eyes to Ae 
light that was springing from the increased intelligence 
of the masses, and left out of view that all his glory as 
a statesman had come from his opposition to Grenville 
and Bedford, governed himself exclusively by the ancient 
principle of his party, “ to fight up against the King and 
against the people,” * and set about forming a Ministry 
by cementing the shattered fragments of the old Whig 
aristocracy. He began with Bedford. “Bedford and 
Grenville are one,” said Rigby, by authority; “and 
neither of them will ever depart from the ground taken, 
to assert and establish the entire sovereignty of Great 
Britain over her Colonies.” * In reply, Rockingham 
avoided all detail as to measures and as to men, and 
according to the old fashion, satisfied himself by declaring 
for a “ wide and comprehensive ” system. After a week’s 
negotiation,® and with no plan but to support privilege 


* Walpole’s Memoirs, iU. 61, 62. Hero Walpole becomes a leading autliority 
on account of his intimacy with Conway, and for the time, with Grafton. The 
comparison, with the autobiography of the latter, shows that Walpole was 
well-informed. 

* Grafton to Northington, July 18, 1767. 

^ Marquis of Lansdowne to Arthur Lee, in Life of Arthur Lee, il 357. 

^ PhilUmore’s Life and Correspondence of Lord Lyttelton, ii. 724. 

* Numerous Papers illustrating, the negotiation aro to be found in Bedford’s 
Correspondence, iii. Compare, also, Lyttelton’s Life and Con'cspoiulcncc ; 
the Grenville Papers, iv; and Albemarle’s Rockingham, ii. 
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against prerogative, lie announced to Grafton* his 
readiness to form a now Administration. 

The King, whom Rockingham had now to encounter, 
was greatly his superior in sagacity and consistency of 
coaduct. Remaining implacable towards Grenville,® he. 
surveyed calmly the condition of the chequered factious, 
which had been so freshly and so loosely put together ; 
he saw that his own consent to their union would set 
them at variance among themselves ; ® and ho gave 
Rockingham leave to revive, if he could, the exclusive 
rule of the great Whig families. He knew that he was 
master of the field. “ The King may make a page first 
minister,”* said Lord Holland. The day was past when 
England was to be governed by privilege alone ; but 
with the decline of the aristocracy, the people, 
not less than the King, increased in authority ; 
demanded more and more to know what was passing 
in Parliament ; and prepared to enforce their right to 
intervene. All that could bo done through the press in 
their support, was done with alacrity.® “ Power,” thought 
a French observer,® “ has passed into the hands of the 


^ Grafton to Rockingham, July l/i, 1767 ; Rockingham to Grafton, July 16, 
1767. 

3 Walpole’s Memoirs, iii. 67, 68 ; and compare 86. 

* Compare Bedford to Rockingham, July 16, 1767, in Bedford’s Correspond* 

eiice, iii. 373. Grenville to Temple, July 18, 1767, in Grenville Papers, iv. 69. 
Walpole’s Memoirs. Temple to Rigby, July 17,1767. Bedford to Rockingham, 
July 17, 1767, &c. &c. Grenville to Rigby, July 16, 1767; and same to same, 
July 17, 1767, 9 o’clock. * Walpole’s Memoirs, iii. 66. 

* Compare T. Hollis to Andi’ew Eliot, Feb. 23, 1767. 

® Durand, acting as French minister at Loudon, to Choiseul, July 21, 1767. 
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populace and the merchants. The country is exceedingly 
jealous of its liberty.” 

While Rockingham, self-deluded as to the purposes of 
his associates,* summoned his political allies to London, 
^helburno was quieting the controversy with An^erica 
respecting the Billeting Act. New York had foreseen 
the storm, and without recognising the binding force of 
the British Statute, or yet conforming to its provisions, 
it had made a grant of money ® for the use of the army, 
without specifications. This, by the advice of the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General,® Shelburne 
received as a sufficient compliance,'* and the Assembly 
went on as though nothing had happened. The health 
of Chatham was all the while growing worse ; and his 
life began to be despaired of. His letters were kept 
from him.® Of the transactions that were going forward, 
he was scarce even a spectator, and seemed to bo 
unconcerned in the event.® 

About nine o’clock in the evening of the 20th, the 
leaders of the two branches of the Oligarchy met at 
Newcastle House. When Rockingham had explained 
the purpo.se of the meeting, Bedford, on behalf of Temple 

* Walpole’s Memoirs, iii. (>8. 

2 Moore to Shelburne, June 18, 1767. 

^ Shelburne to Chatham, in Chat. Corr. iy, 325* 

* Shelburne to Moore, July 18, 1767. Compai# Vote of New York Assembly, 
June 6, 1767. Message of Moore, Nov. 18, 1767. Board of Trade to the King, 
May 7, 1768. 

^ Lady Chatham to Grafton. N(^h End, July 31, 1767. 

® De Querchy to Chuiseul, June 10, June 16, July 8, 1767. T. Whately to 
Lord Temple, July 80, 1767. 
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and Grenville,* declared theit willingness to support a 
comprehensive administration, provided it adopted the 
capital measure of asserting and establishing the 
sovereignty of Great Britain over its Colonies. At this 
ilocl^ngham flew into a violent passion, and ’* complaine(\ 
of tlieir calling on him and his friends for a declaration 
on American affairs ; whatever answer he might give, 
they would throw a construction on his conduct to his 
disadvantage before the public.® Bedford insisted with 
firmness on the declaration. “Wo may as well demand 
one from you,” cried Richmond,* “ that you never will 
disturb that country jigain.” Sandwich interposed to 
reconcile the difference ® by substituting an ambiguity 
for the explicit Janguage of Grenville. 

Yet the same difficulty recurred on discussing the 
division of employments. In the House of Commons 
the lead must belong to Conway or Grenville. Against 
the latter Rockingham was inflexible ; and Bedford 
equally doterraiiicd against the former. So at one 
o’clock at night the meeting broke up without any 
result, though the Duke of Newcastle, in his vain 
entreaties, had been moved to tears.® 


* Grenville to Rigby, July 16, 1767 ; Temple to Rigby, July 16, 17671 Joint 
letter of Temple and Grenville, July 17, 1767. 

Bedford’s Journal, July ' 2 ^ 1767. Durand to Choiseul, July 28, 1767. 
l%oc;|inpbam to Dowdeswell in Cavendlsb Debates, i. 584. Rockingham to 
Hardwicki, in Albemarle, ii. 50. This letter has the wrong date, of July 2, 
for July 20. . MVjilpolo’s Memoirs, iii. 80. 

*’ Almons Political Register i. 204. 

Durand to Choiseul, 'July 28, I7fi7. 
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The next day Newcastle, whom forty years’ expe- 
rience had accomplished as an adept in the art of 
constructing Ministries by compromise, made an effort 
to revive the system which had flourished during his 
long career ; and the two parties met once more at his 
house. But the difficulty about America could not be 
got over. Rockingham again avowed his distrust of 
Grenville * and Temple, and insisted on Conway’s taking 
the lead in the House of Commons. This loft no possi- 
bility of agreement ; “ and we broke up,” says Bedford, 
“ with our all declaring ourselves free from all engage- 
ments to one another, and to be as before this negotiation 
began.” 

During the suspense the King, who had never been 
in earnest for a change,’* would not admit Rockingham 
to an audience ; now that he bad failed, he was received 
to make confession, that the country required a strong, 
imitcd, and permanent administration, and that he 
himself could not form one of any kind. He did not 
omit to add some reproaches about the past ; but the 
King was in the best humour. He bowed very graciously, 
and Rockingham bowed, and so they parted. “ What 
did the King say to you 1 ” asked Grafton and Conway 
eagerly, as Rockingham came out ; and the only answer 
ho could make was — “ Nothing.” 

‘ Compare Lyttelton to Temple, Nov. 1767, in Lyttelton’s Life and Corr. 
ii. 740. 

3 journal of the second Lord Hardwicko, in Life of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wioke, iii. 459, 
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Once more llockingham was urged to join with the 
friends of Chatham;' but he was unaccommodating 
and impracticable." “ Ho has managed it ill,” thought 
Uardwicke.^ Kichmond and others were anxious and 
uneasy.* A leader of a party had never done so 
much to diminish its influence. Very honest, truly 
liberal, of a merciful and generous nature, his intellect 
boro no comparison to his virtue^, his conduct no 
analogy to his good intentions. Deceived by his 
reverence for the p;ist, without ability to plan a system 
suited to his age, he loft the field open to those who 
wished ill to liberty in America and in England. His 
enemies were pleased, for he had acted exactly as their 
interests required ; the King was never in better spirits.® 
Grafton, too, obtained the credit of moderation by 
his seeming readiness to retire ; and, after the rejection 
of all his offers to Eockingham, people saw him at the 
head of the Treasury with less dissatisfaction. He 
retained the confident expectation of an alliance® with 
Bedford, who could not keep his party together without 
officml patronage but for the moment, ho relied on 
Townshend.® 

So Charles Townshend remained in the cabinet, 

^ Cuuipare Durand to ChoiBeul, August 3, 1707. 

- Wliately to Temple, July 30, 1767; in Lyttelton, 720. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwickc, iii. 459. 

^ E. Burke to Kockinghoin, August 18, 1767. 

^ E. Burke to Kockingliain, August 1, 1767. 

* Wuliiolo « Memoirs, iil 99. 

^ Dm'and to Choiseul, August 7, 1707. ® CrAtton’s Autobiogruphy. 
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treating every thing in jest,* scattering ridicule with 
full hands, and .careless on whom it fell. Grafton was 
apparently the Chief ; but the King held the helm,<md 
as the dissolution of Parliament drew near, was the 
more happy in a dependent Ministry. The patronage 
of the Crow'n amomited to an annual disbursement of 
six millions sterling,* and the secret service money was 
employed to cover ^he expenses of elections, at a time 
when less than ten thousand voteis chose a majority of 
the House of Commons. As merchants and adventurers, 
rich with the profits of trade or the spoils of India,® 
competed for boroughs, the price of votes within twenty 
years had increased throe-fold. The Duke of New- 
castle grumbled as usual. Edmund Durke grumbled 
also, because the moneyed men of his party did not 
engage more of the “ verud boroughs.”"* In the great 
contest with oppression, ho had no better reliance than 
on the English constitution as it was, and the charitable 
purchase of venal boroughs by opulent noblemen of his 
connection.. 

“ May the anarchy in the British government last 
for ages,” wrote Choiseul.® “ Your prayer will be 

heard,” answered Durand, then in London as Minister.® 

• 

^ Duroud to Ohoitieul, August 7 , 17ti7. 

- Duraud to Clioiseul, August 12, 1767. 

* Durand to Choiseul, August 7, 1767. 

* Kurke to Kockiiigham, August 13, 1767. 

^ tihoisoul to Durand, Compi5gne, August 4, 1767 ; la luiuuto de cetfo 
otait de la main du Due de Choiseul. 

® Durand to Choiseul, August 1767. No date of the doy. The i^S. is 
August 22. 
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“ The opposition during this reign will always be strong, 
for the cabihet will always be divided ; but the genius 
of tlie nation, concentrating itself on commerce and 
Colonies, compensates the inferiority of the men in 
power, and makes great advances without their guid- 
ance.” “ My position,” observed Choiseul, as he con- 
templated alike in Asia and in America, the un- 
disputed ascendency of the nation iprhich he called his 
“enemy,”* “is the most vexatious possible ; I see the 
ill ; I do not see the remedy.” Anxious to send none 
but the most accurate accounts, Durand made many 
inquiries of FrankUn, and asked for all his political 
writings. “That intriguing nation,” said Franklin,® 
“would like very well to blow up the coals between 
Britain and her Colonies ; but I hope wo sliall give 
them no opportunity and he still laboured for recon- 
ciliation. 

“ In England,” observed Durand,® “ there is no one 
who does not own tliat ite American Colonies will 
one day form a separate State. The Americans are 
jealous of their hberty and will, always wish to extend 
it. The taste for independence must prevail among 
them. Yet the fears of England will retard its coming, 
for she will shun whatever can unite them.” “ Let her 
but attempt to establish taxes in them,” rejoined 

Choiseul, “ and those countries, greater than England 

• 

* From tho Dospatch of August 4. 

2 Fituikliu to his son, August 2S, 1767 ; Writings, vii. 357. 

'■* Dui’and to Choiseul, August 11, 1767. 
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in extent, and pefliaps becoming more populous, having 
fisheries, forests, shipping, corn, iron and the like, will 
easily and fearlessly separate themselves from #he 
mother country,”. “ Do not calculate,” replied Durand,”* 
“ on a near revolution in the American Colonies. They 
iispire not to independence, but to equality of rights 
with the mother country. A plan of union will always 
bo a means in rese^ by which England may shun the 
greater evil. When the separation comes, the other 
Colonies of Europe will be the prey of those whom 
excessive vigour may have detached from their parent 
stock. Tho loss of the Colonies of France anS of Spain 
will be the consequence of the revolution in the Colonics 
of England.”’ 

The idea of emancipating the whole colonial world 
was alluring to Choiseul ; and ho judged correctly of 
tho nearness of the conflict. “ The die is thrown,” said 
men in Boston, on hearing the Revenue Act had been 
carried through. “ The Rubicon is past.”'"* “We will 
form one universal combination,” it was whispered, “ to 
eat nothing, drink nothing, and wear nothing imported 
from Great Britain.”* The Fourteenth of August waS 
commemorated as the Anniversary of the first resistance 
to the Stamp Act,® The intended appropriation of the 

* Durand to Choiseul, August 80, 1767. 

Duraud to Choiseul, Sept, 5, 1767. 

^ Ampare the Narrative in Bernard to Shelburne, Sept. 14, 1767. 

‘^mpaj’e Letter of Hutchinson, July 18, 1767. 

* Memorial of Commissioners of Customs in America, to the Lord of tii.,* 
Troiisury, Febimry 12, 1768. 
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new revenue, to make the crown officers independent of 
the people, stung the patriots to madness. “ Such coun- 
sel#” they said, “ will deprive the prince who now sways 
the British sceptre of millions of free subjects.”* And 
when it was considered, that Mansfield and the Ministry 
declared some of the grants in colonial Charters to 
be nugatory on the ground of their extent, the press 
of Boston, in concert with New Ti.rk,* following the 
precedent set by Molineux in his argument for Ireland, 
reasoned the matter through to its logical conclusion. 

“Liberty,” said the earnest writer,® “is the inherent, 
right of Jill mankind. Ireland has its own Parliament 
and makes laws ; and English statutes do not bind 
them, says Lord Coke, because they send no knights to 
Parliament. The same reason holds good as to America. 
Consent onl}' gives human laws their force. There- 
fore the Parliament of England cannot extend their 
jurisdiction beyond their constituents. Advancing the 
powers of the Parliament of England, by breaking the 
rights of the Parliaments of America^ may in time have 
its effects.” “ If this writer succeeds,” said Bernard, 
“ a civil war must ensue and the prediction was well 
founded, for the King, on his part, was irrevocably 
bent on giving support to the new system.® , 

* Britannus Americanus, in Boston Ghizette, 645, 2, 1, of August 17, 1767. 

Bernard to Shelburne, Sept. 14, 1767. / 

^ In the Boston Gazette of August 24, appeared a paper takei^jj^oin 
Moliiieux’s Case of Ireland, with voriatious to adapt it to America. ^ 

^ Beraardto Sbolburno, August 24, 1767. 

^ Minute Book, xxxviii. 459. Whitehall Treasury* Chambers, August 27, 1767. 
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Tho Act suspending the legislative functions of New 
York increased the discontent. The danger of the 
example was understood ; and while patriots of Boston 
encouraged one another to justify themselves in the 
eye of tho present and of coming generations,* they 
added, “ Our strength consists in union. Let us above 
all, bo of one heart and one mind. Call on our sister 
Colonies to join wi|^ us. Should our righteous oppo- 
sition to slavery be named rebellion,® yet pursue duty 
with firmness, and leave the event to Heaven.”® An 
intimate correspondence grew up between Now York 
and Boston. They would nullify Townshend’s Eovenuo 
Act by consuming nothing on which lie had laid a 
duty ; and avengo themselves on England by importing 
no more British goods. 

At the beginning of this excitement, Charles Towns- 
hend was seized with fever, and after a short illness, 
during which he met danger with the imconcerned 
levity that had marked his conduct of the most serious 
affairs,^ he died at the age of forty-one, famed alike 
for incomparable talents, and extreme instability.® 
Where were now his gibes ? ® Where his flashes of 

* Sui Iinporator, in Boston Gazette, 648, 3, 1 ; August 31, 1767. 

* l8i*ael M^Cuduit to Lieut. Governor Hutchinson, London, Dec. 10, 1707. 
“ That treasonable letter to Edes and Gill, in your Boston Gazette of August 
31, last.” 

.3 A. F. to Edes and Gill, in Boston Gazette, 648^ 3, 2. 

* ipiJpole’a Memoirs of Qeoi:ge III., iil 99. 

* W. S. Johnson to E. Dyer, Sept. 12,. 1767, and other letters of Joliuson. 

« Letters of Lady Hervey, Sept. 1767. 
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merriment that set the table in a roar ; his brilliant 
eloquence which made him the wonder of Parliament ? 
If 4 )is indiscretion forbade esteem, his good humour 
dissipated hate. He had been courted by all parties, 
but never possessed the confidence of any. He followed 
no guide, and he had no plan of his own. No one 
wished him as an adversary ; no one trusted him as an 
associate. He sometimes spoke wk|i boldness ; but at 
heart ho was as timid as he was versatile. He had 
clear conceptions, depth of understanding, great know- 
ledge of every branch of administration,* and indefati- 
gable assiduity in business. During the last session of 
Parliament, his career had been splendid and success- 
ful. He had just obtained the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland for his brother, and a peerage for his wife, to 
descend to his children ; ® and with power, fortune, 
affection, and honours clustering around him, he fell 
in the bloom of manhood, the most celebrated states- 
man who has left nothing but errors to account for 
his fame. 

The choice of his successor would decide on the 
continuance of the Ministry, of which his death seemed 
to presage the overthrow. Choiseul,* a good judge, 
esteemed Grenville by far the ablest financier in Eng- 
land, and greatly feared his return to office. It was 


* Durand to Choiseul, Sept. 8, 1767. 

‘ Grafton's Autobiogni{>liy. 

^ See many of hia letters to the embassy at London. 
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believed,, tliat on the day of To wnshend’s death Grafton 
advised the recall of Grenville ; and that the King 
replied with strong emotion, “ Never speak to me again 
of that man ; for I never, my life long, will see him.” ’ 
“ The King himself has the greatest distrust of those 
who would rule him, so that he never will let any one 
prevail,” said the Princess Amelia, “ were Bute and the 
Princess of Wales* no more. Ministers would not be 
more stable.” ^ Following his own sure instinct, he 
directed that the vacant place should lie offered to 
Lord North. Receiving the summons, North hastened 
to London, declined the office from fear of his inability 
to cope with Grenville on questions of finance, returned 
to the country, and changed his mind just in season to 
accept ® before the appointment of another. 

At that time Lord North was thirty-five years 
old, having seen the light in the same year with 
Washington. While the great Virginian employed 
himself as a careful planter, or fulfilled his trust as a 
colonial legislator, or, in his hour of leisure, leaning 
against the primeval oaks on the lawn at Mount 


* Durand to Choiseul, Sept. 11, 1767. That the Kinjf spoke very civilly to 
Lord Suffolk reapecting his enemy Grenville after Orenvilio'ii death, only illus- 
trates a proverb of two thousand years ago. The letter of Durand i» not 
conclusive, but Walpole had good means of information ; Grafton Bays that 
Grenville was never liked by the King; and the Grenville Diary for 1765, 
fully accounts for the King’s invincible repugnance to a minister whoso stub- 
bornness had made him turn red and even shed tears. 

* Purand to Choiseul, Sept. 16, 1767. 

* North* to Grafton, Sept. 10, 1767. Charles Lloyd to Lord Lyttelton, 
Sept. 17, 1767 ; Lyttelton’s Life, 733, 734. 
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Vernon, in full view of the thickly forested hill which 
now bears tlio Capitol, mused on the destinies of his 
country, and resolved to preserve its liberty. Lord 
North entered the cabinet, in which he was to remain 
for fifteen of the most eventful years in the history of 
Britain. He was a Minister after the King’s own 
heart ; not brilliant, but of varied and extensive 
knowledge ; good humoured and able i opposed to 
republicanism, to reform, and to every popular mea- 
sure. He had voted for the Stamp Act, and against 
its repeal ; ‘ and had been foremost in the pursuit of 
Wilkes. Though choleric, he was of an easy tempera- 
ment ; a friend to peace, yet not fearing war ; of 
great personal courage, which however partook some- 
thing of apathy ; rarely violent ; never enterprising ; 
of such moderation in his ambition, his wishes and 
his demands, that ho seemed oven disinterested. His 
judgment was clear and his perceptions quick ; but his 
will was feeble ; a weakness which only endeared him 
the more to his royal master, making his presence 
soothing, not by arts of flattery, but by the qualities of 
his nature. He took a leading part in the conduct of 
affairs, just as the people of America were, discussing 
the character of the now Revenue Act, which the 
King had not suggested ; which no living member of 
the cabinet would own ; which Grafton, the prime 
Minister, described as “^bsurd ; ” but which was loft 

^ Compare W. S. Jphnson to Governor Pitkin, 1767. 
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as tke fatal bequest of Charles Townshend to his 
successors and his country.' 

The new taxes were not to be collected till the 
twentieth of November ; and should the Sons of 
Liberty effect a universal agreement to send for no 
more goods from Britain, no customs would, even 
then, fall due. “ But such a confederacy,” said Ber- 
nard,’ “ will be impracticable without violence ; ” and 
he advised a regiment of soldiers as tho surest way of 
“ inspiring notions of acquiescence and submission.” 
“ Ships of war and a regiment,” said Paxton in Eng- 
land,® “ are needed to ensure tranquillity.” 

Never was a community more distressed or divided 
by fear and hope, than that of Boston. There the 
American Board of the Commissioners of tho Customs 
was to be established ; and to that town tho continent 
was looking for an example. Rash words were spoken,* 
rash counsels conceived. “ The Commissioners,” said 
tho more hasty, “must not be allowed to land.” 
“ Paxton must, like Oliver, be taken to Liberty Tree 
or the gallows, and obliged to resign.” “ Should we be 
told to perceive our inability to oppose the mother 
country,” cried the youthful Quincy, ‘‘wo boldly 
answer, that in defence of our civil and religious 

' OraitonV Autobiography ; Compare speeches of Camden, of Grafton, of 
Shelburne, in the House of Lords, Feb. 7, 1775, and of Camden and Grafton, 
March 5, 1776. 

3 Bernard to Shelburne, August 81, September 7, 1767. 

* Compare Bollon to Hutchinson, August 11, 1767. 

* Bernard to Shelbtime, Sept 21, 1767. 

VOL. ra. 
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rights, ■with the God of annies on our side, we fear 
not the hour of trial ; though the host of our enemies 
should cover the field like locusts, yet the sword of the 
Lord and Gideon shall prevail.” ‘ 

As the lawyers of England all now decided, that 
American taxation by Parliament was legal and con- 
stitutional, the press of Boston sought support in 
something more firm than human opinion, and more 
obligatory than the acts of irresponsible legislation. 
“ The law of nature,” said they,® “ is the law of God, 
irreversible itself and superseding all^ human law. It 
perfectly reconciles the true interest and happiness of 
every individual, with the true interest and happiness 
of the universal whole. The laws and constitution of 
the English Government are the best in the world, 
because they approach nearest to the laws God has 
established in our nature. Those who have attempted 
this barbarous violation of the most sacred rights of 
their country, deserve the name of rebels and traitors, 
not only against tlie laws of their country and their 
King, but against Heaven itself and that God who 
has established the laws of nature.” 

Province called to province. “ A revolution must 
inevitably ensue,” said a groat student of Scripture 
prophecies,® in a village of Connecticut. 

1 Boston Gazette, Oct. 5, 1767 ; 653, 1, 2, Hyperion, by Josiah Quincy. 

2 G. in Boston Gazette, Oct. 6 , 1767 ; 653, 2, 2 ; Compare H. Rogere to 
Hutchinson, London, Dea 30, 1767. 

3 B. Gale of Killingworth to Ezra Stiles, Oct. 15, 1767. 
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“We have discouraging tidings from a mother 
country,” thought Trumbull.* “ The Americans have 
been firmly attached to Great Britain ; nothing but 
severity will dissolve the union.” 

At Boston, revolution was rapidly advancing. Faith 
in the integrity of Parliament was tmdermined ; * men 
wore convinced that arbitrary will might be made the 
sole rule of government by a concert with Parliament ; 
and they called to mind the words of Locke, that 
when the constitution is broken by the obstinacy of the 
Prince, “ the pe<^le must appeal to Heaven.” ® The 
nation had the right to resist }- and they who deserved 
to enjoy liberty would find the means. 

A petition to the Governor * to convene the Legis- 
lature having been rejected with “contempt,”® the 
inhabitants of Boston, over sensitive to “the sound 
of Liberty,”® assembled on the 28 th of October, in 
Town Meeting, and voted to forbear the importa- 
tion and use of a great number of articles of British 
produce and manufacture. They appointed a com- 
mittee for obtaining a general subscription to such an 
agreement, and, to extend the confederacy, ordered 

* The Lord Governor of Connecticut to the Agent of Connecticut in 
London, Nov. 17, 1767. 

® From the Craftsman, in the Boston Gazette, Oct. 12, 1767; 654, 

2 , 2 . 

* Boston Gazette, Oct. 19, 1767 ; 665, 1, 1, and 2. Locke on Civil Govern 
ment, o. ziv. 

* Cashing and others to Bernard, Oot. 7, 1767. 

Bernard to Shelburne, October 6 and 15. 

^ Hutohinson [to T. Pov^nall probably], Nov. 10, 1767. 
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their resolves to be sent to all the towns in the 
Province and also to the other Colonies.* 

It was observable that Otis, heretofore so fervid, on 
this occasion recommended caution, and warned against 
giving offence to Great Britain.® Even the 20th of 
November passed away in quiet. Images and placards 
were exhibited ; but they were removed by the friends 
of the people. A Town Meeting was convened to 
discountenance riol. Otis, in a long speech,^ which was 
said to have been entirely on the side of Government,® 
went so far as to assert the King’s j*ight to appoint 
officers of the customs in what manner and by what 
denominations he pleased ; and he advised the town to 
make no opposition to the now duties. But months 
elapsed before any ship anived laden with goods that 
were dutiable. The prospect of having their avarice 
gratified, blinded Hutchinson and Bernard. The latter 
reported that the faction “dared not show its face,” 
that “ the province would recover its former reputation ” 
for loyalty. “Our incendiaries seem discouraged,” 
wrote Hutchinson ; and as he travelled the circuit, he 
spread it through the country, that the New-Yorkers 
were all for peace, that the people of Boston would be 
left alone. 

‘ Hutchinson [to T. Pownall], Nov. lOj X767. Bernard to Shelburne, 
Oct. 30, 1767. 

2 Bernard to Shelburne, Oct. 30, 1767. 

^ Bernard to Shelburne, Nov. 21, 1767. Compare also Boston Evening 
Post, Nov. 23, 1767 ; and a card from Otis in Boston Gazette, Nov. 30, 1767. 
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But on tho banks of the Delaware the illustrious 
Fanner, John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, who had been 
taught from his infancy to love humanity and liberty, 
calne forth before the continent as a champion of 
American rights. He was an enthusiast in his love for 
England, and accepted tho undefined relations of the 
Parliament to the Colonies as a perpetual compromise, 
which neither party was to disturb by pursuing an 
abstract theory to its ultimate conclusions. His words 
carried tho more weight, because he argued against tho 
new Port Duties, only as a conservative. 

“ If once we are separated from tho mother country,” 
ho asked in tho sincerity of sorrow, “ what new form of 
government shall we adopt ? or where shall wo find 
another Britain to supply our loss ? Tom from tho 
body to which we wore united by religion, liberty, laws, 
affections, relation, language, and commerce, we must 
bleed at every vein.” ‘ Ho admitted that Parliament 
possessed a legal authority to regulate tho trade of every 
part of the empire. Examining all the statutes relating 
to America from its first settlement, he found every one 
of them based on that principle till the administration 
of Grenville. Never before did the British Commons 
think of imposing duties in the Colonies for the purpose 
of raising a revenue. GrenviUe first asserted in the 
preamble of pne Act, that it was “just and necessary ” 
for them to give and grant such duties ; and in the 


* Farmer’s Letters. Letter iii. in Dickinson’s Works, i. 171. 
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preamble of another, that it was “just and necessary” 
to raise a further revenue in the same way ; while the 
preamble of the last Act granting duties upon paper, 
glass, colours, and tea, disregarding ancient precedents 
under cover of these modern ones, declared that it was 
moreover “ expedient,” that a revenue should bo so 
raised. “ This,” said the Parmer, “ is an innovation 
and a most dangerous innovation. Wo being obliged to 
take commodities from Great Uritain, special duties on 
their exportation to us aro as much taxes upon us as 
those imposed by the Stamp Act. Great Britain claims 
and exercises the right to prohibit manufactures in 
America. Once admit that she may lay duties upon 
her exportations to us, for the purpose of levying money 
on us only, she then will have nothing to do but to lay 
those duties on the articles which she prohibits us to 
manufacture, and the tragedy of American liberty is 
finished. Wo are in the situation of a besieged city, 
surrounded in every part but one. If that is closed up, 
no step can bo taken but to surrender' at discretion. 

“I would persuade the people of these Colonies 
immediately, vigorously, and unanimously, to exert 
themselves in 4he most firm, but the most peaceable 
manner, for obtaining relief. If an inveterate resplu* 
tion is formed to annihilate the liberties of the governed, 
English history affords examples of resistance by 
force.” 

The Farmer’s Letters carried conviction through the 
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Thirteen Colonies ; the men whose fathers came to the 
wilderness for freedom to say their prayers, would not 
fear to take up ai’ms against a preamble which implied 
thoir servitude. 



CHAPTER VII. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONSULTS HER SISTER COLONIES.— HILLS 

BOROUairS administration of the colonies. 

November, 1767 — February, 1768. 

On the 24th of November, the Twelfth Parliament 
came together for the last time, previous to its dissolu- 
tion, Its members were too busy in preparing for the 
coming elections to interfere with America, about which 
the King’s speech was silent ; * and when Grenville 
descanted on two or three papers in the Boston Gazette, 
as infafnous libels on Parliament, the House showed 
only weariness of his complaints.* Bedford himself 
objected to Grenville’s Test for America ; ® and “ pre- 
ferred making an example of some one seditious fellow.” 
The King kept the Ministry from breaking, and proved 

* Qarth to South Carolina, Nov. 25, 1767. 

* W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, Deo. 26, 1767. W. S. Johnson to Jared 
Ingersoll, Nov. 30, 1767. Franklin to Galloway, Ded, 1, 1767, in Works, vii. 
360. N. Bogers to Hutchinson, Deo. 80, 1767. Miieellaneous letters asbribed 
to Junius, z. xxix. and xxxl, in Bohn’s edition, ii. 146, 108, 100. 

® Lyttelton to Temple, in Lyttelton, 741. 
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himself the most efficient man among them. “He 
makes each of them,” said Mansfield,* “ believe that he 
is in love with him, and fools them all. They will 
stand their ground,” he added, “ unless that madman. 
Lord Chatham, should come and throw a fire-ball in 
the midst of them.” But Chatham's long illness ® had 
for the time prostrated his powers. When his health 
began to give way, it was his passion to appear pos- 
sessed of the unbounded confidence of the King. A 
morbid restlessness now led him to great and extra- 
vagant expense, in which he vied with those who were 
no more than his equals in the peerage, but who wore 
besides the inheritors of vast estates. He would drive 
out with ten outriders and two carriages, each drawn 
by six horses.® His vain magnificence deceived no one 
save himself ; and was the poor relief of humbled pride. 
“ Ho is allowed to retain office, as a livelihood,” observed 
Bedford. The King complained of him, as “ a charlatan, 
who in difficult times affected ill-health to render him- 
self the more sought after ; ” * and saying that politics 
was a vile trade, more fit for a hack, than for a gentle- 
man,® he proceeded to construct a Ministry that would 
be disunited and docile. 

On the 5th of December, Bedford, now almost blind 

1 Lyttelton to Temple, Nov. 25; 1767 ; Lyttelton, 737. 

3 Compare to Choiseul, Nov. 23, 1767. 

’ Durand to <%oi8eul, Dea 10, 1767. 

4 Durand to Choiseul, Fab. 1, 1768. 

® Grenville Papers, iv. 184. 
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and near his end, just before the removal of cataracts 
from his eyes, told Grenville, that his age, his infirmi- 
ties and his tastes disinclined him to oppose the Court, 
which was willing ^ to enter into a treaty with him, and 
each member of the Opposition would do well to exer- 
cise a like freedom.® “ He chooses to give bread to his 
kinsmen and fnends ; ” said those whom ho deserted.^ 
Grenville could not conceal his despair.* To his junction 
with Bedford, he had sacrificed the favour of the King. 
Loft to battle alone by the ally for whom he had been a 
martyr, the famed financier saw “ the nothingness of 
the calculations of party.” His health began to fail ; 
the little that remained to him of life became steeped 
in bitterness ; he seemed ready to curse his former 
associates and to die. At the time when the public 
indignation was roused by the news of the general 
agreement which the town of Boston was promoting, 
and fears were entertained, that Paxton on his arrival 
would be taken to Liberty Tree and compelled to resign 
his new commission,® the Ministry was revolutionised, 
but without benefit to Grenville. The Colonies were 
taken from Shelburne and consigned to a separate 
department of State, with Lord Hillsborough as its 
Secretary. Conway made room for Lord Weymouth, 

^ Compare the entry in the Duke’s Diary, Oot. 1. 

* Durand to Choiseul, Dec. 18, 1767. 

’ Durand to Choiseul, Jan. 8. 1768. 

* Durand to Choiseul, Dec. 18, 1767. 

^ Durand to Choiseul, Deo. 10, 1767. 
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a vehement, but not forcible speaker ; in private life, 
cold and taciturn ; impoverished by gambling, and of 
such habits that the world * said he passed all the day 
in sleep and all the night in drinking. Gower, who had 
a better reputation, became President of the Council ; 
The Post Office was assigned to Sandwich, the ablest of 
them all as well as the most malignant against America; 
while Rigby was made Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, till 
ho could get tho Pay Office. All five were friends of 
the Duke of Bedford, and united respecting America 
in one opinion, which it was pretended Grafton also 
had accepted.* 

Nor bo it left unnoticed that Jenkinson, who took sd 
large a part in framing tho Stamp Act, held a place 
with Lord North at tho Treasury Board. “In him,” 
boasted Mauduit to his client, Hutchinson, “ we have 
gained a fresh accession in strength.* He is my fast 
friend, and has never yet failed me in anything which 
he undertook for me. He empowered mo to tell you 
he will make your affair one of his first concerns.” 
Jenkinson, whose noiseless industry exercised a prevail- 
ing influence over the neglect of Grafton and the ease 
of Lord North, formed the active and confidential bend 
between the Treasury and the office holders in Boston. 
“They of Massachusetts,” wrote Mauduit, “may be 
brought to repent of their insolence.” 

^ Dunmd to tho Duko of ChoiseuI, Jan. 19, 1768. Du Chatelet to tho Duko 
of Choigeul, Feb. 20, 1768. ^ Israol Mauduit to Hutchinson, Dec 15, 1767. 

^ Israel Mauduit to Hutchinson, Dec. 10, 1767. 
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To assert and maintain the authority of Parliament 
over America, was the principle on which the friends 
of Bedford entered the Ministry. Their anger * was 
quickened by the resolutions of Boston to set on foot 
manufactures and to cease importations.® “ The Ameri- 
cans,” it was said with acrimony, “ are determined to 
have as little connection with Great Britain as possible 
and the moment they can, they will renounce depen- 
dence.” * The partisans of the new Ministers professed 
to think it desirable that “ the Colonies should forget 
themselves still further.” “ Five or six frigates,” they 
clamoured, “ acting at sea, and three regiments on land, 
Vill soon bring them to reason and submission.” ® “ The 
waves,” replied Franklin,® “ never rise but when the 
winds blow : ” and addressing the British public, he 
showed that the new system of politics tended to 
dissolve the bonds of union between the two countries. 
“ What does England gain by conquests in America,” 
wrote the French Minister, “ but the danger of losing 
her own Colonies 1 Things cannot remain as they are ; 
the two nations will become more and more embittered, 
and their mutual griefs increase. In four years,® the 

* Durand to Choi 80 ul,*Dec. 11, 1767. 

^ W. S. Johnson to H. Temple, Feb. 12, 1767. Franklin to N. Franklin, 
Deo. 19, 1767. 

* N. Rogers to Hutchinson, London, Dec. 80, 1766. 

^ W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin^ Deo. 26, 1766. 

* Durand to Choiseul, Jan. 1, 1768. ^ Causes, &c., Works, iv. 242. 

7 Dtirandto Choiseul, Deo. 21, 1767. 

> Durand to Choiseul, Dec., 1767. Compare Andrew Eliot to Thomas 
Hollis Deo. 16, 1767. 
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Americans have nothing to fear from England, and 
will be prepared for resistance.” He thought of Holland 
as a precedent, yet “ America,” he observed, “ has no 
recognised chieftain ; and without the qualities united 
in the House of Orange, Holland would never have 
thrown off the yoke of Spain.” ‘ 

The extreme purpose of the Bedford party to abro- 
gate colonial charters and introduce a uniformity of 
government, appeared immediately on Hillsborough’s 
taking possession, of his office. Johnson, the faithful 
Agent of Connecticut, a churchman, and one who from 
Ids heart wirfied to avoid a rupture between the Colonies 
and England, congratulated him on his advancement.® 
“Connecticut,” declared Hillsborough, “may always 
depend upon my friendship and affection.” 

‘‘Connecticut,” said Johnson, “is a loyal Colony.” 
“You are a very free Colony,” rejoined Hillsborough; 
“generally you have used your very extraordinary powers 
with moderation ; but you are very deficient in your cor- 
respondence, so that we h^pe too little connection with 
you.” “ That ” answered flie agent, “ is owing to the 
good order and tranqiuUity which have so generally 
prevailed in a quiet Colony, where the government is 
wisely administered and the people easy and happy. 
Add to this : from tho nature of our constitution fewer 
occasions arise of troubling the King’s Ministers with 

1 Donuid to Chofaieul, Jon. 1, 1788. 

’ W. S. Johtuwn to W. Ktkin, Peb. 18, 1768. 
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our affairs tbau in the Governinents immediately under 
the Crown.” 

“ A request for a copy of your Colony laws,” said 
Hillsborough, “has been repeatedly made ; but I cannot 
find that any obedience has been paid to the requisi- 
tion.” “The Colony,” replied Johnson, “has several 
times sent over copies of the printed Law Book ; there 
is ono or more at the Plantation Office.” “It is the 
duty of the government,” resumed Hillsborough, “ to 
transmit from time tn time, not only the laws that pass, 
but aU the minutes of the proceedings of the Council 
and Assembly, that we may know what you are about, 
and rectify whatever may be amiss.” “ If your Lord- 
ship,” rejoined the agent, “ wants a copy of our laivs for 
private perusal, for the information of your clerks, or 
for reference, the Colony will send you one of their Law 
Books ; and you will find it as good a code of laws, 
almost, as could be devised for such an inffint country; 
and in no respect inferior to any collection of the kind 
in any of the Colonies. Bj^ if your Lordship means 
to have the laws transmitted for the inspection of the 
Ministry as such, and for the, purpose of approbation or 
disapprobation by his Majesty in Council, it is what the 
Colony has never done, and, I am persuaded, will never 
submit to. By the charter which King Charles II. 
granted, the Colony was invested with the power of 
legislation, not subject to revision. In point of ffict, 
your Lordship well knows, that those laws have 
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never been re-examined here, that the Colony has 
for more than a century been in the full exercise 
of those powers, without the least check or interrup- 
tion, except in a single instance, in such times and 
under such circumstances, as I believe you will not 
mention but with detestation, much less consider as 
a precedent.” 

" I have read your Charter,” said Hillsborough ; “ it 
is very full and expressive ; and I know what powers 
you have exercised under it. But there are such things 
as extravagant grants, which are, therefore, void. You 
will admit, there are many things which the King cannot 
grant, as the inseparable' incidents of the Crown. Some 
things which King Charles pretended to grant, may be 
of that nature, particularly the power of absolute legis- 
lation, which tends to the absurdity of creating an 
independent state.” 

“ Nobody,” replied Johnson, “ has ever reckoned the 
power of legislation among the inseparable incidents of 
the Crown. All lawyers are agreed, that it is an 
undisputed prerogative of the Crown to create corpora- 
tions ; and the power of law-making is, in some degree 
at least, incident to every corporation ; depending not 
merely on the words of the grant, but founded in the 
reason of things,, and coextensive with the purposes for 
which the body is created. Every corporation in 
England enjoys it as reaUy, though not as extensively, 
as the Colony of Connecticut. Since, therefore, no 
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question can be made of the right of the Crown to create 
such bodies and grant such powers in degree, it would 
be very difficult to limit the bounty of the Prince. The 
law has not done it, and who can draw the line? 
Surely not the Ministers of the Prince. The Colony 
charters are of a higher nature, and founded on a better 
title than those of the corporations of England. These 
are mere acts of grace and favour ; whereaa those in 
America were granted in consideration of very valuable 
services done, or to be performed. These services 
having been abundantly executed at an immense expense 
by the grantees in the peopling and cultivation of a fine 
country, the vast extension of his Majesty’s dominion, 
and the prodigious increase of the trade and revenues 
of the empire, the charters must now bo considered as 
grants upon valuable considerations, sacred and. most 
inviolable. And oven if there might liave been a 
question made upon the validity of such a grant as that 
to Connecticut in the day of it, yet Parliament as well 
as the Crown having, for more than a century, acquiesced 
in the exercise of the power claimed by it, the Colony 
has now a parliamentary sanction, as well as a title by 
prescription added to the royal grant, by all which it 
must bo effectually secured in the full possession of its 
charter rights.” 

“ These, are matters of nice and curious disquisition,” 
said Hillsborough, evasive|ly ; “ but at least youi* laws 
ought to be regularly transmitted for the inspection of 
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the Privy Council and for disapprobation, if fodnd 
repugnant to the laws of England.” 

“An extra-judicial oiMuion of the King’s Minister,” 
answered Johnson, “ or oven of the King’s Privy Council, 
cannot deterinino whether any particular A.ct is within 
that proviso or not ; this must bo decided by a court of 
law having jurisdiction of the matter, about which the 
law in question is conversant. If the General Assembly 
of Connecticut should make a law flatly contradictory 
to the statute of Great Britain, it may be void ; but a 
declaration of the King in council would still make it 
neither more nor less, so, but be as void as the law itself, 
for other words ift the charter clearly and expressly 
exclude them from deciding about it.” 

“ I have not seen theso things,” said Hillsborough, 
“ in the light in which you endeavour to place them. 
You are in danger of being too much a separate, inde- 
pendent state, and of having too little subordination to 
this country.” And then he spoke of the equal affection 
the King bore his American subjects,’ and of the great 
regard of the Ministers for them as Britons, whose 
rights were not to be injured. 

“Upon the repeal of the Stamp Afct,” said Johnson, 
“ we had hoped these were the principles adopted ; but 
the new duties imposed last winter, and other essential 
regulations in America, have damped those expectations 
and given alarm to the colonies.” 

“ Let neither side,” said Hillsborough, “ stick at small 
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mattera As to taxea you are infinitely better off than 
any of your fellow-subjects in Europe. You are less 
burdened than even the Irish.” 

“ 1 hope that England will not add to our burdens,” 
said Johnson ; “ you would certainly find it redound to 
your own prejudice.” 

Thus for two hours together, they reasoned on the 
rights of Connecticut ; and Hillsborough showed plainly 
his opinion, that its charter must be declared void, not 
on the pretence that it had been violated or misused, 
but because the people by the enjoyment of it were, 
too free. 

Connecticut so united caution with patriotism, that 
successive British Ministers were compelled to delay 
abrogating its charter, for want of a plausible excuse. 
Hillsborough on his side, under the exterior of warm 
professions of tenderness, cherished the fixed purpose of 
disregarding colonial privileges. His apologists called 
him honest and well-meaning ; he was passionate and 
full of self-conceit ; ^ alert in conducting business ; 
wrongheaded in forming his opinions, and pompously 
stiff in adhering to them. He proposed as his role 
of conduct, to join inflexibility of policy with con- 
ciliatory language ; and in a man of his moderate 
faculties, the attempt produced a mixture of obstinacy 
and deceit. 

His first action respecting Massachusetts was marked 

* Frankliu’s works, vii. 
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by duplicity. Hutchinson, through Mauduit, his agent, 
tod Jenkinson, obtained an annual gtant of two hundred 
pounds sterling. Hillsborough gave to the grant the 
form of a secret warrant under the King’s sign manual 
bn the commissioners of the customs at Boston.^ That 
a chief justice, holding office during pleasure and 
constantly employing his power for political purposes, 
should also receive money from the King, was fatal to 
the independence of the bench ; the secrecy of the 
grant betrayed on the part of the Minister a sense of 
shame. 

It was this use of the new revenue which the 
reflecting people in Boston particularly abhorred. “We 
shall be obliged,” said they, “ to maintain in luxury 
sycophants, court parasites, and hungry dependants, 
who will be sent over to watch and oppress those who 
support them.® If large salaries are given, needy poor 
lawyers from England and Scotland, or some tools of 
power of our own, will be placed on the bench. The 
governors will be men rewarded for despicable services, 
hackneyed in deceit and avarice; or some noble 
scoundrel who has spent his fortune in every hind of 
debauchery. 

. “ Unreasonable impositions tend to alienate the hearts 

* Hutchinson to Hillsborough, April 18, 1768. ** I have good reason to 
believe I am indebted to your lordship for the form of the warrant viz., 
« warrant for 200/. per annum, on the commissioner of the customs.” 

* Andrew Eliot to T. Hollis, Doc. 10, 1767 ; and compare A. Eliot to Arch- 
deacon Blackbume, Dec. 15, 1767. 
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of the colonists. Our growth is so great, in a few years 
Britain will not be able to compel our submission. Who 
thought that the four little provinces of Holland would 
have been able to throw off the yoke of that powerful 
kingdom of Spain 1 — ^yet they accomplished it by their 
desperate perseverance.” “Liberty is too precious a 
jewel to be resigned.” ^ 

Such wore the sentiments of the more moderate 
among the patriots. Still the attempt at concerting aii 
agreement not to import had thus far failed ; and 
unless the Assembly of Massachusetts should devise 
methods of resistance, the oppressive law would gradually 
go into effect. The hot spirits in that body were ready 
to break out into a flame ; there were men among them 
who would not count the consequences.® Of the country 
members, Hawley, than whom no one was abler, or 
•more sincere, lived far in the interior ; and his excitable 
nature, now vehement, now desponding, unfitted hiiri 
to guide. The irritability of Otis had so increased, 
that he rather indulged himself in “ rhapsodies ” ® and 
volcanic “ flashes ” * of eloquence, than framed deliberate 
plans of conduct. Besides his mind had early embraced 
the idea “ of a general union of the British. Empire, in 
which every part of its wide dominions should be 

* Compare Andrew Eliot to Rev. William Harris, Dec,, 1767. 

* Andrew Eliot to T. Hollis, Jan. 6, 1768 ; and compare Thomas Hollis to 
A. Eliot, July 1, 1768. 

• The word is Bernard’s ; compare Bernard to Secretaiy of State, March 6, 

1768. * Letter of Hutchinson, Feb. 17, 1768. 
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represented under one equal, and uniform direction and 
system of laws ; ” and though the Congress of New 
York drew from him a tardy concession,* that an 
American representation was impossible, yet his heart 
still turned to his original opinion, and in his prevailing 
mood, he shrunk from the thought of independence. 
The ruling passion of Samuel Adams, on the contrary, 
was the preservation of the distinctive character and 
institutions of Now England. Ho thoroughly understood 
the tendency of the measures adopted by Parliament ; 
approved of making the appeal to Heaven, since freedom 
could not otherwise bo preserved; and valued the 
liberties of his country more than its temporal pros- 
perity, more than his own life, more than the lives of 
all. The confidence of his townsmen sustained his 
fortitude ; his whole nature was absorbed by care for 
the public ; and his strictly logical mind was led to 
choose for the defence of the separate liberties of 
America, a position which offered no weak point for 
attack. His theory, on which the colonies wore to 
repose till the dawn of better days, as a small but 

^ The curious inquirer may find this paper in which Otis reconciled himself 
to the position adopted alike by the legislature of Massachusetts and the 
General Congress at Now York against an American representation in Parlia' 
ment, in the Boston Gazette and Coimtry Journal No. 561, page % column 1, 
of Monday, Dec. 80, 1765. The idea of ** a general union of all parts of the 
British Empire under an equal and uniform direction, and system of laws, 
seems to me to have been always dear to him. His mind gave way before he 
came to the oonclusion, to which he might have been led on becoming con- 
vinced ^at such a union was impossible. In 1768 it still had many advocates 
in England and in America, Otis among the number. 
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gallant army waits for aid within its lines, he embodied 
in the form of a letter from the assembly of the province 
to their agent.^ On the 6th of January, and for the 
evening and morning of many succeeding days, the 


^ Tho papers which 1 posacssi or have seen, compel me to saji that the 
document referred to is the work of Samuel Adams, both iu its substance 
and in its form. The evidence for it is both internal and external. Internal 
evidence : 1. The paper has the style of Samuel Adams. This has been 
universally admitted. 2. It conveys tho exact political opinions of Samuel 
Adams. One may see the lineaments of his mind in every sentence ; and so 
true is this, that he who wishes a key to the political career of that statesman^ 
from his coming into political life to his end, needs only to study thisproduC' 
tion. As to external ovidonoe, 1. Andrew Eliot, a most estimable clergyman 
of Boston, thoroughly well Informed, one of the most sensible men of that 
day, writing to Thomas Hollis on the 27th of September, 1768, for the pur- 
|K)Bo of correcting a mistake that had been made respecting the authorship of 
a paper which Holl|s had reprinted in England, says expresidy, that this letter 
of the House to its Agent which Hollis had also reprinted, was written by 
Samuel Adams. Here is explicit contemporary authority of the most trust- 
worthy kindi 2. The original document is said by the late Samuel Adams 
Welles (I have myself never seen it), to bo in the handwriting of Samuel 
Adams ; and there is no evidence that any part of it exists Or ever existed in 
the bandwiiting of any one of his contemporaries. 3. SamUol Adams writing 
to Dennys de Berdt on tho 30th of January, 1768, referft to this public 
letter from tho Houso of Reprosentatives, and desciibes it as a letter, **in 
which,’' to use tho very words of S. Adams, “ I have the good fortune to have 
my own private sentiments so exactly expressed, as to moke it uoedloss fur 
me to say anything of them iu this letter." This seems to me to approach an 
aoknowleilgment, that the public letter was his owul 
Indirect evidence abounds. Hot only do the oontemporary. letters of 
Bernard and of Hutchinson, and the History of Hutchinson, and the Biography 
of Eliot, attiibute generally many Massachusetts State Papei’S to tho pen of 
Samuel Adams, but there is also a report of a conversation between Otis and 
Samuel A^ams, in which Otis, on the last day of June or early in J uLy of this 
very ycar)1blamed the latter for intending to print a public letter ; and in the 
course of tho dispute Otis said to S. Adams, You ore so fond of your own 
draughts that you can’t wait for tho publication of them to the proper time." 
This remark which rcfen'cd to a letter to Lord Hillsborough, defending the 
letter to De Berdt and its consequences, speaks not of a draught of ono letter, 
but generally of ** ditiughts ; ’’ which is in harmony with all the contemporary 
testimony. See the unpublislied part of tho letter of Bernard to Hillsborough, 
July 9, 1768. 
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paper was under severe examination in the House. 
. Seven times it was revised ; every word was weighed ; 
every sentence considorod ; and each seemingly harsh 
expression tempered and refined. At last on the 
12th of January, the letter was adopted, to be sent to 
the agent, communicated to the British Ministry, and 
published to the world, as expressing the unchangeable 
opinions of Massachusetts. 

Disclaiming the most distant thought of independence 
of the mother country, provided they could have the 
free enjoyment of their rights, the House affirmed,* that 
“ the British constitution hath its foundation in the law 
of God and nature ; that in every free state, the supreme 

Otis was named first among the representatives of Boston, and placed at the 
head of committees long after his power had failed. It was excusable that 
his biogiytpher, led by this circumstance, by his reputation as the beginner of 
the revolutionary strife, and by tho natural inclination of a writer of a life to 
illustrate his theme, should have readily adopted the opinion that Otis was 
the author of this and other similar pieces. The papers which prove the 
reverse have come to light or to notice since he wrote ; and no doubt his 
candour if he still survived, would lead him to revise his opinion. The papers 
of this session are not in the style of Otis, nor do they contain his opinions ; 
but contain opmions, which he, for himself individually, never made his own. 
Not one contemporaiy writer so much as hints at his being the author of 
them. The inquirer who will put together the papers known to have been 
written, or speeches uttered by Otis from midsummer 1767 to His retirement, 
will have no doubt left on his mind. The gradual increase of that irritability 
which finally mastered the intellect of Otis, began to be apparent before this 
time. Ho still continued to make long and perhaps frequent ifteeches, and 
still beyond all others manifested his loathing of the corrupt and selfish 
Crown officers. But his remarks became more and more personal, and 
uncertainty hung oyer his opinions, which varied with his moods of mind. 1 
know of no calmly written paper of any considerable length which can be 
attributed to him as its author after 1765. 

^ Letter from the House of Representatives, to D. de Berdt, Agent for the 
province in England, January 12, 1768, in Bradford's Massachusetts State 
Papers, 124. 
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legislature derives its power from tJie constitutfon ; ” 
and “ is bounded and circumscribed by its fundamental 
rules.” t 

That the right to property exists* by a law of nature, 
they asserted, on the one side, against “ the visionary 
and impracticable Utopian schemes of levelling and a 
community of goods ; on the other, against all Acts 
of the British Parliament taxing the colonists. 

“ In the time of James IL,” they continued, “ the 
Crown, and the Ministers of the Crown, without the 
intervention of Parliament, demolished charters and 
levied taxes in the colonies at pleasure. Our case is 
more deplorable and remediless. Our ancestors found 
relief by the interposition of Parliament but by the 
intervention of that very power we are taxed, and can 
appeal from their decision to no power on earth.” 

They further set forth the original contract between 
the King and the first planters, as the royal promise in 
behalf of the English nation, their title by the common 
law and by statute law to all the liberties and privileges 
of natural bom subjects of the realm ; and the want of 
equity in taxing colonies whose manufactures were 
prohibited and whose trade was restrained. 

Still more they objected to the appropriation of the 
revenues from the new duties to the support of American 
civil officers and an American army, as introducing an 
absolute government. The judges in the colonies held 
their commissions at the pleasure of the Crown ; if their 
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Salaiies were to be independent, a corrupt governor 
might employ men who would “ deprive a bench of 
justice of its glory, and the people of their security.’* 
Nor heed the money be applied by Parliament to 
protect the colonists; they were never badcward in 
defending themselves, and when treated as free subjects, 
they always granted aids of their own accord, to tho 
extent of their ability, and even beyond it. Nor could 
a standing army among them secure their dependence ; 
they had towards the mother country an English 
afiFection, which would for ever keep them connected 
with her, unless it should be erased by repeated unkind 
usage. 

They remonstrated against the establishment of 
commissioners of the customs, as a needless expense in 
itself, and dangerous to their liberties from the increase 
of Crown officers ; and they expressed alarm at the 
Act which, by conditionally suspending the powers of 
the Assembly of New York, annihilated its legislative 
authority. 

“ King James and his successors,” thus they proceeded, 
“ broke the copartnership of the supreme legislative 
with the supreme executive, and the latter could not 
exist without the former. In these remote dominions 
there should be a free le^slative, otherwise strange 
effects are to be apprehended, for the laws of God and 
nature are invariable.” ' 

^ Bradford's Massachusetts State Papers, 138. 
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The House of Representatives, having sanctioned this 
remonstrance, next addressed to Shelburne, Ohatham, 
Rockingham,' Conway, Camden, the Treasury Board, 
at which sat Oraiton, Lord North, and Jenkinson,* 
letters which contained the same sentiments, and 
especially enforced the impracticability of an American 
representation in the British Parliament.^ But no 
memorial was sent to the Lords, no petition to the 
House of Commons. The colonial legislature joined 
issue with the British Parliament, and adopting the 
draught of Samuel Adams,* approached the King as 
umpire with their petition. 

To him, in beautifully simple language, they recounted 
the story of the colonisation of Massachusetts, the 
forfeiture of their first charter, and the confirmation to 
them, on the revolution, of their most essential rights 
and liberties ; the principal of which was that most 
sacred right of being taxed only by representatives of 
their Own free election. They complained, that the 

1 The House of Bepresentativee to Shelburne, January 15, 1768, Bra<lford’s 
State Papers, 137. Compare the contrary opiniona of Otis, in Qordon’a Hiat. 
of the Amer. Bev. I 228, 229. 

^ House to Rockingham, Jan* 22, 1768, in Bradford, 142. 

* The True Sentiments of America : contained m a Collection of Letters, &c. 
Published oi the instance of Thomas Hollis. 

* Of this document, I possess the draught as made by Samuel Adams with his 
own hand. Handwriting of itself does not prove authorahip, but this paper 
Boems to me to be no copy. The letter of Andrew Eliot also attributee the 
authorship of the petition to Samuel Adams. Otis, too, used respecting it 
laDgua^e of praise, quite inconsistent with his having been concerned in 
preparing it. See Bernard to Hillsborough, July 9, 1768, not the printed 
letter, which is an extract, but the original. 
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Acts of Parliament, “ imposing tsxes in America, with 
the express purpose of raising a revenue, left them only 
the name of free subjects.” 

The mode of relief by an American representation in 
Parliament they declare to be “ utterly impracticable ; ” 
and they referred the consideration of their present 
circumstances to the wisdom and clemency of the 
King. 

In the several papers which after a fortnight’s anxious 
deliberation were adopted by an Assembly, composed for 
the most part of farmers and delegates from the rural 
population, the calmness of the language is suited to 
the earnestness of their purpose ; nor is there one line 
which betrays haste or hesitation. It remained for the 
House “ to inform the other governments with its 
proceedings against the late Acts, tliat, if they thought 
fit, they might join * therein.” But this, it was said in 
a full house of eighty-two members, would be considered 
in England as appointing a second congress ; and the 
negative prevailed by a vote of two to one. The country 
members were slow in perceiving the imminence and 
extent of the public danger. 

At this appearance of indecision, Bernard conceived 
“great hopes.” “It will,” said he, “ make some atone- 
ment for their remonstrance.” ® 

The towns in the central provinces had not as yet 

‘ Comparo Bernard to Shelburne, Feb. 18, 1768. 

^ Bernard to the Socretary of State, Jan. SO, 1768, in letter to the Miniatty, 
7 f and Bernard to Shelbumei Feb. 2, 1768. 
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seconded the proposal of Boston to import nothing froni 
England. “The British Glovernment will probably 
pursue the mildest policy,” wrote Be Kalb to Choisoul- 
from Philadelphia.' “ The colonies are but lightly taxed 
and could not resist force;: Distance from the British 
Governmient makes these people more free; but at 
heart they have little disposition to ■ throw off their 
dependence by the aid of foreign powers.” The tone of 
public feeling seemed unprepared for action and averse 
to a rupture. 

But Samuel Adams and the few who shared his 
courage contended indefatigably’’ against the principle 
of taxation. The hesitancy in the Assembly had pro- 
ceeded not from timidity but caution. The members 
spoke with one another in private, till their views 
became clearer. Then on the fourth day of February, 
a motion was made to reconsider the vote against 
writing to the other colonies. The House was counted ; 
eighty-twb were again found to be present ; the ques- 
tion was put and carried by a large niajority, and the 
former vote erased from the journals.® 

On the same day, a question, whether the House' 
would appoint a committee to prepare a letter, to bo 
sent to each House of Representatives or burgesses on 

* De Kalb to the Duke de Clioiacul, Philadelphia, January 15, 1768. But 
compare hia letter to Choiseul, January 20, 1768. 

> Bernard to Hillaborough, May 19, 1768 ; and same to Shelburne, Feb. 18, 
1768. 

* Account by Samuel Adama in the Letter from the House to Hillaborough, 
June 80, 1768. 
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the continent, to inform them of the measure which 
it had taken, passed in the affirmative after debate. A 
masterly circular letter which: Samuel Adams* had 
draughted, was on the 11th of February, read in the 
House and accepted almost unanimously. ■ 

Expressing a firm confidence that the united suppli- 
cations of thor distressed Americans would meet with 
the favourable acceptance of the King, they set forth 
the importance that proper' constitutional measures 
respecting the Acts of Parliament, imposing taxes- on 
the colonies, should be adopted; and that the repre- 
sentatives of the several assemblies upon so delicate a 
point, should harmonise . with each other. They made 
known their “ disposition freely to communicate theii^ 
mind to a sister colony, upon a common concern.” 

They then embody the substance of all their repre- 
sentations to the Ministry ; that the legislative power 
of Parliament is circumscribed by the constitution Rnd 
is self-destroyed whenever it overleaps its bounds ; that 
allegiance as well as sovereignty is : limited; that the 
right to property is an ' essential, unalterable one, 
engrafted into the British system, and to be assorted, 
exclusive of any consideration of charters ; that 
taxation of the colonies by the British Parliament in 
which they are not represented, is an infringement of 

’ Of this most important paper I possess the draught, in the hand-writing of 
Samtiel' Adams. Besides that and the evidence of the contemporaiy letter by 
Andrew Eliot, the whole conduct of Samuel Adams for the next seven years 
is a perpetual proof that the measure was bis own. 
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their natural and constitutional rights ; that aH equal 
representation of the American people in Parliament is 
for ever impracticable ; that their partial representation 
would be Worse even than taxation without their con-^ 
sent. They further enumerate as grievous the civil list 
independent of the people for oflScers holding com- 
missiobs at the pleasure of the Crown ; the Billeting 
Act ; and the large powers of the commissioners of the 
customs appointed to reside at Boston. 

“The House” they continued, “ is &lly satisfied that 
your Assembly is too generous and liberal in sentiment, 
to believe that this letter proceeds from an ambition of 
taking the lead, or dictating tp the other assemblies. 
They fireely submit their opinions to the judgment of 
others, and shall take it kind in you to point out to 
them anything further that may be thought neces- 
sary.”^ 

A fair copy of this circular was ordered to be trans* 
mitted to Englani^ to be produced in proof of its true 
spirit and design ; they drew their system of conduct 
from reason itself, and despised concealment. 

> Bradford’s MossachuBetto State Papers, 1S4. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


AN AMERICAN EMPIRE IS IN THE DIVINB DECREES-HILLSBO- 

ROUQH’S ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. , 

February — March, 1768 . 

The day after the circular was adopted, the Board 
of Commissioners of the Revenue met at Boston, and 
with the greatest secrecy addressed to their superiors 
in England a memorial which, in connection with the 
reports of Bernard, was designed to effect a fatal change 
in the policy of Ei^land. Expressing apprehension^ 
for their own safety, they complained against the 
American press, especially against the seeming mode- 
ration, parade of learning, and most mischievous 
tendency of the Farmer’s Letters ; against New England 
town meetings, “in which,” they said, “the lowest 
Inediamcs discussed the most important points of 
government mth the utmost freedom ; ” against Rhode 
Island, as if it had even proposed to stop the revenue 
money ; against Massachusetts, for having invited every 
province to discountenance the consumption of British 
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manufactures. " We have every reason,” they added, 
“ to expect that we shall find it impracticable to enforce 
the execution of the revenue laws, until the hand 
of government is properly strengthened. At present 
there is not a ship of war in the province, nor a company 
of soldiers, nearer than New York.” ^ 

The alternative was thus presented to the Ministry 
and the King. Op the one side Massachusetts asked 
relief from taxation without representation, and invited 
all the colonies to unite in the petition ; the Crown 
officers, on the other, sent their memorial for a fleet 
and regiments. 

But what could an armed force find to do I The 
system of opposition was passive. The House left no 
doubt of its purpose not to arrest the execution of any 
law; and, on the 26th of February, by a vote of 
eighty-one to the one vote of Timothy Buggies, dis- 
couraged the use of superfluities, and gave a preference 
to American manufactures in resolves,* which, said 
Bernard, “were so decently and cautiously worded, 
that at another time they would scarcely have given 
offence.® Could an army compel a colonist to buy a 
new coat instead of wearing an old one 1 or to consume 
or to purchase what he was determined to do 

^ Memorial of the Commissioner of Customs^ Feb, 12 , 1768. Compare 
Treasury Minute Book, zxxiz. 108. Letter of the Commissioneri, of May 
3, 1768. 

s Memorial of Commissioners of the Customs, March 28, 1768. Boston 
Gazette, Feb. 29, 1768« ’ Bernard to Shelburne 1768. 
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without ? Every one in England, Grafton, North, even 
Hillsborough, professed to disapprove of Tovmshend’s 
Revenue Act. Why would they not quiet America by 
its revocation 1 Sending regiments into Boston will be 
a summons for America to make “ the last appeal.” 

Grenville and his friends^ insisted on declaring 
meetings and associations like those of Boston illegal 
and punishable ; and advised some immediate chastise- 
ment. “I wish,” said he, “every American in the 
world could hear me. I gave the Americans bounties 
on their whale fishery, thinking they would obey the 
Acts of Parliament;” and he now spoke for a pro- 
hibition of their fisheries.® Some of the Ministry went 
far beyond him, and were ready to proceed against 
Massachusetts with immediate and extreme severity.® 
When America was mentioned, nothing could be heard 
but the bitterest invectives of its enemies. That it 
must submit, no one questioned. 

While Hillsborough was writing* encomiums on 
Bernard, praising his own “justice and lenity,” and 
lauding the King as the tender and affectionate father 
of all his subjects, the superior discernment of Choiseul 
was aware of the importance of the rising controversy ; 
and that he might unbosom his thoughts with freedom, 
he chose for the place of ambassador in England his 

^ W. S. Johnson’s Journal, Feb. 16, 1768, and W. S. Johnson to Pitkin^ 
March 12, 1768. 8 Nathaniel Rogers to Hutchinson, Fob. 27, 1768. 

• W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, March 12, 1768 ; Journal, Feb. 18, 1768. 

^ Hillsborough to Bernard^ Feb. 16, 1768. 
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own most confidential friend, the Count du Chatelet,^ 
son of the celebrated woman with whom Voltaire had 
been intimately connected. The new diplomatist was 
a person of quick perceptions, daring courage as a 
statesman, and perfect knowledge of the world ; and he 
was also deeply imbued with the liberal principles of 
the French philosophy of his age. 

The difficulty respecting taxation was heightened 
by personal contentions, which exasperated members 
of the legislature of Massachusetts. The House ^ dis- 
covered that their leaving the Crown officers out of 
the council had been misrepresented by Bernard to 
Shelburne ; and in the most temperate language they 
wisely suggested the recall of the governor,® of whose 
accusatory letters they requested copies.* “ It is not 
in the power of these people to move my temper,” 
wrote Bernard.® The indignation of Otis rose almost 
to a frenzy ; a paper in the " Boston Gbzette,” bearing 
the marks of his excited mind,® exposed “ the obstinate 
malice, diabolical thirst for mischief, effrontery, guileful 
treachery, and wickedness ” of Bernard. The governor 

' Du Chfttelet to Choiaeul, Feb. 13, 1768. 

* Bradford, 117, 118. Shelburne to Bernard, Sept. 17, 1767, received Feb. 
1768. Bernard to Shelburne, Feb. 2, 1708. Resolve of the House, Feb. 13, 
1768, in Bradford, 112, 113. Bernard to Shelburne, Feb. 20, 1768. Bernard’s 
meflsage to the House of Representatives, Feb. 16, 1768, in Bradford, 113. 
Answer of the House of Representatives, Feb. 18, 1768. In Bradford, 113 — 
116. ® House of Representatives to Shelburne, Feb. 22, 1768. 

^ Compare Bernard to Shelburne, March 5, 1768. 

® Bernard to Shelburne, Feb. 22, 1768. 

In the supplement to the Boston Gazette, No. 674, 2, 8, of Feb. 29, 1768. 
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called on the house to order a prosecution of the 
printers. “ The liberty of the press,” they answered,^ 
“is the great bulwark of freedom.” On occasion of 
proroguing the legislature, Bernard ^ chid in public its 
leading members. “ There are men,” said he, “to whos^ 
importance everlasting contention is necessary. Time 
will soon pull the masks off those false patriots, who are 
sacrificing their country to the gratification of their 
own passions. I shall defend this injured country from 
the evils which threaten, it, arising from the machi- 
nations of a few, very few, discontented men.” “ The 
flagitious libel,” “ he • wrote home, “ blasphemes kingly 
government itself.” But it was only a coarse sketch of 
his own bad qualities. “ I told the grand jury,” said 
Hutchinson, “almost in plain words, that, they might 
depend on being damned,* if they did not find against 
the paper, as containing high treason.” The jury 
refused. “ Oaths and the laws have lost their force,” ' 
wrote Hutchinson ; while the people were overjoyed," 
and “ the honest and independent grand jurors ” became 
the favourite toast of the Sons of Liberty. 

On the day on which the general court was pro- 
rogued, merchants of Boston came together, began a 

t 

‘ House to Governor, March 4 , 1768. 

’ Bernard’s speech on Proroguing the Legislature, March 4, 1768. Br. 
120, 121. > Bernard to Shelburne, March 6 , 1768. 

< Hutchinson to ^ — , March 26, 1768. 

* Hutchinson to the Duke of Grafton, March 27, 1768. Hutchinson to 
Richard tlhckBon, March 28, 1768. 

* Compare A. Elliot to T. Hollis, April 18, 1768. Hutchinson’s Hist, of 
Massachusetts, iii. 184. 
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subscription to renounce commerce with England, 
and invited the merchants of the whole continent to 
give the world the spectacle of a universal passive 
resistance. 

, Do Kalb, who was astonished at the prosperity of 
the colonies and the immense number of merchant 
vessels in all the waters from tho Chesapeake* to 
Boston, thought for a moment, that if the provinces 
could jointly discuss their interests by deputies, an 
independent state would soon bo formed. The people 
were brave, and their militia not inferior to regular 
troops ; and yet, after studying tho spirit of New 
England,** he was persuaded that all classes sincerely 
loved their mother country, and, as he believed, would 
never accept foreign aid. Besides, so convinced were 
they of tho justice of their demands and their own 
importance, they would not hold it possible that they 
should be driven to the last appeal. “ It is my fixed 
opinion,” said he, “ that the firebrands will be worsted, 
and that the colonies will, in the end, obtain all tho 
satisfaction which they demand. Sooner or later the 
Government must recognise its being in the wrong.” 

The Crown officers in Boston were resolved that 
instead of concessions, America should sufler new 
wrongs, “The annual election of councillors,” wrote 
Bernard,® “ is the canker worm of the constitution of 

* De Kalb to Choiseul, Feb. 25, 1708. 

^ Do Kalb to Choiseul, March 2, 1768. 

® Compare also Bernard to the Secretary of State, March 12, 1768. 
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this government, whose weight cannot be put in the 
scale against that of the people.” “ To keep the balance 
even,” argued Hutchinson, ‘‘ there is need of aid from 
the other side of the water.”* 

How to induce the British Government to change 
the charter, and send over troops, was the constant 
theme of discussion ; and it was concerted tliat the 
I8tli of March, the anniversjiry of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, should bo made to further the design. 
Reports were industriously spread of an intended 
insurrection on that day ; of danger to the commis- 
sioners of the customs. The Sons of Liberty, on their 
part, were anxious to , preserve order. At iLay-break, 
the effigy of Paxton and that of another revenue officer, 
were found hanging on Liberty Tree ; they were 
instantly taken down by the friends of the people. 
The governor endeavoured to magnify “ the atrocious- 
ness of the insult,” and to express fears of violence, ; 
the council justly declared there was no danger of dis- 
turbance. The day was celebrated® by a temperate 
festival, at which toasts were drunk to the freedom of 
the press, to Paoli and* the Corsicans, to the joint 
freedom of America and Ireland ; to the immortal 
memory of Brutus, Cassius, Hampden, and Sydney. 
Those who dined together broke up early. There was 
no bonfire lighted, and “in the evening,”, these are 

' Ifutcliinson to Thos. Powuail, Feb. 23, 170S. 

" Jlosfcou Gazette of March 21, 17G8 ; 677, 3, 1. 
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Hutchinson’s ’ words, written within the week of the 
event, “ we had only such a mob as wo have long been 
used to on the Fifth of November, and other holidays.” 
Gage ® too, who afterwards made careful inquiry in 
Boston, declared the disturbance to have been “ trifling.” 
But Bernard reported a great “disposition to the 
utmost disorder ; hundreds “ parading the streets with 
yells and outcries that were quite terrible.” As the 
mob passed his house, “ there was so teri’ible a yell that 
it was apprehended they were breaking in. It was not 
so ; however, it caused the same terror as if it bad 
been so.” — “ The whole made it a very terrible night to 
those who thought themselves objects of the popular 
fury.” And this was said of a mere usual gathering of 
men, women, and children at a time of rejoicing, when 
no harm was done or intended. “ I can afibrd no pro- 
tection to the commissioners,” he continues. “ I have 
not the shadow of authority or power. I am obnoxious 
to the madness of the people, yet left exposed to their 
resentment without any possible resort of protection, 
I am then asked why I do not apply for troops, as well 
to support the King’s Govdhiment as to protect the 
persons of his officers. I answer, his Majesty’s Ministers 
have within these three years been fully acquainted with 
the defenceless state of this government, and therefore 
I leave it entirely to the Administration to determine 

' Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, March 23, 1768. 

2 Qo^o to the Secretary of State, Oct. 31, 1768, 
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upon a measure which they are much more able to 
judge of, and be answerable for, than I can be. I shall 
have danger and trouble enough when such orders 
arrive, though I keep ever so clear of advising or pro- 
moting them. Those who have the command of the 
mob can restrain them, and of course let them loose.” ^ 
"Your lordship may depend upon it, that nothing less 
than the abolition of all the acts imposing duties is 
proposed. When that is done, the transition to all 
other Acts of Parliament will be very short and easy.” ® 

Such were Bernard’s importunities for troops, while 
he was giving the strongest assurances that he had not 
written anything to procure them ; and ho used to 
protest, he wished the people of the province could have 
a sight' of all his letters to the Ministry, that they might 
become cenvinced of his friendship.® At the same 
time he was constantly entreating tho Secretary to 
conceal his correspondence. 

To ensure the arrival of an armed force, the commis- 
sionefs of the customs ajpplied directly to the naval 
commander at Halifax,* and also sent a second memo- 
rial to the Lords of thd Treasury. They said that a 
design had certainly been formed to bring them on 
the 18 th of March to Liberty Tree, and oblige them to 

* Bernard to the Secretary of State, March 19, 1708. 

2 Bernai'd to tho Secretary of State, March 21, 1768. 

* Town of Boston’s Appeal to the World, 22. 

■* Commodore Hood to Mr. Oronville, Halifax, July 11, 1708, jn Oroiivillo 
Papers, iv. 306. 
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renounce their commissions. “The governor and 
magistracy,” they add, “ have not the least authority or 
power in this place. The mob are ready to be assem- 
bled on any occasion. Every officer who exerts himself 
in the execution of his duty will be exposed to their 
resentment. If the answer from Government to the 
remonstrances of the Lower House of Assembly should 
not be agreeable to the people, wo are fully persuaded 
that they will proceed to violent measures. In the 
meantime we must depend on the favour of the mob 
for our protection. We cannot answer for our security 
for a day, much less will it bo ip our power to carry the 
revenue laws into effect.” ' 

These letters went from Boston to the Ministry in 
March. The tales of riots were scandalously false. 
The people were opposed to the revenue system of the 
British Parliament ; and they hoped for redress ; if the 
Ministry should refuse it, they on their part were resolved 
to avoid every act of violence, to escape paying the 
taxes by never buying the goods on which* the/ were 
imposed, and to induce their repeal by ceasing to con- 
sume English manufactures. England had on her side, 
the general affection of the people, the certainty that 
the country could not as yet manufacture for itself, 
and consequently that the schemes of non-importation 
would fail. If she refuses to take back the last Revenue 

1 Momorial fro0i the Commisfiiouers of tbe Customs at Boston, March 28,, 
1708. 
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Act, there is danger that she will substitute a frank 
and upright man for Bernard, whose petulance, dupli- 
city, and corruption arc now exposed, and patiently 
await the time when the wants of the colonists will 
weary them of their self-denial, and lead them to 
abandon it of themselves. 

But the administration of public affairs had degene- 
rated into a system of patronage, which had money 
for its object ; and was supported by the King from 
the love of authority. The Government of England 
had more and more ceased to represent the noble spirit 
of England. The T welfth Parliament, which had taxpd 
America and was now near its dissolution, has never 
been rivalled in its bold profligacy. Its predecessors 
had been corrupt. The men of Bolingbroke’s time 
took bribes more openly than those of Walpole ; those 
of Walpole than those of the Pelhams ; and those of 
tho Pelhams, than those since the accession of George 
III. ; so that direct gifts of money were grown less 
frequent, lb public opinion increased in power. But 
there never was a Parliament so shameless in its cor- 
ruption, as this Twelfth Parliament which virtually 
severed America from England. It had its votes 
ready for anybody that was Minister, and for 
any measure that the Minister of the day might 
propose. It gave an almost unanimous support to 
Pitt, when, for the last time in seventy years, tho 
foreign politics of England were on tho side of liberty. 
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It had a majority for Newcastle after he had ejected 
Pitt ; for Bute when he dismissed Newcastle ; for 
Grenville So long as he was the friend of Bute ; for 
Grenville, when he became Bute’s most implacable foe ; 
and for the slender capacity of the inexperienced Eock- 
ingham. The shadow of Chatham, after his desertion 
of the House, could sway its decisions. When Charles 
Townshend, rebelling in the cabinet, seemed likely to 
become Minister, it listened to him. When Townshend 
died. North easily restored subordination. 

Nor was it less impudent as to measures. It pro- 
n^ted the alliance with the King of Prussia and deserted 
liim ; it protected the issue of general warrants, and 
utterly condemned them ; it passed the Stamp Act, and 
it repealed the Stamp Act ; it began to treat America 
with tenderness, then veered about, imposed new taxes, 
changed essentially American constitutions, and, showed 
a readiness to suspend and abolish the freedom of the 
American legislative. It was corrupt, and it knew itself 
to be corrupt, and made a jest of its owiAorruption. 
While it lasted, it was ready to bestow its favours on 
any Minister or party ; and when it was gone, and had 
no more chances at prostitution, men wrote its epitaph 
as of the most scandalously abandoned body that 
England had ever known.^ 

Up to this time the colonists had looked to Parlia- 
ment as the bulwark of their liberties ; henceforward 


' W. S. Johnson^ Apt'il 29, 1768. 
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they knew it to be their most dangerous enemy. They 
avowed that they would not pay taxes which it assumed 
to impose.^ Some still allowed it a right ’to restrain 
colonial trade ; but the advanced opinion among the 
patriots was, that each provincial legislature must be 
perfectly free ; that laws were not valid unless sanc- 
tioned by the consent of America herself. Without 
disputing what the past had established, they were 
resolved to oppose any Minister that should attempt to 
“ innovate ” a single iota in their privileges. “ Almighty 
God himself,” wrote Dickinson,® “ will look down 
upon your righteous contest with approbation. Iljpu 
will be a band of brothers, strengthened with incon- 
ceivable supplies of force and constancy by that 
sympathetic ardour which animates good men, con- 
federated in a good cause. You are assigned by 
Divine Providence, in . the appointed order of things, 
the protector of unborn ages, whoso fate depends upon 
your virtue.” 

The pObple of Boston responded to this appeal. 
In a solemn meeting,* Malcom moved their thanks to 
the ingenious author of the Farmer’s Letters ; and 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, and Warren, were of tho 
committee to greet him in the name of the town as 
“the Friend of Americans, and the benefactor of 
mankind.” 

* bu ChAtelet to Choiseul, March 12, 1768. 

2 Fanner’s Letters, xii. Works, i. 282. 

^ llernanl to Hillaborougli. March 28, 1768. 
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“They may with equal reason make one step 
more ; ” wrote Hutcliinson ' to the Duke of Grafton ; 
they may deny the Regal as well as the I’arliamentary 
authority, although no man as yet has that in his 
thoughts.” 

Du Chatelet,® in England, having made his inquiries 
into the resources of America, was persuaded that 
even if the detailed statements before him were one 
half too large, England could not reduce her colonies 
should they raise the standard of rebellion. “ Their 
population is so great,” said he to Choiseul, “ that a 
b||^th would scatter the troops sent to enforce obedi- 
ence. The ever existing attractions of an entire 
independence and of a free commerce, cannot fail to 
keep their minds continually in a state of disgust at 
the national subjection. The English Government may 
take some false step, which will in a single day set all 
these springs in activity. A great number of chances 
can hasten the revolution which all the world foresees 
without daring to assign its epoch. I please myself 
with the thought that it is not so far off as some 
imagine, and that we should spare neither pains nor 
expense to co-operate with it. Wo must also nourish 
his Catholic Majesty’s disposition to avenge his wrongs. 
The ties that bind America to England are three-fourths 
broken. It must soon throw off the yoke. To make 

* Hutchinson to the Duke of Grafton, March 27, 1768, 

* Du Chiltelet to Choiseul, March 12, 1768 ; and compare other letters. 
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themselves independent, the inhabitants want notliing 
but arms, courage, and a chief. If they, had among 
them a genius equal to Cromwell, this republic would 
be more easy to- establish than tho one of which that 
usurper was the head. Perhaps ’ this man exists ; 
perhaps nothing is wanting but happy circumstances to 
place him upon a great theatre.” 

At Mount Vernon conversation turned at this time 
on the dangers that overhung the country. “ Whenever 
my country calls upon me,” said Washington, “ I am 
ready to take ray musket on my shoulder.” 

“ Courage, Americans ; ” ^ cried one of the fan^d 
New-York “ Triumvirate ” of Presbyterian lawyers, 
William Livingston,® as I believe ; “ Courage Americans : 
liberty, religion, and sciences are on the wing to these 
shores. The finger of God points out a mighty empire 
to your sons. The savages of the wilderness were 
never expelled to make room for idolaters and slaves. 
The land we possess is tho gift of Heaven to our 


* Peut-^tre cot hommo existc-t-il ; peut-Stro ne manque-t-il plus quo do 
quelques circonstauces heureuses pour le placer sur un grand thdfttre. Du 
CbUtelot, March 12. 

2 American Wliig, No. V. Parker’s New York Gazette of April 11, 1768. 

3 Theodore Sedgwick’s Life of William Livingston, 145. Rev. Dr. Johnson 
to W. S. Johnson, Stratford, April 22, 17C8. “Within this month the wicked 
Triumvirate of New York, S. L. and Sc. [William Smith, William Livingston 
and John Morin Scott,] have in Parker’s paper,” &c. Ac. &c. Maimscript 

letter of Thomas B. Chandler to , April 7, 1768. “ The first Whig 

was written by Livingston, the second by Smith, tho third by , and 

the fourth by Smith as far as the thundergust, and then Livingston went on 
in hia high prancing style,” Ac. Ac. Unluckily there is no positive mention 
of the author of No. V. That it was not Smith appears from the use mado 
of it, after the rupture with England. 
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&,thers, and Divine Providence seems to have decreed 
it to our latest posterity. So legible is this munificent 
and celestial deed in past events, that we need not be 
discouraged by the bickerings between us and our 
parent country. The angry cloud will soon be dis- 
persed, and America advance to felicity and glory, 
with redoubled rapidity and vigour. The day dawns, 
in which the foundation of this mighty empire is to be 
laid, by the establishment of a regular American Con- 
stitution. All that has hitherto been done seems to be 
little beside the collection of materials for this glorious 
fabric. ’Tis time to put them together. The ’transfer 
of the European pa.rt of the family is so vast, and our 
growth so swift, that BEFORE SEVEN TEARS ROLL OVER 
OUR HEADS, the first stone must be laid.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AN ARMY AND A FLEET FOR BOSTON.— HILLSBOROUGH’S ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

April — June, 17’68. 

“ Send over an army and a fleet to »educo the dogs 
to reason ; ” ‘ such was the cry of those round the 
Court and the public offices in England, at every rumour 
of colonial discontents. On the 15th of April the 
news of the circular letter of Massachusetts reached 
the Ministers. “ It is an incentive to rebellion,” ® said 
some of them ; and their choleric haste dictated tho 
most impolitic measures that could have been devised. 
To insulate the offending province, and if possible the 
town of Boston, a letter was sent by Hillsborough to 
the governors of each of the twelve other colonics, 
with a copy of the circular, which was described as 
“ of a most dangerous and factious tendency,” calcu- 
lated “ to inflame the minds ” of the people, “ to promote 

* Compare Franklin’s writings, vii. 256 , of May 8, 1768, and Durand to 
Choiseul, Jan. 1, 1768. * Do Berdt to the Speaker, July 29, 1768. 
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an unwarrantable combination, and to excito open 
opposition to the authority of Parliament.” “ You will 
therefore,” said he,* exert your utmost influence to 
prevail upon the Assembly of your province to take no 
notice of it, which will be treating it with the contempt 
it deserves. — If they give any countenance to this 
seditious paper, it will bo your duty to prevent any 
proceedings upon it by an immediate prorogation or 
dissolution.” * This order ho sent even to the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, who, by its charter, had no power to 
prorogue or dissolve an assembly, Massachusetts was 
told, that tho King considered “ their resolutions con- 
trary to the seqse of the Assembly, and procured by 
surprise. You will, therefore,” such was tho command 
to Bernard, “ require of the House of Representatives in 
his Majesty’s name to rescind tho resolution which gave 
birth to the circular letter from the speaker, and to 
declare their disapprobation of that rash and hasty 
proceeding.” If the now Assembly should refuse to 
comply, it is tho King’s pleasure that you should 
immediately dissolve thena.”® In America, the best 
informed of the Crown officers attributed the instruc- 
tion to “ the express order of the King.” * 

The agent of the Assembly of Massachusetts 

* Hillsborough’s Circular Letter, April 21, 17’68, as addressed to Rhode 
Island in prior doenments, 220. 

3 See Hillsborough’s letter as sent to Mainland. This clause was omitted 
from the letter sent to Rhode Island. 

•'* Hillsborough to Bernard, April 22, 1768. 

* Hutchinson to Bomani, Aug. 4, 1770. 
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interceded for the colony. Its petition isas received 
hy Hillsborough for the King’s perusal, but was never 
officially presented. “ It has been resolved in council,” 
said the secretary, “ that Grovemor Bernard have strict 
orders to insist upon the Assembly’s revoking their 
circular letter ; and if refused, he is immediately to 
dissolve them. Upon their next choice, he is again to 
insist on it ; and, if then refused, he is to do the like ; 
and as often as the case shall happen. I had settled 
the repeal of these acts with Lord North ; but the 
opposition of the colonies, renders it absolutely neces- 
sary to Support the authority of Parliament.”' 

. Here was a colonial system, never before thought of. 
Townshend had suspended tlie legislative functions 
of New York by Act of Parliament. Now a secretary 
of state speaking for the King, offered to Massachu- 
setts the option of forfeiting its representative govern- 
ment, or submitting to its mandate. At the same time 
the commander-in-chief in America, who was respon- 
sible to no one on that continent, and in New York 
itself took precedence® of the governor, was ordered 
to maintain the public tranquillity.® But' it was charac- 
teristic of Massachusetts, that the peace had not been 
broken. The power of Parliament was denied but not 

^ De Berdt to the Speaker of Massachusetts Assembly, July 29 , 1768, in 
Bradford’s State Papers. 

* Moore to Shelburne, March 5 , 1768; Gage to Lord Barrington, March 28, 
1768 ; Hillsborough to Moore, May 14, 1768. Moore to Hillsborough, Aug. 
19, 1768, Ac. a HillBborough to Gage, April 28, 1768. 
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resisted. “ Things are fast hastening to a crisis,” said 
Eliot ^ of Boston. Yet none desponded. The people 
were persuaded that England had greater cause to fear 
the loss of their trade, than they the withholding of her 
protection. “ Tho grand design of God in the settle- 
ment of New England,” ‘‘‘ began to be more clearly 
discerned. Some enthusiasts saw in this western 
continent tho wilderness spoken of in the vision of tho 
evangelist John, as the asylum of persecuted multitudes, 
to whom “ tho wings of a great eagle ” had been given 
to bear them to the “ place prepared by God for their 
rest from tribulation.” 

Meantime, on Saturday, the 2nd day of April, the 
Assembly of Virginia read tho circular letter from Mas- 
sachusetts, and referred it to a committee of tho whole 
House.® The petitions of freeholders of the counties of 
Chesterfield, Henrico, Dinwiddie, and Amelia, pointed 
to the Act of Parliament suspending the legislative 
power of New York, as of a tendency fatal to the 
liberties of a free people. The county of Westmoreland 
dwelt also on the new Revenue Act, as well as on the 
Billeting Act. The freeholders of Prince Williams 
enumerated all three, which, like tho Stamp Act, would 
shackle North America with slavery. On the 7th 
the illustrious Bland reported resolutions, reaflBrming 

‘ Andrew Eliot to ThoraM Hollis, April 18, 1768. 

2 Boston Gazette, April 26, 1768, 682, 1, 3. 

3 Journal of Vii^ginia Houso of Burgesses, from March 81 to April 16, 1768, 
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the exclusive right of the American assemblies to tax 
the American colonies ; and they were unanimously 
confirmed. A committee of twelve, including Bland and 
Archibald Cary, prepared a petition to the King, a 
memorial to the House of Lords, and a remonstrance to 
the House of Commons, which, after being carefully 
considered and amended, were unanimously adopted. 
On Friday, the 15th, Bland invited a conference with 
the council ; and the council with Blair,* as acting 
president after Fauquier’s death, agreed to the papers 
which the House had prepared, and which were penned 
in a still bolder stylo than those from Massachusetts. 

After this the burgesses of Virginia, to fulfil all their 
duty, not only assured Massachusetts of their applause 
for its attention to American liberty, but also directed 
their speaker to write to the respective speakers of all 
the assemblies on the continent, to make known their 
proceedings, and to intimate how necessary they thought 
it, that the colonics should unite in a firm but decent 
opposition to every measure which might affect their 
rights and liberties. 

In the midst of these proceedings of a Tepresentative 
body, which truly reflected the sentiments of a people, 
the thirteenth British Parliament, the last which ever 
legislated for America, was returned. So infamous was 
the old House in public esteem, that one hundred and 


* Blair to Hillaborough, May 18, 1768, inclosing the Virginia Petition 
Memorial and Remonstrance. 
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seventy of its members failed of being re-chosen.* But 
still corruption lost nothing of its effrontery ; boroughs 
were sold openly, and votes purchased at advanced 
prices. The market value of a seat in Parliament was 
four thousand pounds ; at which rate the' whole venal 
House would have been bought for not much over two 
millions sterling,® and a majority for not much over one 
million. Yet in some places a contest cost the candi- 
dates twenty to thirty thousand pounds apiece, and it 
was affirmed that in Cumberland one person lavished a 
hundred thousand pounds. The election was the 
warmest and most expensive over known. The number 
of disputed returns exceeded all precedent ; as did the 
riots, into which a misguided populace, indulged once 
every seven years with the prmlege of an election, had 
been enticed. 

The first incident in the history of this Parliament, 
was an unexampled interference of the Court. Wilkes 
represented Westminster. “ I think it highly proper to 
apprise you that the expulsion of Wilkes appears to be 
very essential, and must be effected," wrote the King to 
Lord North,® who stood ready to obey the peremptory 
and unconstitutional mandate. 

At the opening, the great question was raised, if 
strangers should be excluded from the debates. “ It has 
always been my opinion," said Barrington, “that strangers 

* W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, April 24, 1768. 

2 B. Franklin to W. Franklin, March 13, 1768. Writings, vu. 894 

^ King to Lord North, April 25, 1768. 
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should not be allowed to hear them.” Strangers are 
entitled to hear them,” rcpUed Seymour, “I over 
wished,” said Grenville, “ to have what is done here 
well known.” The people no longer acquiesced in the 
secrecy of the proceedings of their professed represent- 
atives. The decision was postponed ; but this is the 
last Parliament of which the debates are not reported. 

The new House was not more just to the colonies 
than its predecessor. Out of doors, America was not 
without those who listened to her complaints, Tho 
aged Oglethorpe,* founder of the colony of Georgia, 
busied himself with distributing pamphlets in her behalf 
among the most considerable public men. FrJinklin, in 
London, collected and printed tho Farmer’s Letters. 
“They are very wild,”® said Hillsborough of them; many 
called them treasonable and seditious ; yet Burko 
approved their principle. Translated into French, they 
were much read in Parisian saloons, and their author 
was compared with Cicero, 

“In America tho Farmer is adored,” said the 
Governor of Georgia ; * “ and no mark of honour and 
respect is thought equal to his merit.” At that time 
Georgia was tho most flourishing colony on the con- 
tinent.* Lands there were cheap and labour dear ; it 
had no manufactures ; though, of tho poorer families, 

^ Miss Do Berdt to Mr. Head. 

* FrankliQi vii. Compare W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, July 29, 1708. 

^•Sir Jamos Wright to Lord Hillaboi'ough, May 23, 1708. 

* Wright to Hillsborough, May 30, 1768. 
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one in a hundred perhaps might make its own coarse 
clothing of a mixture of cotton and wooL^ Out of 
twenty-five members of the newly elected legislature 
at least eighteen were professed “ Sons of Liberty,” 
“enthusiasts” for the American cause, zealous for 
“ maintaining their natural rights.” They vmanimously 
made choice of Benjamin Franklin, as their agent ; and 
nothing but their prorogation prevented their sending 
words of sympathy to Massachusetts. New Jersey 
expressed its desire to correspond and unite with the 
other colonies." The Connecticut assembly in May, 
after a solemn debate, concluded to petition the King 
only; “because,” said they, “to petition the Parlia- 
ment would bo a tacit confession of its right to lay 
impositions upon us ; which right and authority we 
publicly disavow.” Nor would the court issue writs 
of assistance, although it was claimed that they wore 
authorised by Townshend’s Revenue Act. The times 
tried men’s courage ; some grew alarmed for conse- 
quences ; but others “ were carried above fear.” ® 

At New York the merchants held a meeting to join 
with the inhabitants of Boston in the agreement not to 
import from Great Britain ; and against the opinion of 
the governor, the royal council held, that the meetings 

* Wright to Hillsborough, May 31, 1768. 

2 New Jersey to Massachusetts, May 9, 1768, in Prior Documents, 1,26. 
W, Franklin to Hillsborough, July 11, 1768. 

E. Silliman to W. S. Johnson, Nov. 10, 176$. Wm. Pitkin to W. S. John- 
son, June 6, 1768 ; Win. Pitkin to Richtu'd Jackson. Juno 10, 1768. 
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were legal ; that the people did but assemble to 
establish among themselves certain rules of economy ; 
that as they were masters of their own fortune, they had 
a right to dispose of it as they pleased.* 

While Massachusetts received encouragement from 
its sister colonies, its crown officers continued and 
extended their solicitations in England for large and 
fixed salaries, as the only way to keep the Americans 
in their dependence. Grenville’s influence was the 
special resource of Hutchinson and Oliver,* who had 
supported his Stamp Act and suffered as its martyrs ; 
and they relied on Whately to secure for them his 
attention and favour ; which they valued the more, as 
it seemed to them probable that ho would one day 
supersede Grafton. 

Bernard, on his part, addressed his importunities to 
Hillsborough ; and asked leave to become an informer, 
under an assurance that no exposure should be made of 
his letters.® Yet how could public measures be pro- 
perly founded on secret communications, known only to 
the Minister and the King 1 Should the right of the 
humblest individual to confront witnesses against him be 
held sacred 1 and should rising nations be exposed to 
the loss of chartered privileges and natural rights on 
concealed accusations ? With truer loyalty towards 

* Mooi*e to JElllsborough, May 10, 1768, Compare Uev. Dr. Johnson to the 
Archbishop Seeker, May 10, 1708. 

2 Oliver to Thomas Whately, May 11, 1768, 

Bernard to Hillsborough, May 12. 1768. 
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the mother country, Samuel Adams,* through the 
agent, advised the repeal of the Revenue Acts, and the 
removal of a governor, in whom the colonies could 
never repose confidence. 

But Bernard went on, persuading Hillsborough that 
America had grown refractory ^ in consequence of the 
feeble administration of the colonies during the time of 
Conway and Shelburne ; that it required “ his lord- 
ship’s distinguished abilities ” * to accomplish the “ most 
arduous task of reducing them into good order.” “ It 
only needs,” said Hutchinson,* “one steady plan, 
pursued a little while.” At that moment the people of 
Massachusetts confidently awaiting a favourable result 
of their appeal to the King, revived their ancient spirit 
of loyalty. At the opening of the political year on the 
last Wednesday in May, the new House of Repre- 
sentatives came together with a kindlier disposition 
towards England than had existed for several years. 
The two parties were nearer an equality.® On the day 
of election, after hearing a sermon in which Shute of 
Hingbam denied the supreme authority of Parliament, 
and justified resistance to laws not based on equity,® the 
legislature appeared willing to restore Hutchinson to 


' Samuel Adams to S. de Berdt, May U, 1768. 

2 Bernard to Hillsborough, May 19, 1768. 

5 Bernard to Hillsborough, May 12, 1768. 

^ Hutchinson to , May 26, 1768. 

* IfutchinBon to Richard Jackson, Juno 14, 1768. 
® Letter of Hutchinson, July 21, 1768. 
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the council, and on the first ballot ho had sixty-eight 
votes where he needed but seventy-one.' 

He himself was the cause of his defeat. As the 
convention were preparing to ballot a second time, 
Samuel Adams rose to ask whether the lieutenant- 
governor was a pensioner ; on which Otis, the other 
“ chief head of the faction,” stood up and declared that 
Hutchinson had received a warrant from the Lords of 
the Treasury for two hundred pounds a year out of the 
proceeds of the new duties ; and distributing votes for 
Artemas Ward, he cried out : “ Pensioner or no pen- 
sioner ; surely the House will not think a pensioner of 
the Crown a fit person to sit in council.” “ But for the 
warrant,” confessed Hutchinson, “ I should have been 
elected.” “And that,” added Bernard, “would have 
put quite a new face upon public affairs.” “I,” said 
Hutchinson, “ gave Ward, a lieutenant-colonel’s com- 
mission in the provincial forces, thinking to bring him 
over ; — he is a very sulky fellow.” ^ “ The govern- 
ment,” repeated Bernard, “ should insist upon it, that 
the lieutenant-governor and secretary should have 
seats and votes at the council board without an elec- 
tion.” * “ This annual election of the council spoils tho 
constitution,” wrote Hutchinson,^ though he afterwards 
uttered the falsehood of denying his opinion. “ Tho 

1 Compare Bernard to Hillsborough^ May 30, 1768; Hutchinson to 
Nathaniel Rogers, June 7, 1768. * Hutchinson to T. Powual, June 7, 1768. 

’ Bernard to Hillsborough, May 30, 1708. 

^ Hutchinson to R. Jackson, June 4, 1768, 
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House ” reported Bernard to Hillsborough, “ has shown 
ingratitude, undutifuliiess, and insolence.” “ They will 
not come to a right temper,” said Hutchinson, “ until 
they find that, at all events, the Parliament will 
maintain its authority, and that to oppose it any longer 
must prove their ruin.”^ Such were the representa- 
tions of men, on whom Hillsborough was eager to 
bestow signal marks of his confidence ; having resolved 
to reward Bernard’s zeal with the lucrative post of 
lieutenant-governor of Virginia, and to leave the 
government of Massachusetts in the hands of 
Hutchinson.^ 

Just at this time, the Ministry in England received 
the letters of March from the commissioners of the 
customs and from Bernard, and totally misconceiving 
the state of things, Hillsborough, on the 8th of 
June, peremptorily ordered Gage to send a regiment to 
continue permanently in Boston, for the assistance of 
the civil magistrates and the oflicers of the revenue.® 
The Admiralty was also directed to send one frigate, 
two sloops, and two cutters to remain in Boston 
harbour ; * and the little castle of William and Mary 
was to bo occupied and repaired.® 

This first act of hostility on the part of Great Britain 

* Hutchinson to N. Rogers, May 30 or 81, 1768. 

3 Richard Jackson to Hutchinson, June 3, 1768. 

8 Hillsborough to Gage, June 8, 1768. 

Hillsborough to the Lords of the Admiralty, June 11, 1768. Harmtivo 
of Pacts relative to American Affaira. 

■’ Hillsborough to Oago, June 8, and to Bernard, June 11, 1768. 
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was adopted at a time when America thought of 
nothing more than peaceable petitioning and passive 
resistance by a non-importation agreement, which the 
adverse interests and disinclination of the merchants 
had as yet rendered void. 



CHAPTER X. 


DOES MASSACHUSETTS RESCIND !— HILLSBOROUGH’S COLONJAI, 
ADMINISTRATION CONTINUED. 

June — July, 1768 . 

Some weeks would elapse before those orders would 
bocomo known in the colony. Meantime the com- 
missioners of the customs assumed more and more airs 
of haughtiness, with the strangest superciliousness ‘ 
expressed publicly their hatred to the country, and in 
executing their office, did not shun to give offence. 
The Romney, a ship of fifty guns, sent from Halifax 
at their request, had, for about a month, lain at anchor 
in the harbour, and forcibly and insolently impressed 
New England men returning from sea. On the morning 

' Governor Wentworth of Now Hampshire to the Marquis of Kockingham, 
November 13, 1768; in Albemarle’s iiockingham, ii. 88. '*More obstructions 
have arii^en to the service in this countr 7 , from the servauts of Government, 
tUan from any othor cause. At firat the strangest superciliousness and 
^publicly expressed hatred to tho country, excited disrespect and apprehen- 
sions against them.” Compare Mr. John Temple to Mr. Grenville, Boston, New 
England, November 7, 1768, in Grenville Papers, iv. 396, 397. I am perfectly 
of opinion with General Gage, tiiat the King’s cause has been more hurt in 
this country by some of his own servants, than by all the world besides.” 
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of the 10 th of June, one man, who had been impressed, 
was rescued ; and when Nathaniel Waterman went on 
board the Romney to liberate another by offering a 
substitute, Conner, the captain, indulged in a storm of 
anger. “ No man,” said he, “ shall go out of this vessel. 
The town is a blackguard town, ruled by mobs ; they 
have begun with me by rescuing a man whom I pressed 
this morning. By the eternal God, I will make their 
hearts ache before I leave it.” ’ And he continued his 
impressments, in violation, as the lawyers and people of 
Boston believed, of an explicit statute. 

The commissioners had a rankling hatred against 
John Hancock, partly because ho, with his company of 
the Boston cadets, had refused to act as escort,* on the 
day of the general election, if they were in the pro- 
cccsion ; and partly because he openly denounced the 
Revenue Acts. His sloop, named Liberty, had dis- 
charged her cargo and had taken in freight for a new 
voyage ; when suddenly, on Friday the 10th of June, 
near sunset, and just as the labourers had broken off 
work, the officers of the customs, obeying the written 
directions of the commissioners,* seized her for a false 
entry, which it was pretended had been made several 
weeks before. The collector thought she might remain 
at Hancock’s wharf after she had received the broad 

^ Affidavit of Nathaniel Waterman. Compare alio Hutchinson to R Jackson, 
Juno 18,1768. 

3 A. Oliver to Thomai Whately, May 11, 1768. 

^ Harrison and Hallowell to Commissioners of the Customs, June 11, 1768. 
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arrow ; * but the comptroller had concerted to moor 
her under the guns of the Romney, which lay a 
quarter of a mile off, and made a signal for the man-of- 
war’s boats to come ashore. 

“ You had better let the vessel lie at the whar^” said 
Malcom to the officer. “ I shall not,” answered Hal- 
lowell, the comptroller, and gave directions to cut the 
fasts. “ Stop at least, till the owner comes,” said the 
people who gathered round. “ No, damn you,” cried 
Hallowell, “ cast her off.” “ I’ll split out the brains of 
any man that offers to reeve a fast, or stop the vessel,” 
said the master of the Romney ; and he shouted to 
the marines to fire. “ What rascal is that who dares to 
tell the marines to fire,” cried a Bostoneer ; and turning 
to Harrison, the collector, a well-meaning man, who 
disapproved the violent manner of the seizure, he 
added, “ The owner is sent for ; you had better let the 
vessel lie at the wharf till he comes down.” “ No, she 
shall go,” insisted the comptroller ; “ and show me 
the man who dares oppose it.” * “ Rill the damned 
scoundrel,” cried the master. “We will throw the 
people from the Romney overboard,” said Malcom, 
stung with anger. “ By' God, she shall go,” repeated 
the master, and he more than once called to tho marines, 
“ Wliy don’t you fire ? ” * and “ bade them fire.” * So 

* Hutchinson to R. Jackson, June 16, 1768. 

3 See the affidavits of Joseph Piper, William Ross, Caleb Hopkins, Benjamin 
Qoodwin, and others taken in June, 1768, and annexed to the memorial of 
do Bordt, of July 21, 1768. ^ John Rowers affidavit 

•* Benjamin Goodwin’s affidavit. 
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they cut her moorings, and with ropes in the barges, 
the sloop was towed away to the Romney, 

A crowd “of boys and negroes”^ gathered at the 
heels * of the custom-house officers, and threw stones, 
bricks, and dirt at them, alarming them, but doing no 
serious mischief ; and while Samuel Adams, Hancock, 
and Warren, with others, were deliberating what was 
to be done, a mob broke windows in the house of the 
comptroller and of an inspector, and failing to find a 
boat belonging to the Romney, seized on tlm collector’s 
pleasure-boat, dragged it in triumph to Boston Common, 
and burnt it. After this, at about one o’clock, they 
dispersed,^ and the town , resumed its quiet. 

On Saturday nothing indicated a recurrence of 
riots ; and the council had only to appoint a com- 
mittee to ascertain the facts attending the seizure by 
the examination of witnesses on the following Monday. 

The commissioners had not been harmed, nor ap- 
proached, nor menaced. But they chose to consider 
the incident of the last evening an insurrection, and 
were provoked that their representations were so little 
heeded. Four of the five went on board the Romney;® 

' Hutchinson to Whatoly, Boston. June 18, 1768. 

2 Affidavits of Harrison the collector, B. Hallowell, Jr., the comptroller, 
and U. A. Harrison, Jr., June 11, 1768. Letters to the Ministry, 122, 12.'5. 

’ Hutchinson to R. Jackson, June 16, 1768. De BerdVs Memorial to Hills- 
borough, with the accompanying affidavits. Bernard’s Letter to the Ministry. 

* Hutchinson to T. Whately, Boston, June 18, 1768. Compare also 
T. Whately to Grenville, July 26, 1768, in Grenville Papers, iv. 322. 

* Proceedings of the Board of Commissioners on board the Romney, 
June 13, 1768. Letters, &a, 117, 118. 
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perhaps a little from panic, but more to support their 
own exalted notions of their dignity ; terrify the town 
by fear of revenge on the part of England ; and ensure 
the active interposition of the British government. 
Temple, one of their number, refused to take part in 
the artifice, and remained in full security on shore. 

During the usual quiet of Sunday,' while all the 
people were “ at meeting,” the fugitive officers informed 
Bernard by letter that they could not, “ consistent ^th 
tho honour of their commission, act in any business of 
the revenue under such an influence as prevailed " in 
Boston, and declared their wish to withdraw to the 
castle. “ They have abdicated,” said the people of 
Boston, and may they never return.” They really were 
in no danger, and everybody kne^ it. They were 
playing a game to deceive the Ministry. The council 
found that the riot of Friday had been only “ a small 
disturbance.” “ Dangerous disturbances,” reported 
Gage, whose information came from royalists, " are not 
to be apprehended.” * 

While tho commissioners stifled their doubts about 
the wisdom of their conduct,\by resolving that “ the 
honour of the Crown would be hazarded by their 
return to Boston,”^ its inhabitants oh the 14th met at 

^ Commissionen of tho Customs to Bernard, June 12, 1768 ; John Robinson 
to Collector and Comptroller of Boston, June 12, 1768, Harrison and Hallo.well 
to John Robinson, June 12, 1768. 

® See Gage to Hillsborough, June 17, 1768, and the Report of the Council. 

3 Memorial of Commissioners, in Letters, &c. 120. 
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Faneuil Hall, in a legal town meeting. The attendance 
was so great that they adjourned lo the Old South 
Meeting House, where Otis was elected moderator, and 
welcomed with rapturous applause. 

In the course of a debate, one person observed that 
every captain of a man-of-war, on coming into harbour, 
should be subordinate to the legislature of the colony. 
William Cooper ' proposed, “ that if any one should pro- 
mote the bringing troops hero, he should bo deemed 
a disturber of the peace and a traitor to his country.” * 
An address to the governor was unanimously agreed 
upon, which twenty-one men were appointed to deliver. 

On adjourning the meeting to four o’clock the next 
afternoon, Otis, the moderator, made a speech to the 
inhabitants, strongly recommending peace and good 
order ; and expressing a hope that their grievances 
might, in time, be removed. “ If not,” said he, “ and 
we are called on to defend our liberties and privileges, 
I hope and believe we shall, one and all, resist even 
unto blood ; but I pray God Almighty, that this may 
never so happen.” ’ 

Meantime the committee moved in a procession of 
eleven chaises to the house of the governor in the 
country, to present the address, in which the town 
claimed for the province the sole right of taxing itself, 

* HutchinBon to Jack&on, Juno 18, 1768. 

2 Bernard to Hillsborough, Juno 16, 1768, 

^ Anonymous Letter signed Q. to the Commissioners of the Customs, 
June 14, 1768 ; Letters, Ac., 137. 
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expressed a hope the Board of Customs would never 
reassume the exercise of their office, commented on 
impressment, and demanded the removal of the ship 
Eomney from the harbour. In words which Otis 
approved and probably assisted to write, they said : 

To contend with our parent state is the most shocking 
and dreadful extremity, but tamely to relinquish the 
only security wo and our posterity retain for the enjoy- 
ment of our lives and properties, without one struggle, 
is so humiliating and base, that we cannot support the 
reflection. It ‘is at your option to prevent this dis- 
tressed and justly incensed people from effecting too 
much, and from the shame and reproach of attempting 
too little.'’ * 

Bernard received the address* with obsequious 
courtesy ; and the next day gave in writing an inof- 
fensive answer, clearing himself of the responsibility for 
the measures complained of, and promising not indeed 
to remove the llomney, but to stop impressments. 
“ I shall think myself,” he said, “ most highly honoured 
if I can be in the lowest degree an instrument in pre- 
serving a perfect conciliation between you and the 
parent state.” * 

No sooner had he sent this message, than he, and all 
the officers of the Crown busied themselves in concert * 

^ Address of the inhabitants of the Town of Boston, in Hutchinson’s 
History, iii., Appendix J. Hutchinson is cautious to omit the answer of 
Bernard. 

< Beiiiard’s answer to the town of Boston ; Boston Chronicle for 1768, 
page 253. ’ Alppeal to the World, 19, 20. 
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to get regiments ordered to Boston. The commis- 
sioners of the customs saw in the disturbance of the 
10th of June, “ an insurrection rather than a riot.” ' A 
nameless writer, vouched for by the commissioners, 
declared, “ That there was certainly a settled scheme 
to oppose oven the King’s troops’ landing ; that the 
promoters of the present evils were ready to unmask 
and openly discover their long and latent design to 
rebel.” “ Ho that runs may road,” wrote another ; 
“ without some speedy interposition, a great storm will 
arise.”* The comptroller and oven the worthy col- 
lector reported a “general spirit of insurrection, not 
only in the town, but throughout the province.”* On 
the l.'ith of June, the commissioners of the customs 
wrote to Gage a^d to Hood, demanding further pro- 
tection ; for, said they, “ the leaders of the people of 
Boston will urge them to open revolt.”* 

To the Lords of the Treasury they reported “ a long 
concerted and extensive plan of resistance to the 
authority of Great Britain,” breaking out in “acts of 
violence sooner than was intended and they gave 
their opinion “ that nothing but the immediate ex- 
ertion of military power would prevent an open 

* Commissioners to Bernard, June 13, 1768; Letters to the Ministry, 
134. 

* Letter from a Gentleman of Character, June 14, 1768. Letters to the 
Ministry, 140—141. 

* Harrison and Hallowell to Commissioners, June 14, 1768 ; Letters to the 
Ministry, 186. 

* The Commissioners to Gen. Gage and Commodore Hood, June 15, 1768. 
Letters to the Miiiist^, 137. 
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revolt of the town of Boston, and probably of the 
provinces.” * 

“ If there is not a revolt,” wrote Bernard to Hills- 
borough, “the loaders of the Sons of Liberty must 
falsify their words and change their purposes.” ^ 
Hutchinson sounded the alarm to his various corre- 
spondents, especially to Whately,® to whom Paxton also 
sent word, that “ unless they should have immediately 
two or three regiments, it was the opinion of all the 
friends to Government, that Boston would bo in open 
rebellion.”* To interpret and enforce the coiTespon- 
dence, Hallowcll, the comptroller, was despatched as 
their emissary to London. ® 

To bring troops, into Boston, was tho surest way of 
hastening an insurrection ; the letters, soliciting them, 
may have been kept secret, but the town divined their 
purpose ; and at its legal meeting on Friday, the 1 7 th, 
instructing its representatives, in words prepared 
by John Adams,® it put its sentiments on record. 
“ After tho repeal of the last American Stamp Act,” it 
said, “ we were happy in the pleasing prospect of a 
restoration of tranquillity and harmony. But the 
principle on which that detestable act was founded 

* Commissioners to the Lords of the Treasury, June 16, 1708. 

3 Bernard to Hillsborough, Juno 16, 18, 1768. 

3 Compare Whatoly to Grenville, July 26, 1768; in Grenville Papers, iv. 
322. I now know,” Ac., Ac. 

* Charles Paxton to T. Whatoly, in tho Letters, Aa, 41. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, P. S., June 18, 1768. Hutchinson to Whately, 

June 18, 1768. • J. Adams, Works, iL 215, iii. 601, 
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continues in full force, and a revenue is still demanded 
from America, and appropriated to the maintenance of 
swarms of officers and pensioners in idleness and luxury. 
It is our fixed resolution to maintain our loyalty and 
due subordination to the British Parliament, as the 
supreme legislative in all cases of necessity for the 
preservation of the whole empire. At the same time, 
it is our unalterable resolution, to assert and vindicate 
^ur dear and invaluable rights and liberties, at the 
utmost hazard of our lives and fortunes ; and wo have 
a full and rational confidence that no designs formed 
against them will ever prosper. 

“ Every person who shall solicit or promote the im- 
portation of troops at this time, is an enemy to this 
town and province, and a disturber of the peace and 
good order of both.” * 

Having given these instructions, the town meeting 
broke up. The Assembly, which was in session, had 
been a spectator of the events ; and the very next 
morning, on motion probably of Otis, a joint committee 
was raised to inquire “ if measures had been taken, or 
were taking, for the execution of the late Revenue Acts 
of Parliament by a naval or military force.”* 

In the nridst of these scenes arrived Hillsborough’s 
letter directing Massachusetts to rescind its resolutions.^ 
After timid* consultations between Bernard, Hutchinson, 


* lustrlictiouB in Appendix K; Hutchinson, iii. 489, 491. 

2 Bornai’d to Hillsborough, June 18, 1768. 

Compare Fmukliu’s Writings, iv. 631. ^ Gage to Hillsboiouj'h, J unc 17, 17t)8. 
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and Oliver, after delays till the town meetings were 
fairly over, and after offers from Bernard to act as a 
mediator,* on Tuesday, the 21st of June, the message 
was delivered. In the afternoon, when it was read a 
second time to a full house and a gallery crowded with 
one or two hundred persons,® Otis spoke for nearly two 
hours. 

“ The King,” said he, “ appoints none but boys for 
his Ministers, They have no education but travellin|f 
through France, fi’om whence they return full of the 
slavish principles of that country. They know nothing 
of business when they come into their offices, and do 
not stay long enough in them to acquire that little 
knowledge which is gained by experience ; so that all 
business is really done by the clerks.” He passed an 
encomium on Oliver Cromwell, and extolled the times 
preceding his advancement, and particularly the sen- 
tence pronounced by the people of England on their 
King, contrasting the daj's of the Puritans with the 
present days, when the people of England no longer 
knew the rights of Englishmen. He' praised, in the 
highest language, “ the elegant, pure, and nervous 
petition to the King,” adopted the last session by the 
Assembly, but rejected by the Minister, And showing 
the impossibility of their consenting to rescind measures 
of an assembly which had ceased to exist, measures 


1 Bernard to HillBborough, Juno 18, 1768. Letter 37. 
^ Bernard to Hillsborough, Sep. 9, 1768. 
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which had already been executed, measures which they 
more and more approved of, “ I hope,” said he, “ another 
Congress will take place. * When Lord Hillsborough 
knows that we will not rescind our acts, ho should 
apply to Parliament to rescind theirs. Let Britain 
rescind their measures, or they are lost for ever.”* 
Meantime the governor became ludicrously panic- 
struck. At one moment he fancied that the people 
would rise and take possession of the castle ; and, 
in the next he wished to withdraw to the castle for 
security. 

The Assembly were aware that they were deliberat- 
ing upon more important subjects than had ever 
engaged the attention of an American legislature. 
They knew that the Ministry was bent on humbling 
them. The continent was watching to see if they 
dared be firm. They Were consoled by the sympathy 
of Connecticut,® and new Jersey.* But when the letter 
from Virginia® was received, it gave courage more than 
all the rest. “ This is a glorious day,” said Samuel 
Adams, using words which, seven years later, he was to 

^ Bernard to Hillsborough, June 28, 1768, Letter 42. 

3 MS. postscript to Bernard’s Letter to Hillsborough, Ko. 9, June 25, to 
July 1, 1768. 

^ Connecticut Speaker to Massachusetts, June 11, 1768 ; Prior Documents, 
216. 

* New Jersey Speaker to Massachusetts, May 9, 1768. Governor W. Franklin 
to Hillsborough, July 11, 1768. 

• Peyton Randolph, the Speaker of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, to 
the Massachusetts Speaker, Prior Documents, 213. Bradford’s History of 
Massachusetts, i. 145. The passage quoted is in Bradford but not in Prior 
Documents. 
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repeat. “This is the most glorious day ever seen,” 
responded his friend, Samuel Cooper. The merchants 
of Boston met, and successftilly renewed the agreement 
not to import from England.' 

The House, employing the pen of Samuel Adams 
without altering a word, reported a lettei? to Lord 
Hillsborough, in which they showed that the circular 
letter of February was, indeed, the declared sense of a 
largo majority of its members ; and expressed their 
reliance on the clemency of the King, that to petition 
him would not be deemed inconsistent with respect for 
the British constitution, nor to acquaint their fellow 
subjects of their having done so, be discountenanced as 
an inflammatory proceeding. 

Then came the great question, taken in the fullest 
House ever remembered. The votes were given by 
word of mouth, and against seventeen that were willing 
to yield, ninety-two refused to rescind. They finished 
their work by a message to the governor, thoroughly 
afiirming the doings from which they had been ordered 
to dissent. On this Bernard, trembling with fear,* 
prorogued them, and then dissolved the Assembly. 

Massachusetts was left without a legislature. ■ Its 
people had no intention to begin a rebellion ; but only 
to defend their liberties, which had the sanction of 

' Letter from Hutchinson to Bellas, July 14, 1768. 

* Eliot’s Biographical Dictionaiy of New England, »vh voce Samtiol Adams. 

^ Bradford's Massachusetts State .Papers, 151 ; House to Lord Hillsborough, 
June 30, 1768. * Bernard to Hillsborough, July 9, 1768. 
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natural right and of historic tr^ition. “The Amo- 
rieans,” observed the clear-sighted Du ChS.telet,* “have 
no longer need of support from the British Crown, and 
see in the projects of their metropolis measures of 
tyranny and oppression.” “I apprehend a breach 
between the two countries,” owned Franklin.® “ I was 
always of opinion since the accession of George the 
Third, that naatters would issue the way you now 
expect,” wrote Hollis® to a New England man, who 
predicted independence ; “ you aro an ungracious 
people. There is original sin in you. You are 
assertors of liberty, . and the principles of the revo- 
lution.” 

“ The whole body of the people of New Hampshire 
were resolved to stand or fall with tlio Massachusetts.” 
“ It is best,” counselled the good Langdon * of Ports- 
mouth, “ for the Americans to let the King know tho 
utmost of their resolutions, and the danger of a violent 
rending of the colonies from tho mother country.” 
“ No assembly on tlie continent,” said Roger Sherman* 
of Connecticut, “ will ever concede that Parliament has 
a right to tax the colonics.” “The Parliament of 
England has no more jurisdiction over us,” declared the 
politicians of that colony, “than the Parliament of 

^ Du Ch&telet to Choiseul, June 21, 1768. 

* Franklin to his son, July 2, 1768. Works yii. 411. Fi*anklin to Joseph 
Qalloway, July 2, 1768 ; Works vii. 412. 

8 T. .Hollis to A. Eliot, July 1, 1768. 

* Samuel Langdon to Ezra Stiles, July 6, 1768. 

^ Quoted in W. S. Johnson to R Sherman, Sept. 28, 1768. 
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Paris.” ‘ “ We cannot believe,” wrote William Williams ® 
of Lebanon, “ that they will draw the sword on their 
own children ; but if they do, our blood is more at 
their service than our liberties.” 

In New York, the merchants still held those meetings 
which Hillsborough called, “ if not illegal and unwar- 
rantable, very unnatural, ungrateful, and unbecoming,” 
“ The circumstances of the colonies demand a firmer 
union,” ® said men of Pennsylvania. “ The colonies,” 
wrote Chandler,* the churchman, “ will soon experience 
worse things than in the time of the late Stamp Act, 
or I am no prophet.” The Assembly of Maryland 
treated Lord Hillsborough’s letter with the contempt 
he had ordered them to show for the circular of Massa- 
chusetts. “We shall not be intimidated by a few 
sounding expressions from doing what we think is right,” 
said they in their formal reply ; ® and they sent their 
thanks to “ their sister colony, in whose opinion they 
declared they exactly coincided,”® As for South 
Carolina, they could not enough praise the glorious 
ninety-two who would not rescind ; toasting them at 
banquets, and marching by night through the streets of 
Charleston, in processions to their honour by the blaze 
of two and ninety torches. 

* B. Gale, quoted in W. S. Johnson to B. Gale. 

3 W. Williams to W. S. Johnson, Lebanon, Connecticut, July 5 , 1768. 

3 John Erving to Ezra Stiles, July 1, 1768. 

* Thomas B. Chandler, to Ihe Rev. P. Johnson, July 7, 1768. 

* Maryland House of Delegates to Gov. Sharpe. 

* Maryland to Massachusetts, Juno 23, 1768 ; received early in July, Prior 
Documents, 219. 
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English statesmen wore blindly adopting measures to 
carry out their restrictive policy ; * establishing in 
America, Courts of Vice-Admiralty at Halifax, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston,* on the system of Gren- 
ville ; taking an account of the cost to the Exchequer 
of the Stamp Act, so as to draw on the sinking hind to 
liquidate the loss ; * or meditating to offer the colonies 
some partial and inadequate representation in Parlia- 
ment ; * inattentive to the character of events which 
were leading to the renovation of the world. Not so 
the Americans. Village theologians studied the Book 
of Kevelation® to see which seal was next to bo broken, 
which angel was next to sound his trumpet. “ Is not 
God preparing the way in his providence,” ® thus Now 
England ministers communed together, “ for some re- 
markable revolutions in Christendom, both in polity 
and religion 1 ” And as they pondered on the prophecies 
of the Now Testament, they were convinced that “ the 
time was drawing very near, when the man of sin 
would be destroyed, and the Church,” which, in the 
mouth of New England divines, included civil and reli- 
gious liberty, “would rise and spread through the 
nations.” 

' Thomas Bradshaw to John Pownall, July 8, 1768. Circular of Hillsborough, 
July 11, 1768. * Treasury Minute, Juno 80, 1768. 

’ Grey Cooper to Auditor of the Bevenue, July 1, 1768. Same to Same, 
July 5, 1768. 

* Geoi^ge Grenville to Gov. PoWnaU, July 17. 1768, in Pownall’s Adminuh 
trationof the Colonies, ii. 113, in Ed. of 1777. * 

* The Revelation of St. John the Divine, ohap. xvi. 14, 16. 

^ EeraStiles’e Correspondence, July, 1768. 
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Who 'will deny that the race has a life and progress 
of its own, swaying its complex mind by the great 
truths which it deyclopes as it advances. While New 
England was drawing from the Bible, proof of the near- 
ness of the overthrow of tyranny, Turgot, at Paris, 
explained to David Hume the perfectibility and onward 
movement of the race.* “ The British Government,” said 
Ke, “ is very far from being an enlightened one. As yet 
none is thoroughly so. But tyranny combined with super- 
stition, vainly strives to stifle light and liberty by methods 
aUke atrocious and useless ; the world will bo conducted 
through transient disorders to a happier condition.” 

In that progress, the emancipation of America was 
to form a glorious part ; and was the present object of 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. “We must 
put aside projects and attend to facts,” wrote Choiseul * 
to Du Ch&telet in July, after a conversation of six hours 
with a person intimately acquainted with America. 
“ My idea, which perhaps is but a reverie, is, to examine 
the possibihty of a treaty of commerce, both of impor- 
tation and exportation, of which the obvious advantages 
might attract the Americans. Will it not be possible 
to present them, at the moment of a rupture, an inte- 
rest powerful enough to detach them at onco from their 
metropolis 1 According to the prognostications of sen- 
sible men, who have had opportunity to study the 
• 

* Turgot to Hume, Paris, July 3, 1768, in Burton's HumO| iii, 163, 164. 

Kzirait de la Lettre de Juillot 15, 1768, h Monsieur lo Comte du Cli&tclct. 
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character of the Americans, and to measure their 
progress from day to day in the spirit of independence, 
this separation of the American colonies from the 
metropolis, sooner or later, must come. The plan I 
propose, hastens its epoch. 

“ It is the true interest of the colonies to secure 
for over their entire liberty, and establish their direct 
commerco with Franco and with the world. The great 
point will be to secure their neutrality, which will 
necessarily bring on a treaty of alliance with France 
and Spain. They may want confidence in the strength 
of our navy ; they may raise suspicions of our fidelity 
to oirr engagements ; they may fear the English 
squadrons ; they may hope for success against the 
Spaniards and against ourselifes. I see all these diffi- 
culties and do not dissemble their extent ; but I sec 
also the controlling interest of the Americans to profit 
by the opportunity of a rupture to establish their inde- 
pendence. This cannot be done without risks ; but he 
that stops at difficulties will never attempt anything. 

“We have every reason to hope, that the Govern- 
ment on this side will conduct itself in a manner to 
increase the breach, not to close it up. Such is its way. 
True, some sagacious observers think it not only possible 
but easy to reconcile the interests of the colonies and 
the mother country ; but I see many obstacles in the 
way,. I meet too many persons of ‘my way of thinking, 
and the course pursued thus far by the British Govern- 
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ment seems to me completely opposite to what it ought 
to be to effect this conciliation.” 

While time an4 humanity, the principles of English 
liberty, the impulses of European philosophy, and the 
policy of Prance were all assisting to emancipate 
America, the British Colonial Administration, which was 
to place itself as a barrier against destiny and stop the 
HM'tural force of moral causes in their influence on the 
affairs of men, vibrated in its choice of measures 
between terror and artifice. From a prevailing opinion 
of Hillsborough’s abilities, American affairs were left by 
the other Minister very much to his management ; * 
and he took his opinions from Bernard. That favourite 
governor was now promising the Council of Massachu- 
setts, that if they would omit to discuss the question 
of the power of Parliament, he would support their 
petition for relief. The council followed the advice,® 
and Bernard, as a fulfilling of his engagement, wrote a 
letter, which he showed to several of them, recommend- 
ing that part of the petition praying relief against such 
acts as were made for the purpose of drawing a revenue 

' FraQklin*B Writings, iv. 527* The Bise and Progress of the Differencei 
between Great Britain and her American Colonies. 

* See Proceedings of the Governor and Council of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, for June 80, 1768, July 7, 1768, and the Petition of the Council 
to the King. ^'If it should appear to your Majesty, that it is not for the 
benefit of Great Britain and her colonies, (over which your paternal oare is 
conspicuous) that any revenue should be drawn from the colonies, we humbly 
implore your Migesty’s gracious recommendation to Parliament^ that your 
American subjects may bo relieved from the operation of the seyeral acts 
made for that purpose,*’ Ac. See Appendix to Letibrs to Hillsborough, ftc. 
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from the colonies.' Then in a secret letter of the 
same date, he sent an elaborate argument * against the 
repeal or any mitigation of the late llovenue Act ; 
quieting his conscience for the fraud by saying, that 
“ drawing a revenue from the colonies,” meant carrying 
a revenue out of them ; and that he wished to see the 
revenue from the port duties expended on the resident 
officers of the Crown.* 

Great Britain at tliat time had a Colonial Secretary 
who encouraged this duplicity, and wrote an answer to 
be sho wn the council,* keeping up tlie deception, and 
even using the name of the King, as a partner in the 
falsehood.® Hillsborough greedily drank in the flattery 
offered him, and affected distress at showing the King 
the expressions of the partiality of his correspondent.® 
In undertaking tho “ very arduous task of reducing 
America into good order,” ho congratulated himself on 
having the aid of a governor zealous, able, and active,” 
like Bernard, who having educated Hutchinson for his 
successor, was now promised the rank of a baronet, 
and the administration of Virginia. 

^ Bernard to Hillsborough, July 10, 1708, First Part Compare Same to 
Same, Nov. 30, 1708 ; in Letters to Hillsborough, 27, 28. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, No. ii. Second Part; July 10, 1708. I owed my 
copy of this second part to my Mend, P. Force, of Washington. It was taken 
from Bernard's own Letter Book. The letter itself is preserved in the British 
State Paper office also. 

* Compare Bowdoin to Hillsborough, April 15, 1709. And Bowdoin did 
not know of the secret second port of Bernard's Letter of July, 1708. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, Nov. 30, 1708. 

* Hillsborough to Bernard, Sept. 14, 1708. 

* Hillsborough to Bernai^, July 11, 1758. 
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THE BEGULATORS OP NORTH CAROLINA — HILLSBOBOUafl’S 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. . 

July — September, 1768. 

The people of Boston had gone out of favour with 
almost everybody in England.' Even Rockingham 
had lost all patience, saying the Americans were deter- 
mined to leave their friends on his side the water, 
without the power of advancing in their behalf a shadow 
of excuse.* This was the state of public feeling, when, 
on the 19th of July, Hallowell arrived in London with 
letters giving an exaggerated account of what had 
happened in Boston on the 10th of June. The news 
was received with general dismay ; London, Liverpool, 
and Bristol grew anxious ; stocks fell greatly, and con- 
tinued falling. Rumours came also of a suspension of 
commerce, while the debt from America to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of England amounted to four 
millions sterling.* 

• f* 

* W. S. Johnson to Thaddeus Burr, London, July 28, 1768. 

3 N. Rogers to Hutchinson, July 2, 1768, 

Franck to Choieeul, July 22, 1768, 
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In tho Ministry, angor expelled eveiy other sentiment, 
and nearly all united in denouncing “ vengeance, ” as 
they expressed it, “against that insolent town” of 
Boston.^ Tho thought of gaining quiet by. ri^ealing 
or modifying tho act, was utterly discouni^nan^. “ If 
the Government,” said they, “ now gives way as it did 
about the Stamp Act, it will be all over with its 
authority in America." As Grafton had escaped toi 
the country,* Hallowell was examined at the Treasury 
chambers, before Lord North and .^nkinson.® Ho 
represented that the determination to resist the revenue 
laws was not .universal ; that tho revenue officers who 
remained there were not insulted ; that the spirit dis- 
played in Boston did not extend beyond its limits ; 
that Salem and Marblehead made no opposition to the 
payment of the duties ; that the people in the country 
would not join, if Boston were actually to rise against 
the Gk>vemment ; and that the four commissioners at 
the castle could not return to town,' till measures were 
taken for their protection. 

The memorial of the commissioners themselves, to 
the Lords of tho ;Tr^ury announced that “there had 
been a long concerted and extensive plan of resistance 
to the authority of Great Britain ; that the people of 
Boston had hastened to acts of violence sooner than 

' W. a JohnBon’B P.a to Letter of July 23, 1768, to W. Htkin. 

> HamUton to Calcnft, July 2«, 1768. diet. Corr. iii. 886. Francia to 
Ckoiseu]; July 29, 1768. 

* Treasury Chamber, July 21, 1768. Present ; Lord North, Mr. Campbell, 
and Mr. Jenkinsou. 
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was intended ; that nothing hut the immediate exertion 
of military power could prevent an open revolt of the 
town, which would probably spread throughout the 
provinces.” ^ The counter memorial in behalf of Boston, 
proving that the riot had been caused by the imprudent 
and violent proceedings of the ofiBcers of the Romney ® 
met little notice. At the same time^ letters arrived 
from Virginia, with their petitions and memorial, 
“ expressed,” s^d Blair, the president of the council, 
“with modesty and dutiful submission but under the 
calmest language, uttering a protest against the right of 
Parliament to tax America for a revenue. 

The party of Bedfiird, and the Duke himself, spoke 
openly of tho necessity of employing force to subdue 
the inhabitants of Boston, and to make a striking 
example Df tho most seditious, in order to inspire tho 
other colonies with terror.^ This policy, said Weymouth, 
will be adopted. 

Shelburne, on the contraiy, observed, that people 
very much exaggerated the difficulty; that it was 
understood in its origin, its principles, and its conse- 
quences ; that it would be absurd to wish to send to 
America a single additional soldier, or vessel -of war, 
to reduce colonies, which would return to the mother 


> Narrative of Facts relative to American affiiirs ; Thomas Bradshaw to 
J.Pownall, July 22, 1768, 

^ De Berdt’s Memoriid^ July 24, 1768, Twelve affidavits sent Boston 
in June. ’ Narrative of Facts relative to American afiPaira • » 

* Frances to Choiseul, July 20, 1768. 
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country of themselves from affection and from interest, 
when once the form of their contributions should be 
agreed upon,^ But his opinions had no effect, except 
that the King became “ daily ” more impoi-tunato with 
Grafton, that Shelburne should be dismissed.* 

The Cabinet were also “ much vexed ” at Shelburne’s 
reluctance to engage in secret intrigues with Corsica, 
which resisted its cession by Genoa to Franco. The 
subject was, therefore, taken out of his hands, and the 
act of bad faith conducted by his colleagues.® Unso- 
licited by Paoli, the general of the insurgents, they sent 
to him Dunant, a Genovese, as a British emissary, 
with Mrritten^ as well’ as verbal instructions. 

Paoli was found wanting everything, money, artil- 
lery, armed vessels, muskets with bayonets, and small 
field pieces, such as could be carried on mules but ho 
gave assurances of the fixed purpose of himself and of 
the Corsican people to defend their common liberty ;® 
and persuaded the British Ministry, that if supplied 
with what he needed, he could hold out for eighteen 
months.^ “ A moment was not lost in supplying most 
of the articles requested by the Corsicans” f'inthe 
manner that would least risk a breach with France ; ” 
“and indeed many thousand stands of arms were 

' Franck to ChoUeul, July 29, 1768. * Grafton’s Autobiography. 

* Grafton’s Autobiography. 

^ Grafton to Dunant in Grafton’s Autobiography. 

. Conference of Dunant with General Paoli, July 24, 1768. 

* Pasquali di Paoli to the Duke of Grafton, July 24, 1768. 

* Grafton’s Autobiography. 
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furnished from the stock in the Tower, yet so as to 
give no indication that they were sent from Govern^ 
ment.” While British Ministers were enjoying the 
thought of bafBing France, they had the vexation to 
find Paoli himself obliged to retire by way of Leghorn 
to England. But their notorious interference was 
treasured up in memory as a precedent. 

When, on the 27 th of July, the Cabinet definitively 
agreed on the measures to be pursued towards America, 
it sought to unite all England by resting its policy on 
Rockingham’s Declaratory Act, and to divide America 
by proceeding severely only against Boston. 

For Virginia, it was most properly resolved that 
the office of its governor should no longer remain a 
sinecure, as it had been for three-quarters of a century ; 
and AmheraV who would not go out to reside there, was 
in consequence displaced, and ultimately indemnified. 

In selecting a now governor, the choice fell on Lord 
Botetourt ; and it was a wise one, not merely because 
ho had great affability and a pleasing address, and was 
attentive to business, but because he was ingenuous and 
frank, sure to write fearlessly and truly respecting 
Yiiginia, and sure never to ask the secretary to conceal 
his reports. He was to be conducted to his govern- 
ment in a seventy-four, and to take with him a splendid 
coach of state. He was to call a new legislature, to 


^ Hillsborough to Amhersti July 27, 1768; Junius, iu 216. Frai]^c6s to 
Choiseul, Aug. 5 , 1768. 
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closet its members, as well as those of the Council 
and, to 'humour them in almost anything except the 
explicit denial of the authority of Parliament.’ It 
would have been ill for American independence, if a 
man like him had been sent to Massachusetts. 

But “ with Massachusetts,” said Camden,’ “ it will 
not be very difficult to deal, if that is the only dis- 
obedient province.” For Boston his voice did not 
entreat mercy.* The cry was, it must be made to 
repent of its insolence ; and its town meetings no longer 
be suffered to threaten and defy tlio Government of 
Great Britain,’ Two additional regiments of five 
hundred men each, and a frigate, were at once to be 
sent there; the ship of the line, which was to take 
Botetourt to Virginia, might also remain in those seas. 
A change in the charter of Massachusetts was resolved 


* See Narrative of Facts, Hillaborough to Bernard, July 30, 1768; Frances 
to Choiseul, Aug. 5, 1768. 

luetructions to Lord Botetourt, dated Aug. 21, 1768. 

^ See Camdeu to Grafton, Sept. 4, 1768, in Graftuu'a Autobiography. 

. i Grafton’s Memoirs intimate no dissent on his part or on Camden's. They 
both joined in driving Shelburne out of the Ministry. 

The letter writers from London affirmed theii* adhesion. Compare Israel 
Mauduit to Hutchinson, April 11, 1767; and Deo. 15, 1767, and Feb. 19, 1769, 
with the extract of a letter in tho Boston Chronicle of Oct. 81 — Nov. 7, 1768, 
p. 427, which must be on extract of a letter from Israel Mauduit to Hutchinson,, 
written after this Cabinet meeting of the 27th of July, as appears from Satne 
to Same, Feb. 10, 1769. 

; ** All these are friends to the Duke of Bedford : they all agree in one seuti' 
meut about America, and the Duke of Grafton professes now to be of the 
same opinion.** Dec. 15, 1767. 

Lord Camden' will go as far as any one in carrying it, [the act declaratory 
of the power to tax] into execution.*’ Letter of 1768. ** The Duke of Grafton 
is certainly detormhied to support the King's Government.” Id. . 

* Israel Mauduit to Hutchinson, in Boston Chronicle^ i 428. 
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on by Hillsborough ; and he also sent over orders to 
inquire, “if any persons had committed acts which, 
under the authority of the statute of Henry VIII- 
against treason committed abroad, might justify their 
being brought to England to be tried in the King’s 
Bench;” 

Salemj® a town whose representatives, contrary, how- 
ever; to the judgment of their constituents, voted in 
favour of rescinding, was indicated as the future capital 
of the province. Now Boston must tremble, “for,” 
said the secretary, “ the Crown will support the laws, 
and the subject must submit to them.” 

At this time Bernard received from Gage, in con- 
sequence of tho earlier letters from England, an offer 
of troops, if he would make a requisition for them. 
But tho Council, after a just analysis of tho late events, 
gave their opinion, that the civil power did not need 
tho support of tho troops, nor was it for his Majesty’s 
service or the peace of tho province, that any should 
be required. Bernard dared not avow his own opinion;* 
but, in his spite, he wrote to Hillsborough for “ positive 
orders not to call “ a new assembly until tho people 
should get truer notions of their rights and interests.” 

The advice of the Council was inspired by loyalty. 
All attempts at a concert to cease importations had 

* 35 Honry VIII. c. ii. ^ Hillsborough to Bernard, July 80, 1768; 

* Compare Bernard to . Hillsborough, Aug. 6, 1768 ; and Hallowell^ 

examination. * Bernard to HUlsborough, Aug. 6, 1768. 

* Bernard to Gage, July 30, 1768. 
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hitherto ' failed ; the menace of the arrival of troops 
revived* the design, and early in August, most of the 
merchants of the town of Boston subscribed an agreer 
ment, that they would not send for any kind of 
merchandise from Great Britain, some few articles of 
necessity excepted, during the year following the 1st 
day of January, 1769 ; and tliat they would not' 
import any tea, paper, glass, paints or colours, until the 
act imposing duties upon them should be repealed.^ 

On the anniversary of the fourteenth of August,® tho 
streets of Boston resounded with songs in praise of 
freedom ; and its inhabitants promised themselves that 
^ ages would applaud their courage. 

** Come, join hand in hand, brave Americans all, 

By uniting we stand, by dividing wo full ; 

To die we can boar, but to servo we disdain ; 

For shame is to Freedom more dreadful than pain. 

** In freedom we’re born, in freedom we’ll live ; 

Our purses are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady. 

Not 08 slaves, but os freemen, our money we’ll give.” 

The British Administration was blind to its dangers, 
and believed union impossible.® “ You will learn what 
transpires in America infinitely better in the city than 
at court ; ” wrote Choiseul* to the French Minister in 
England. “ Never mind what Lord Hillsborough says ; ” 

. * State of the Disorders, Confusions, Ac. Bernard to Hillsborough, Aug. 
0, 1768; and Hutchinson to T. Whately, Aug. 10, 1768. 

* to Choiseul, Sept. 29, 1768 ; Bernard to Hillsboibugh, Aug. 29, 

*768. > Franeds to Choiseul, Aug. 5, 1768. 

* Choiseul to Franebs, Compibgne, Aug. 1768. 
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he wrote again ; “the private accounts of American 
merchants to their correspondents in London ate more 
trustworthy.” * 

' The obedient official sought information in every 
direction-T-especially of Franklin, than whom no man 
in England uttered more prophetic warnings, or in a 
more benign or more loyal spirit. . “ He has for years 
been predicting to the Ministers the necessary conse- 
quences of their American measures,” said the French 
envoy ; ® “he is a man of rare intelligence and well- 
disposed to England ; but, fortunately, is very little 
consulted.” While the British Government neglected 
the opportunities of becoming well-informed respecting 
America, Choiseul collected newspapers, documents, 
resolves, instructions of towns, and even sermons of tlio 
Puritan clergy, and with clear sagacity and candid 
diligence, proceeded to construct his theory. 

“ The forces of the English in America are scarcely 
ten thousand men, and they have no cavalry ; ” thus 
reasoned the dispassionate statesmen of France ; “ but 
the militia of the colonies numbers four hundred 
thousand men, and among them several regiments of 
cavalry. The people are enthusiastic for liberty, and 
have inherited a republican spirit, which the. conscious- 
ness of strength and circumstances may push to 
extremities. They will not be intimidated by. the 


1 Choiseul to Franc^ Aug. 27, 1 768. 
3 Frauchs to Choiseul, Aug. 12, 1708. 
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presence of troops, too insignificant to cause alann.” 
It was, therefore, inferred that it would be hazardous 
for England to attempt to sustain its authority by arms. 

“ But why,” asked Choiseul,^ “ are not deputies from 
each colony admitted into Parliament as membeirs 1 ” 
And it was answered ^ that “ the Americans objected 
to such a solution, because they could not obtain a 
representation proportioned to their population, and so 
would be whelmed by superior numbers ; because the 
distance made their regular attendance in Parliament 
impossible ; and because . they knew its venality and 
corruption too well to betrust it with their affairs. 
They had no other, representatives than agents at 
London, who gave them so early intelligence, that no 
project to their disadvantage could come upon them by 
surprise.” By this reasoning Choiseul was satisfied,* 
than an American representation in Parliament was not 
practicable ; but also that “ no other method of con- 
ciliation.” would prove less difficult, and that unanimity 
in America would compel the British Government tn 
risk the most violent measures or to yield. > 

When, on the 19th of August, England heard that 
Massachusetts had, by a vast majority of its repro- 
sentatives, refused to rescind the resolutions of the 
preceding winter. Lord Mansfield was of the opinion 
that all the members of the late Legislative Assembly 

* Choiseul to Fntuc5s, Aug. 21, 1708. 

^ Frantss to Choiseul, Aug. 20, 1708. 

* Choiseul to Fnmeds, Sopt. 7 , 1708. 
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at Boston should be sent for, to give an account of their 
conduct, and that all the rigours of the law should be 
exercised against those who should persist in refusing 
to submit to Parliament.^ “ Where rebellion begins,” 
said he, “ the laws cease, and they can invoke none in 
their favour.” ® 

To the Ambassador of Spain, he expressed the 
opinion that the affair of the colonies was the gravest 
and most momentous that England bad had since 1688, 
and saw in America the beginning of a long and oven 
infinite scries of revolutions. “The Americans,” he 
insisted, “must first bo compelled to, submit to the 
authority of Parliament ; it is only after having reduced 
them to the most entire obedience that an inquiiy can 
be made into their real or pretended grievances.” * The 
subject interested every court in Europe, was watched 
in Madrid, and was the general theme of conversation 
in Paris, where Fuentes, the Spanish Minister, ex- 
pressed the hope that “ the English might master their 
colonies, lest the Spanish colonies also should catch 
the flame.” ■ ' 

“ I dread the event,” said Camden ; “ because the 
colonies are more sober and consequently more deter- 
mined in their present opposition than they were upon 
the Stamp Act.” “ What is to be done 1 ” asked Grafton ; 

» Frances to Choiseul,, Sept 29, 1768. 

* Fianc^a to Choiseul, Sept. 16, 1768. 

^ Francds to Choiseul, Sept 23, 1768. 

* Walpole’s George 111., iil 253. 
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and Camden answered, “ Indeed, my dear Lord, I do 
not know. The Parliament cannot repeal the act in 
question, because that would admit the American 
principle to be right, and their own doctrine erroneous. 
Therefore it must execute the law. How to execute it, 
I am at a loss. Boston is the ringleading province ; 
and if any country is to bo chastised, the punishment 
ought to bo levelled there.” ^ 

But the system which made government subordinate 
to the gains of patronage, was everywhere producing 
its natural results. In South Carolina, tho profits of 
the place of Provost-Marshal were enjoyed under a 
patent as a sinecure by a resident in England,’’ whose 
deputy had the monopoly of serving processes throughout 
the province, and yet was bound to attend courta 
nowhere but at Charleston. As a consequence the 
herdsmen near the frontier adjudicated their own 
disputes and regulated their own police, even at tho 
risk of a civil war.* 

The blood of “ rebels ” against oppression was first 
shed among tho settlers on the branches of the Cape 
Fear River. The emigrants to tho upland glades of 
North Carolina, though occupying rich lands, had little 
coin or currency ; yet as the revenue of the province 

* Grafton’s Autobiography, Camden to Grafton, Sept. 4, 1768. Campbell 
V. 279, dates the Letter Qot. 4. 

" See the Letters on the subject between the Committee of Correspondence 
bf South Carolina and its Agent in England. 

Ramsay’s History of South Carolina* i. 214, ii. 126- 
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was raised by a poll-tax,^ the* poorest labourer among 
them must contribute towards it as much as the richest 
merchant. The sheriffs were grown insolent and 
arbitrary ; often distraining even . quadruple the value 
of the tax, and avoiding the owner, till it was too late 
for him to redeem his property. All this was the more 
hateful, as a part of the amount was expended by the 
Governor in building himself an extravagantly costly 
palace ; and a part was notoriously embezzled. The 
collecting officers and all others, encouraged by the 
imperious example -of Fanning, ‘ who .loaded the titles 
to estates with doubts,’ and charged illegal fees for 
recording new deeds, continued their extortions ; * sure 
of support from the whole hierarchy of men in place. 
Juries were packed ; and the grtmd jury was almost 
the agent of the extortioners. The cost of suits at law, 
under any circumstances exorbitant, was enhanced by 
an unprecedented extent of the right of appeal from 
the county court to the remote superior court ; where 
a farmer of small means would be ruined by the 
expense of attendance with liis witnesses. “We tell 
you in the anguish of our souls,” said they to the 
Governor, “ we caimot, dare not go to law witli our 

> Boston Chronicle for Nov. 7, 14, 1768. Tax in Orange for 1768, aa 
Stoted by Edward Fanning. 

^ Record of the court at Hillsborough in Husbands* Petition signed by 
near five hundred of Orange County, April 80, 1768* Address of the inhabit 
tauts of Anson County to Gov. Tryon, 1768. 

Coini)ai'e Babiue’s Loyalists under Fanning. 

* Cases of Extortion Ao. substantiated by Testimony, MS. 
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powerful antagoh^ ; that step, whenever taken, will 
terminate in the ruin of ourselves and families.”^ 
Besides, the Chief Justice was Martin Howard,* a pro- 
fligate time-server, raised to the bench as a convenient 
reward for having suffered in the time of the Stamp 
Act, and ever ready to use his place as a screen for the 
dishonest profits of men in office, and an instrument of 
political power. Never yet had the tribunal of justice 
been so mocked. 

Goaded * by oppression and an intuitive jealousy of 
frauds, men associated as “ Regulators,” * binding them- 
selves to avoid if possible all payment of taxes,® except 
such as were levied, and were to bo applied according to 
law; and “to pay no more fees than the law allows, 
unless under compulsion, and then to hoar open testi- 
mony against it.” They proposed to hold a general 
meeting quarterly ; ® but they* rested their hopes of 
redress on the independent use of their elective fran- 
chise ; being resolved to know and enjoy the liberties 
which they had inherited, without turning pale at the 
name of “rebellion.” “An officer,” said the inhabi- 
tants of the west side of Haw River,' “ is a servant to 

' Regulators to Qot. Tryon, 1768. . ’ Coftpare Sabioe's Loyalists. 

^ Tyree Hania’a Advertisement. 

* A plain, simple Narrative of Facts, signed in behalf of the Kegulators, 
by a Committee of eight. MS. 

* Aaaooiation Paper agreed upon Ac. Ac. 1768, probably of April 4, MS. 
1 have a very full collection of papers on the subject of the Regulators. 

^ Vote at a General Meeting of the Regulators, April 4, 1768. 

7 Request of the Inhabitants of the West Side of ^aw River to the 
Aaaemblymen and Vestrymen of Orange County, 1768. 
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tho public and we are determined to have the officers 
of this country under a better and honester regulation.” 

It was easy to foresee that the rashness of igno- 
rant, though well-meaning husbandmen, maddened by 
oppression, would soon expose them to the inexorable 
vengeance of their adversaries. As one of the Regu- 
lators rode to Hillsborough, his horse was, in mere 
wantonness, seized for his levy, but was soon rescued 
by a party, armed with clubs and eleven muskets. 
Some one at Fanning’s door showed pistols, and 
threatened to fire among them ; upon which four or 
five heated, unruly persons in tho crowd discharged 
their guns into the roof of the house, making two or 
three holes, and breaking two panes of glass without 
further damage.* At Fanning’s instance, a warrant 
was issued .by the Chief Justice to arrest three of the 
rioters, and bring them^Jl the way to Halifax.* 

Raising a clamour against the odiousness of rebellion, 
Fanning himself, as military commander in Orange, 
called out seven companies of militia ; ® but not above 
one hundred and twenty men appeared with arms, and 
of these, all but a few stood neutral or declared in &vour 
of .the Regulators.* In Anson county,® on the 21st of 
April, a mob intemipted the inferior court ; and, more- 

* Committee of Regulators to Governor Tryon, May 30, 1768. Lieut. Col. 
Gray to Colonel Fanning, April 9, 1768. 

^ Memorandum preceding Gray’s Letter. 

® Col. Fanning to Col. Gray, April 13, 1768. 

* F. Nash and T^arfc to Col, Fanning, April 17, 1768. 

* Col. Spencer t<M3k)v. Tryon, April 28, 1768, 
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over,* bound themselves by oath® to pay no taxes, and 
to protect each other against warrants of distress or 
imprisonment. 

In Orange county the discontented did not harbour 
a thought of violence,® and were only preparing a 
petition to the Governor and Council. “ They call them- 
selves Regulators,” said Fanning, “ but by lawyers they 
must be termed rebels and traitors ; ” and ho calum- 
niated them as plotting to take his life, and lay Hills- 
boro\igh in ashes.* Meantime Tryon, who as the King^s 
representative, should have joined impartiality with 
lenity, made himself an open volunteer on the side of 
Fanning,® and while he advised the people to petition 
the provincial legislature,® he empowered Fanning to 
call oyt the militia of eight counties besides Orange, 
and suppress insurrections by force. 

The people of Orange, and d^ually of Anson, Rowan, 
and Mecklenburg, were unanimous in their resolution 
to claim relief of the Governor. Flattery was, there- 
fore, mixed with menaces, to allure the Regulators to 
sign a petitibn which Fanning bad artfully drafted,'^and 
which rather invoked pardon than demanded redress.® 

* Address from the Inhabitants of Anson County to Tryon. 

^ The Oath in Rules and Resolves of the Anson Mob. 

** Compare the Letter of the Regulators to Tryon, May 30, 1708. 

* Fanning.to Tryon, April 23, 1708. 

* Governor Tryon to Fanning, April 27, 1708. 

* Governor Tryon's Proclamation. 

7 Plain and Simple Narration of Facts, 1768. 

^ Paper offered for Signature at the Council of Regulators, April 25, 1768. 
Petition to his Excellency, William Tryon, Esq. Ac. &o. inclosed in the letter 
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“You may assure yourself from my knowledge of 
things/' wrote Fanning’s agent to Herman Husbands^ 
one couched in any other terms cannot go down with 
the Governor. The hands and the feet, should not run 
in mutiny against the head.” But he vainly sought to 
terrify the rustic patriot by threats of confiscation of 
property, perpetual imprisonment, and even the penal- 
ties for high treason.* 

On the last day of April, the Regulators of Orange 
county, peacefully assembled on Rocky River, appointed 
twelve men on their behalf, “to settle the several 
matters of which they complained ; * instructed “ the 
settlers ” to procure a table of the taxables, taxes, and 
legal foes of public officers ; ’ and framed a petition to 
the General Assembly, to secure them a fair hearing, 
and justice where they had been wronged. * 

Fanning, on his side, %nable to induce the Regulators 
to heed the ofler^ ofhis services, advertised their union 
as a daring insurrection, announced his authority to 
employ against them the militia of eight counties, and 
badd them expect “no mitigation of punishment for 
their crimes ; ” at the same time twenty-seven armed 
men of his procuring, chiefly sheriffs and their depen- 
dents, and officers, were suddenly despatched on secret 

of Kolph McNair to Hermon Husbands, without date, but about April ^5, 
1768. ^ McNair to Hermon Husbands, April, 1768. 

^ Qenoral meeting of the Regulators, April 30, 1768. 

3 Instructions to the Settlers appointed by the county. 

* Petition of the Regulators to the Qovemor, Coimcil and Assembly. 

^ Col. Fanning to Jacob Fudge, May 1, 1768, 
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service, and after travelling all nighit, arrived near 
break of day, on Monday, the 2nd of May, at Sandy 
Creek, where they made prisoners of Herman Husbands 
and William Butler.^ 

Against Husbands there was no just charge what- 
ever. He had never so much as joined “ the Regula- 
tion ; ” had neror boon concerned in any. tumult ; and 
was seized at home on his own land. The “ astonish- 
ing news,” therefore, of his captivity, set the county in 
a ferment. Regulators and their opponents, judging 
that none were safe, prepared alike to go down to his 
rescue, but were turned back * by “ the glad tidings,” 
that tho governor himself had promised to receive their 
complaints. - 

Hurried to gaol, insulted, tied with cords, and 
threatened with the gallows, Husbands succeeded by 
partial concesssions, the use of money, and by giving 
bonds, to obtain his liberty. But it seemed to him, 
that “ he was left alone ; ” and how could an unlettered 
farmer contend agmnst so many ? In his despair ho 
thought to leave his home and everything he loved 
most dearly, and exile himself into some new land. 
With this purpose he “ took the woods ; ” ® but hearing 
that the governor had promised that the extortioners 
might be brought to trial, he resolved to impeach 
Fanning, and to show before the worid whether 

* A plain simple Narrative of Facts. 

3 Doings of a General Meeting of Kegulators and Inhabitants of Orange 
County. May 21, n68. > Huslxuids* Impartial Relation, Ac. Ac. 

VOI.. HI. p 
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he was a principal in riots, or whether he had done 
no more than prosecute every lawful method for 
redress.* 

The Regulators, on their part, prepared their peti- 
tion, which was signed by about five hundred men ; 
fortified it with a precise specification of acts of extor- 
tion, confirmed in each instance by oath ; and presented * 
it to tlie governor with their plain and simple narrative, 
in the hope that “ naked truth,” though offered by the 
ignorant, might weigh as much as the artful representa- 
tions of their “ powerful adversary.” Their language 
was that of loyalty to the King, and, with a rankling 
sense of their wrongs, breathed affection to the British 
Government, “ as the wholesomest constitution in 
being.” ® It is Tryon himself who relates that “ in 
their commotions no mischief had been done,” and that 
“ the disturbances in Anson and Orange had subsided.”"* 
The Regulators awaited the result of the suits at law. 
But Tryon would not wait.* Ho repaired to Hills- 
borough, threw himself entirely against the Regulators, 
and demanded of them unconditional and immediate 
submission,* and that twelve of them should give bonds 

* Compare Letter from North Carolina in Boston Gazette of Aug. 12, 1771 ; 
853, 2, 1. 

2 Copy of the Petition and Signatures in my possession. 

^ Meeting of the Committee at Thomas Coxe’s Mill, in a movement from 
Herman Coxe’s. 

* Tryon to Hillsborough, June 16, 1768. 

* Martin’s North Carolma, il 237, 238. 

^ Tryon to Inhabitants of Orange County, Ac., Aug. 1, 1768. . Depositions 
of Tyree Harris and of R. Sutherland, Aug, 3. Regulators to Gov. Tryon, 
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in a thousand pounds each, for the peaceful conduct of 
them all. An alarm went abroad, the first of the kind, 
that Indians ' as well as men from tho lower counties, 
were to be raised to cut off tho inhabitants of Orange 
County as “rebels.” About fifteen hundred men® 
were actually in arms ; and yet, when in Sep- 
tember, the causes came on for trial in the presence of 
Tryon, and with such a display of troops, Husbands was 
acquitted on every charge ; and Panning, who had been 
a volunteer witness against him, was convicted on six 
.several indictments.* A verdict was also given against 
three Regulators. . The court punished Panning by a 
fine of one penny on each of his convictions ; the 
Regulators wore sentenced to pay fifty pounds each, 
and bo imprisoned for six months. 

Tryon would have sent troops to reduce the Regu- 
lators to submission by firo and sword ; but his 
sanguinary disposition was overruled by the Council of 
War.* The Regulators remained quiet at their own 
homos, brooding over the failure of their efforts. 
They resolved at the next election to choose trust- 
worthy men for their representatives ; and when 

delivered Aug. 5. Order in Council at Hillsborough, Aug. 13, and Letter of 
Tryon to the Regulators. 

1 Letter of James Hunter, Thos. Welbum, and Peter Julian, in behalf of 
tho Regulators, August 19, 1768. 

^ A General Return of the troops assembled under His. Excellency’s com- 
mand, Hillsborough Camp, Sept. 22, 1768. 

3 Copy of the Docket^ relating to the Indictments, in Herman Husbands’ 
Impartial Accoimt. See Wheeler’s History of North Carolina, ii. 321, 322. 

* Proceedings and Resolutions of the Council of War, held at Hillsborough, 
Sept. 22, 23, 1768. 

p 2 
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the time came, so general vraa the discontent, 
North Carolina changed thirty ’ of its delegates. Yet 
its people desponded; and saw no way for their 
extrication. 

> Husbanda^s Impartial Relation. 



CHAPTER XIL 


THE TOWNS OP SIASSACHtTSETTS MEET IN CONVENTION — 
HILLSBOUOUGH’S ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CON- 
TINUED. 

Semembee, 1768 . 

The approach of military rule convinced Samuel 
Adams of the necessity of American Independence. 
From this moment,* he struggled for it deliberately and 
unremittingly, as became one who delighted in the 
stern creed of Calvin, which, wherever it has prevailed, 
in Geneva, Holland, Scotland, Puritan England, New 
England, has spread intelligence, severity of morals, 
love of freedom, and courage. He gave himself to his 
glorious work, as devotedly as though he had in his 
keeping the liberties of mankind, and was a chosen 
instrument for fulfilling what had been decreed by the 
Divine counsels from all eternity. Such a cause left no 
room for fear. “ He was,” said Bernard^ “ one of the 
principal and most desperate of the chiefs of the fiiction ; ” 

• 

^ S. Adams*8 own statoment to a frienci in 1775. MS. 
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the all in all,” ' wrote Hutchinson, who wished him 
“ taken ofiF,” and who has left on record, that his purity 
was always above all price. Henceforward, one high 
service absorbed his soul — the independence of his 
country. To promote that end, he was ready to serve, 
and never claim a reward for service ; to efface himself 
and put forward others ; seeking the greatest things for 
his country, and content with the humblest for himself. 
Boston gathered about him. From a town of merchants 
and mechanics, it grew with ‘him to be the hope of the 
world ; and the sons of toil, as they took courage to 
peril fortune and life for the liberties they inherited, 
rose to be and to feel that they were the champions of 
human freedom. 

. With the people of Boston, in the street, at public 
meetings, at the ship-yards, wherever ho met them, he 
reasoned on the subject that engrossed his affections. 
Ho discerned that Bernard, and Hutchinson, and the 
commissioners of the customs, had solicited the aid of 
an army ; and he exclaimed against their treachery with 
bitterness. Ho held that it would bo just to destroy 
eveiy soldier whose foot should touch the shore. “ The 
King,” ho would say, “ has no right to send • troops 
here to invade the country ; and they come as foreign 
enemies.” ® 

> ^'Instar omnium;** tho pHraso is taken from a later letter of Hutchinson's, 

^ Affidavit of Biohard Silvester, sworn to before Chief Justice Hutchinson, 
and sent to the Secretary of State at the time tho Ministry designed to take 
off the prinfipal incendiaries. The words of S. Adams are knovm to have 
been uttered at or near this time. 
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“We will not submit to any tax,” ho spoko out, “ nor 
become, slaves. We will tako up arms and spend our 
last drop of blood, before the King and Parliament shall 
impose on us, or settle Crown officers independent of 
the colonial legislature to dragoon us.” He openly 
denied the superiority of the existing forms of govern- 
ment. It was not reverence for kings, he would say, 
that brought the ancestors of New England to America. 
They fled from kings and bishops, and looked up to the 
King of kings. “We are free, therefore,” he concluded, 
“ and want no king.” * “ The times were never better 

in Rome than when they had no king, and were a free 
state.” As he reflected on the extent of the colonies 
in America, he saw the vast empire that was forming, 
and was conscious it must fashion its own institutions, 
and reform those of England. 

But at this time Massachusetts had no representative 
body. Bernard had hinted that instructions might be 
given to forbid the calling of the Assembly even at the 
annual period in May ; and to reduce the province to 
submission by the indefinite suspension of its legisla- 
ture. Was there no remedy ? The men of Boston and 
the villages round about it were ready to spring to 
arms. But of what use were “unconnected” move- 
ments 1 Ten thousand men had assembled suddenly 
in 1746 on the rumour of the approach of a French 
expedition ; thirty thou^nd could at a signal come 


^ Affidavits in the State Paper Office, London. 
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forth with gun in hand to drive the British troops into 
the sea ; but was there the steady, courage to keep 
passion in check, and restrain disorder 1 

On the 5th of September, there appeared in the 
“Boston Gazette” a paper in the form of queries, ^ 
designed to persuade the people that the Acts of Par- 
li^ent and the measures of the British Government 
for their execution necessarily imphed a leaping over 
all those covenants and compacts which were the basis 
of the political union with Great Britain ; that, there- 
fore, it was expedient for the inhabitants of every 
town in the province to choose representatives for a 
General Assembly, with instructions, on their coming 
together, to pray for the enlargement of their privileges 
to the extent of that first original charter* of the 
colony, which left to the people the choice of their 
governor, and reserved to the Crown no negative on 
their laws. 

“ If,” continued the writer, “ an army should be sent 
to reduce us to slavery, wo will put our lives in our 
hands and cry to the Judge of all the earth, who will 
do right, saying : “ Behold — ^how they come to cast 
us out of this possession which Thou hast given- us to 
inherit. Help us, 0 Lord, our God ; for we rest on 
Thee, and in Thy name we go against this multitude.” 

' Queries in Boston Gazette, Sopt. 5^ 1768; 701, 31, signed Clericus 
Americanus« Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept. 16, 1768; Letters to Hills- 
borough, &o. 70. 

3 <<The old Charter which had nothing of royalty in it” Bernard to 
Qillsborough, Sept. 16, 1768 ; Letters to Hillsborough, 74. 
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Wednesday, the 7th, early in the morning, tho 
Senegal left the port.* The next day, the Duke of 
Cumberland, a large ship, sailed for Nova Scotia. On 
tho 8th of September, Bernard let it be known that 
both vessels of war were gone to fetch three regiments. 
Sullen discontent appeared on almost every brow.* On 
the 9th a petition was signed for a town meeting, 
“ to consider of tho most wise, constitutional, loyal, and 
salutary measures ” ® in reference to the expected 
arrival of troops. 

Union was the heart’s desire of Boston ; union first 
with all the towns of the province,, and next with the 
sister colonies ; and the confidence which must precede 
union could be established only by consummate prudence 
and self-control. On Saturday, Otis, Samuel Adams, 
and Warren met at the house of Warren,* and drew up 
tho plan for the town meeting, the resolves, and tho 
order of the debates. The subject was not wholly new ; 
Otis had long before pointed out the proper mode of 
redress in the contingency® which had now occurred. 
It must be ascertained if the colony, in the midst of 
exciteihent, could preserve the self-possession necessary 
for instituting government.® 


^ Compare Gage to Hillsborough^ Sept. 1768. 

* Bernard to Gage, Sept. 16, 1768. Captain Comer's Diary, Thursday, 

Sept. 8. * • Words of the Petition to the Selectmen. 

< Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept, 16, 1768. Letters to the Ministry, 70. 
Comer's Diary, Sept. 10, 1768. 

* Diary of John Adams, in Works, ii.l61, 162. 

* Captain Comer’s Diary, Sunday, Sept. 11, 1768. ♦ 
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All Sunday, Bernard suffered from “ false alarms 
and threats as usual ; ” insisted that a rising was 
agreed upon ;* and in his fright at an empty barrel 
placed on the beacon, actually called a meeting of the 
council.” ® 

On Monday, the 12th, the inhabitants of Boston 
gathered in a town meeting at Faneuil Hall, where the 
arms belonging to the town, to the number of four 
hundred muskets, lay in boxes on the floor. After a 
prayer from the fervid and eloquent Cooper, minister 
of the congregation in Brattle Street, and the election 
of Otis as moderator, a committee inquired of the 
governor the grounds of his apprehension that regi- 
ments of his Majesty’s troops were daily to bo expected ; 
and ho was also requested ** in the precarious situation of 
their invaluable rights and privileges, civil and religious, 
to issue precepts for a General Assembly.” On the 
next morning at ten o’clock,, report was made that 
troops were soon to arrive, and that Bernard refused to 
call an Assembly. Rashness on the part of the people 
of Boston would have forfeited the confidence of their 
own province, and the sympathies of tho rest ; while 
feebleness would have overwhelmed their cause • with 
ridicule. It was necessary for them to halt, but to find 
a position whore it was safe to do so ; and they began 
with the declaration that “It is the first principle in 


* Boniai*d to Gage, Sept. 16. 

Bernard to Hillsborough, Loiters to the Ministry, 71. 
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civil society, founded in nature and reason, that no law 
of the society can be binding on any individual, without 
his consent, given by himself in person, or by his repre- 
sentative of his own free election.” They further 
appealed not to natural rights only, but to the prece- 
dents of the Revolution of 1688 ; to the conditions on 
which the House of Hanover received the throne ; to 
the Bill of Rights of William and Mary ; and to their 
own charter ; and then they proceeded to resolve, 
“ That tlie inhabitants of the town of Boston will, at 
the utmost peril of their Uves and fortunes, maintain 
and defend their rights, liberties, privileges, and im- 
munities.” To remove uncertainty respecting these 
rights, they voted, “ that money could not bo levied, 
nor a standing army be kept up in the province but by 
their own free consent,” 

This report was divers times ^tinctly read and con- 
sidered, and it was unanimously voted that it bo 
accepted and recorded. The record remains to the 
honour of Boston among all posterity. 

"There are the arms,” said Otis, pointing to the 
chests in which they lay. " When an attempt is made 
against your liberties, they will be delivered.” One 
man, impatient to offer resistance, cried out that they 
wanted a head ; another, an old man, was ready to rise 
and resume all power ; a third reasoned, that liberty is 
as precious as life and may ecjually be defended against 
the aggressor; that when a people’s Ubertios are 
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threatened, they are in a state of vrar, and have a right 
to defend themselves. 

But every excessive opinion was overruled or 
restrained, so that the country might respond the more 
cheerfully to the town of Boston. The Bill of Rights 
declared that for the redress of grievances. Parliament 
ought to bo held frequently ; the Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts had been arbitrarily dissolved, and Bernard 
refused to issue writs for a new one, so that the legis* 
lativo rights of the colony were suspended. The town 
therefore, following the precedent of 1688 , proposed a 
convention, in Paneuil Hall. To this body they elected 
Cushing, Otis, Samuel Adams, and Hancock, a com* 
mittee to represent them ; and directed their selectmen 
to infonn the several towns in the province of their 
design.' It was also voted by a very great majority 
that every one of the inhabitants should provide himself 
with fire-arms and ammunition ; and this vote was 
grounded partly on tho prevailing rumour of a war with 
Franco, but more on the precedent of the Revolution of 
King William and Queen Mary. A cordial letter was 
read from the merchants of Now York, communicating 
the agreement ^ of themselves and the mechauies, to 
cease importing British goods. 

‘ ^ Compare Edmund Burke’s Speech, Nov. 8, 1768, in Cavendish, i. 39. 
**Such an order to a governor was an annihilation of the Assembly; and 
when the Assembly was dissolved, tta usurped assembly met.” 

^ New York Resolves subscribed by merchants, dated August 27, 1766; and 
Resolves by the tradesmen of New York, dated Sopi 5, 1768, referring to the 
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It was also unanimously voted, that the selectmen 
wait on the several ministers of the Gospel within the 
town to desire that the next Tuesday might be set apart 
as a day of fasting and prayer ; and it was so kept by 
all the congregational churches. 

On the 14th of September, just after a vessel 
had arrived in forty days from Falmouth, bringing news 
how angry people in England were with the Ame- 
ricans,* that three regiments were coming over, that 
fifty state prisoners wore to bo sent home, the select- 
men issued a circular, repeating the history of their 
grievances and inviting every town in the province to 
send a Committee to the convention, to give “ sound 
and wholesome advice,” and “ prevent any sudden and 
unconnected measures.” The city of London had never 
done the like in the great rebellign.® 

The proceedings of the meeting in Boston had a 
greater tendency towards a revolution, than any 
previous measures in any of the colonies. “ They have 
delivered their sentiments in the style of a ruling and 
sovereign nation, who acknowledge iio dependence;” 
wrote Gage. “ Sedition,” he feared, “ might be 
catching, and show itself in New York.” * “ Your life 
is in danger from those Catilines, the Sons of Liberty,” 
said Auchmuty * to Hutchinson. Bernard was sure 

sidutary meaBurea entered into by the people of Boston. In supplement to 
Boston* Gazette of Sept 19, 1768. * Capt. Comer’s Diary, Sept. 14, 1768. 

> Hutchinson’s History, iiL 205. ’ Gage to Hillsborough, Sept 26, 1768* 

* Robert Auchmuty to Hutchinson, Sept. 14, 1768. 
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that but for tho Romney, a rebellion would have broken 
out; he reported a design against the castle, and 
talked of discovering tho very names of five hundred 
men enrolled for tho service ; he acknowledged what 
ho called “ tho melancholick truth, that his government 
was subdued ; ” ho trembled for his own safety ; two 
regiments would not be sufficient for his protection. 
“ I dare not,” said ho, “ publish a proclamation against 
the Convention,^ without first securing my retreat.” 
“ I wish I were away,” * he owned to those around him ; 
tho offer of a baronetcy and the vice-government of 
Virginia coming to hand, ho accepted them “mOst 
thankfully,” and hoped to embark for England in a 
fortnight.® He had hardly indulged this day-dream 
for twenty-four hours, when his expectations were 
dashed by the accost of Botetourt’s appointment, 
and he began to quake, lest he should lose^ Massa- 
chusetts also. Of a sudden he was become tho most 
anxious and unhappy man in Boston. 

On Monday, tho 19th, Bernard announced to the 
council, that two regiments were expected from 
Ireland, that two others were coming at once from 
Halifax, and desired that for one of them quarters 

^ Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept 9 and 16, 1768. Letters to the ^lini&try, 
70, 74. 

^ Compare Hillsborough to Cage, Sept 16, 1768, and Captain Comer’s 
Diary, Thursday, Sept. 15: "Throats and panic as usual. The Oovemor 
wishes himself away ; says he believes the Bomney prevented rebellion.** 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept 17, 1768. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept. 18, 1768. 
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might be prepared ^ within the town. “ The process in 
quartering,” replied the council,* must be regulated by 
the Act of Parliament; and that required the civil 
officers to “ quarter and billet the officers and soldiers 
in his Majesty’s service in the barracks ; and only in 
case there was not sufficient room in the barracks to 
find other quarters for the residue of them.”® The 
council, therefore, after an adjournment of three days, 
during which “ the militia were under arms,^ exercising 
and firing,” spoke out plainly, that as the barracks at 
Castle William were sufficient to accommodate both 
regiments ordered from Halifax, the Act of Parliament 
required that they should be quartered there. Upon 
this, Bernard produced the letter of General Gage, by 
which it appeared, that one only of the coming regiments 
was ordered for the present to Castle William, and one 
to the town of Boston. “ It is no disrespect to the 
general,” answered the Council, “ to say that no order 
whatsoever, coming from a general or a secretary of 
war, or any less authority than his Majesty and Par- 
liament, can supersede an Act of Parliament ; ” and 
they insisted, that General Gage could not have 
intended otherwise, for the Act provided, “ that if any 
military officer should take upon himself to quarter 

' Bernard to Hillsborough, Se]^ 23, 1768. ' 

3 Seo Note to the Letter of the msjor part of the Council to Lord HilU* 
borough^ April 15, 1760, in Letters to Hillsborough. 

3 Major part of the Council to Hillsborough, April 15, 1769. 

* Captain Comer's Diai^y. 
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soldiers in any of his Majesty’s dominions in America 
otherwise than was limited and allowed by the Act, 
he should bet’ ipso facto cashiered and disabled to hold 
any military employment in his Majesty’s service.”' 
Besides it was urged that quartering, troops in the body 
of the town was inconsistent with its peace. 

The council, who were conducted in their opposition 
by James Bowdoin, one of the most heartily loyal men 
in the King’s dominions, was in the right in the inter- 
pretation of the law and equally so on the question of 
prudence; for why irritate the people of the town 
unnecessarily by the presence of soldiers 1 At the 
castle they would bo serviceable on the shortest notice. 

Bernard, with no ground of complaint against the 
council, but that they respected the law and gave good 
and prudent advice, only wrote to Hillsborough : * “ The 
council are desirous to lend a hand to the Convention, 
to bring about a forfeiture of the charter.® Tho 
government is entirely subdued. If th^' three regi- 
ments ordered to Boston, were now quietly in their 
quarters, it would not follow that it could renew its 
functions. The forfeiture of the charter is an event 
most devoutly to be wished.” * 

On the appointed day, Thursday, the 22nd of 
September, tho anniversary of the King’s coronation, 

> Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept. 23, 1768, and answer of the Council, 
Sept. 26, 1768. 

3 Comparo Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept. 24, 1768, and S. Adams to De 
Berdt, Oct. 1768. » Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept. 26, 1768. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, Sept. 27, 1768. 
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about seventy persons, from sixty-six towns, came 
together in Faneuil Hall in Convention,* and their 
number increased, till ninety-six townS and eight 
districts, nearly every settlement in the colony, were 
represented. By the mere act of assombling, the 
object of the Convention was accomplished. It was a 
bold and successful attempt to show, that if the policy 
of suppressing the Legislature should bo persisted in, 
a way was discovered by which legislative government 
could still bo instituted and a general expression of 
opinion and concentration of power bo obtained; And 
though at first Otis was unaccountably absent,* they 
marked their own sense of the character of this 
meeting by electing the Speaker and Clerk of the late 
House of Representatives to the same offices in their own 
body. 

“They have committed treason,” shouted all the 
Crown officers in America. “At least the selectraenj 
in issuing the circular for a Convention, have done so 
and pains were taken to obtain and preserve some of 
their original letters with their signatures. “ Boston,” 
said Gage, “ is mutinous,” * “ its resolves treasonable 
and desperate.” “ Mad people procured them ; mad 
people govern the town and influence the province.” ^ 

^ Compare Franeds of the French Embassy it London to Cholseul, Oct. 
28, 1768. 

* ** Mr. Otis in the country much disconcerts thorn." Captain Comer's 
Diary, for Sept. 22, the Coronation." 

^ Compare Paper of Intelligence, inclosed in Gage’s, No. 15, of Sept. 26, 
1768. * Letters, Ac. Ac. 41. 
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The Convention, soon after it was organised, requested 
the Governor to summon the Constitutional Assembly 
of the province, in order to consider of measures for 
preventing an unconstitutional encroachment of military 
power on the cjvil establishment. The Governor* 
refused to receive this petition ; and ho admonished 
“ the gentlemen assembled at Faneuil Hall, under the 
name of a Convention,”^ to break up instantly and 
separate themselves, or they should be made to “ repent 
of their rashness.” The message was received with 
derision. 

In the same spirit, the Council, adhering to their 
purpose of conforming strictly to the Billeting Act, 
reduced to writing the reasons for their decision to 
provide no quarters in town till the barracks at the 
Castle should be full ; and on the 26 'th of September 
communicated it to Bernard, published it in the “ Boston 
Gazette,” and sent a copy to Lord Hillsborough. The 
law was explicit and unambiguous ; and not only sanc- 
tioned but required the decision which they had taken. 

The paper of the Council proved a disregard for an 
Act of Parliament by the very persons who set up to 
enforce Parliamentary authority. On the side of the 
province, no law was violated ; ® only men would not 
buy tea, glass, colours, or paper ; on the side of Hills- 
borough, Bernard and Gage, requisitions were made 

^ Bernard B Message, to Gentlemen nssemblod at Faneuil Hall. 

2 Compare the Report on this subject of Frances to Clioiseul, Nov. 4, 1768. 

Samuel Adams to De Berdt, Oct. 1768. 
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contrary to the words and the indisputable intent of 
the statute. In the very beginning of the coercive 
measures, Boston gained a moral victory ; it placed 
itself on the side of law ; and showed its enemies to be 
lawbreakers. The immediate eflect of the publication 
was, says Bernard,* “ the greatest blow that had been 
given to the King’s Government.” “ Nine-tenths of 
the people considered the declaration of the Council 
just.” “ “ Throughout the province they were ripe for 

almost anything.” '' The British Ministry never dared 
seriously to insist on the provision for the troops required 
by the Billeting Act. 

The Convention, which remained but six days in 
session, repeated the protest of Massachusetts against 
taxation of the colonies by the British Parliament ; 
against a standing army ; against the danger to “ the 
liberties of America from a united body of pensioners 
and soldiers.” They renewed their petition to the 
King, which they enjoined their agent to deliver in 
person as speedily, as possible. They resolved to pre- 
serve good order, by the aid of the civil magistrate 
alone. “ While the people,” said they, “ wisely observe 
the medium between an abject submission under grie- 
vous oppression on the one hand, and irrational attempts 

* Supplement to Bernard to Hillsborough, No. 24, of Sept. 27, 17^8. 

Hutchinson to T. Whately, Boston, Oct. 4, 1768. 

3 Andrew Eliot to T. Hollis, Sept. 27, 1768. „ r 

'' •Boston Gazette, Oct. 10, 1768, contains the letter from the Convention to 
He Berdt, dated Boston, Sept. 27, 1768, and signed, Thomas Cushing 
Chairnmn. 
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to obtain redress on the other, they may promise them- 
selves success in recovering the exercise of their just 
rights, relying on Him who ruleth according to his 
pleasure, with unerring wisdom and irresistible influence, 
in the hearts of the children of men.” ‘ They then 
dissolved themselves, leaving the care for .the public to 
the Council. 

This was the first great example in America of the 
Fabian policy ; the first restoration of affairs by delay. 
Indiscreet men murmured ; but the intelligent per- 
ceived the greatness of the result. When the Attorney 
and Solicitor-Concral of England were called upon to 
find traces of high treason in what had been done, 
Do Grey as well as Dunning declared, none had been 
committed. “ Look into tho papers,” said Do Grey, 
“ and see how well these Americans are versed in the 
Crown law ; I doubt whether they have been guilty of 
an overt act of treason, but I am sure they have come 
within a hair’s breadth of it.” ® 

' Compare Frances to Choiseul, Sopt. 21, 1768 ; and Same to Same, Sept. 
23, 1768. Also A. Eliot, to T. IloUis, Sopt. 27, 1768 ; and Same to Same, 
Oct. 17, 1768. 

* Opinion of De Grey and Dunning on the Papers submittetl to them, 
Nov. 1768. 

^ Tho Attornoy-Ooneral in the Debate of Jan. 26, 1769; Cavendish, i. 196. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

I’HK OKl/l’IC AMlilUCAN RKJMJBLIC ON THE BANKS OK THE 
MISSISSUTl. 

yEKTEMBUU — OCTOBEK, 1768. 

On Wednesday, the 28tli of September, just after the 
Convention broke up, the squadron from Halifax arrived, 
and anchored at noon in Nantasket Bay. It brought 
not two regiments only, but artillery also, which Bernard 
by a verbal message had specially requested. Dalrymple, 
the commander of the troops, “ expressed infinite 
surprise that no quarters had been prepared.” On 
Thursday, the 29th, a Council was summoned, at which 
Smith, the commanding oificcr of the fleet, and 
Dalrymple, were present. After much altercation, the 
Council adhered to the law ; and the Governor to his 
declaration of a total want of power to do any thing 
in his province.' “ Since that resolution was taken to 
rise in arms in open rebellion,” wrote Gage,® “ I don’t 


Dalrymple to Gage, Oct. 2, 1768. 


2 Gago to Bernard, Oct. 2, 1768. 
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see any cause to be scrupulous.” On the following day 
the whole squadron was anchored near the Ronmoy,' 
ofiF Castle William, in the hope to intimidate the Council, 
but without success. At that moment Montresor, the 
engineer, arrived in haste from General Gage, to assist 
in recovering the Castle, if he should find it in the 
hands of the rebels ; and he brought an order to land 
not one but both the regiments within the settled part 
of the town of Boston itself.® 

The 1st of October, the order was to be executed. 
The Governor on the occasion stole away into tho 
country, leaving Ualrymple to despise “his want of 
spirit,” ^ and “ to take tho whole upon himself,” without 
the presence of a civil officer. As if they were come to 
an enemy’s country,* eight ships of war with tenders 
were placed off the wharves, with loaded cannon, and 
springs on their cables, so that they commanded the 
town ; after this, the fourteenth and twenty-ninth regi- 
ments and a part of tho fifty-ninth, with a train of 
artillery and two pieces of cannon, effected their landing ® 
on tho Long Wharf. Each soldier having received 
sixteen round of shot, they marched with drums 
^eating, fifes playing, and colours flying, through the 

* Captain Smith to Commodore Hood, Oct. 5 , 1768. 

2 Bernard to Hillsborough, Oct. 1, 17C8. ^ Letters to the Ministry, 92. 
Proceedings of Council, Number v. Oct. 3, 1763, in Letters to Hillsborough, 126. 

* Lieut.-Colonel Dalrymple to Commodore Hood, Oct. 4, 6, 1768. 

^ Council of Massachusetts Bay to Hillsborough, April 16, 1769. Letters, &o. 
Captain Smith to Commodore Hood, Oct. 6, 1768. Lieut. Col. Dalrymple 
to Qage, Bernard to Hillsborough. 
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streets of the defenceless, unarmed, quiet town, which 
made not the least show of resistance, and by four in 
the afternoon they paraded on Boston Common. 

“ All their bravados ended as may be imagined,” 
said an officer. “ Men are not easily brought to fight,” 
wrote Hutchinson,’ “when they know death by the 
sword, or the halter, will be the consequence. “ Great 
Britain,” remarked a wise observer, “ will sooner or later 
repent her mistaken policy.” ^ 

Dalrymple encamped the twenty-ninth regiment, 
which had field equipage ; for the rest, he demanded 
quarters of the selectmen. They knew the law too well 
to comply ; but as the night was cold, the compassion 
of the inhabitants was moved for the soldiers, and about 
nine o’clock the Sons of Liberty callowed them to sleep 
in Fancuil Hall.® “ By management,” said he, “ I got 
possession of the School of Liberty, and thereby secured 
all their arms.” * 

“ I will keep possession of this town, where faction 
seems to prevail beyond conception,” he blustered;® we 
shall see how he redeemed his word. For the present, 
the passive resistance which he encountered, compelled 
him to ask aid of the commander of the fleet. The 
troops were in a miserable condition, having neither 
quarters nor any means to dress their provisions. 

On Monday, the 3rd, Bernard laid before the Council 

. - , ' Letter of Hulchinson to , Dec. 8, 1768. 

3 A. Eliot to T. Hollis, Oct. 17, 1768. ** Dalrymple to Gage, Oct. 2, 1768. 

* Dfdiymple to Hood, Oct. 4, 1768. ® Dalrymple to Oage, Oct. 2, 1768. 
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Dalrymple’s requisition for the enumerated allowances 
to troops in barracks. “ We,” answered the Council, 
“ are ready, on our part, to comply with the Act of 
Parliament, if the colonel will on his.” * 

After two days’ reflection, the Council consented to 
the appointment of a commissary, if ho would “ take the 
risk of the province’s paying ” the charge of his office. 
The condition was strictly right ; for to appropriate 
money was the attribute of the Assembly. Since there 
was no Assembly, no power in the province could 
pledge its credit.® 

“ Tyranny begins,” said Samuel Adams,® “ if the 
law is transgressed to another’s harm. It behoves the 
public to avail themselves of the remedy of the law. 
It is always safe to adhere to the law. We must not 
give up the law and the constitution, which is fixed 
and stable, and is the collected and long digested senti- 
ment of the whole, and substitute in its room the 
opinion of individuals, than which nothing can be more 
uncertain.” 

While Hood meditated embarking for Boston to 
winter there, ^ Cage came from New York to demand in 
person quarters for the regiments in the town. . The 

1 Bernard to Hillsborough. Letters to the Ministry, 94, October 5, 1768; 
Daliymplo to Commodore Hood, Oct. 4, 1768 Captain Smith to Commodore 
Hood, Oct. 6, 1768. 

2 Bernard to Hillsborough, Oct. 5, 1768. Major part of Council to Hills- 
borough, April 16, 1769. 

® Samuel Adams in Boston Gazette, Oct 10, 1768. 

4 Commodore Hood to Mr. Stephens, Socretaiy of the Admiralty ; Halifax, 
Oct 12, 1768. 
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Council would grant none till the barracks at the Castle 
were filled.' 

The Governor and the Sherifif attempted, at least, to 
get possession of a ruinous building, belonging to the 
province ; but its occupants had taken the opinion of 
the best lawyer, and kept them at bay.® 

Bernard next summoned all the acting justices to 
meet him, and renewed the general’s demand for 
quarters. “ Not till the barracks are filled,” they 
answered, conforming to the law.“ “ How absurd and 
ungi’ateful,” cried Hutchinson.'* “The clause” wrote 
Gage, “is by no . means calculated for this country, 
where every man studies law.” ® “I am now at the 
end of my tether,” said Bernard to his Council, and he 
jisked them to join him in naming a commissary. “ To 
join in such appointment,” answered the Council, “ would 
bo an admission that the province ought to bo charged 
with the expense.” The officers themselves could not 
put the troojis into quarters, for they would, under the 
act, be cashiered, on being convicted of the fact before 
two justices of the peace. “ Before two justices,” 
exclaimed Gage, “ the best of them the keeper of a 
paltry tavern.” ® 

At last, the weather growing so severe that the 
troops could not remain in tents, “the commanding 

* Gage to Commodore Hood, Oct. 18, 1768. 

Bernard to Hillsborough, Oct. 18, 1768. 

* Compare Samuel Adams to Dennys De Berdt, Boston, Oct. 3, 1768. 

* Hutchinson to T. Pownall, Nov. 8, 1768. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, Nov. 1, 1768 ; Gage to Hillsborougli, October 81, 

1768. ^ Gage to Hillsborough, Oct 31, 1768. 
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officer ‘ was obliged to liire houses at very dear rates,” 
as well as procure, at the expense of the Crown, all the 
articles required by Act of Parliament of the colony. 
The main guard was established opposite the State 
House, and cannon were pointed towards the rooms in 
which the Legislature was accustomed to sit. But as the 
town gave an example of respect for law, there was 
nothing for the troops to do. Two regiments were 
there as idle lookers-on, and two more were coming to 
share the same inactivity. Every one knew that they 
could not bo employed except on a requisition from a 
civil officer ; and there was not a magistrate in the 
colony that saw any reason for calling in their aid, nor 
a person in town disposed to act in a way to warrant 
it. So that after all that had been done, the spirit oi 
the colonies was as intractable as ever. 

The Commissioners of the Customs, whoso false 
alarms had brought troops to the province, having 
received orders to return to Boston, wished to get from 
tho Council some excuse for their departure, as well as 
for their coming back. “ They had no just reason for 
absconding from their duty,” said Bowdoin ; " and tho 
Council loft thorn to decide for themselves ; but in an 
address to Gage, adopted by a vote of fifteen out of 
nineteen,® they explained how trivial had been the 

^ Hutchinson to , Dec. 8, 1768. 

2 Votes of the Council, inclosed in Gov. Bernard's Letter, No. 81, Nov. 5, 
1768. Major imrt of the Council to Hillsborough, 59, 60. 

^ Address to General Gage from fifteen meuiberB of the Couucil, Dec. 27, 
1768 ; Letters to Hillsborough, 129, 134. 
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disorders on which the request for troops had been 
grounded. Gage became convinced by his inquiries, 
that the disturbance in March was trifling ; that on the 
10th of Juno the commissioners were neither attacked 
nor menaced ; that more obstructions had arisen to the 
service from the servants of Government, than from any 
other cause.* But purblind in the light, he adopted the 
sentiments and language of Bernard, and advised 
barracks and a fort on Fort Hill to command the town ; 
while the Governor urged anew a forfeiture of the 
charter, and owned that “ troops would not restore the 
authority of Government.” ^ 

It was on every one’s lips, that the die was thrown, 
that they must wait for the event ; but the parties who 
waited, were each in a different frame of mind. A 
troublesome anxiety took possession of Bernard, who 
began to fear his recall, and intercede to be spared.^ 
“ These red coats make a formidable appearance,” said 
Hutchinson, with an exulting countenance, and an air 
of complacency, buoyant with the prospect ' of rising 
one step higher. The soldiers liked the country they 
were come to, and, sure that none would betray them, 

^ Governor Wentworth to the Marquis of Bockinghatn, New Hampshire, 
Nov. 12, 1768. ** It gives me great pleasure to find the General, since bis 
arrival in Boston, has entirely the same sentiments.” In Albemarle’s Kocking- 
ham, il 88. It is to.be borne in mind that Wentworth was as loyal to Groat 
Britain os any of them all. 

* Gage to Hillsborough, Oct 31, 1768, Letters to Hillsborough, 33, 34. 
Bernard to Hillsborough, Nov. 12, 1768; Bernard to Secretary Pownall, 
Nov. 7, 1768. 

^ Hutchinson to T. Whately, Boston, Oct. 17, 1768. 
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soon deserted in numbers.' The commissioners were 
more haughty jihan before, and gratified their malignity 
by arresting Hancock and Malcom on charges, con- 
fidently made but never established.* All were 
solicitous to know the decision of the King and the 
new Parliament, respecting the grea;t question between 
government by consent and government by au- 
thority. 

But the determination of the King was evident from 
the first. “ Chatham, even if ho is crazed, is the person 
who most merits to be observed,” wrote Choiscul ; ^ but 
the British Ministry had less discernment. Yielding 
to the “ daily ” * importunities of the King, Grafton 
prepared to dismiss Shelburne,® The assent of Camden 
was desired. “ You are my pole-star,” Camden ® was 
accustomed to say to Chatham ; “ I have sworn an 
oath, I will go, I will go where you lead.” But now he 
encouraged Grafton to slight their justly dissatisfied 
benefactor, as “ brooding over his own suspicions and 
discontent.” ^ “ I will never retire upon a scanty 

income,” he added, “ unless I should bo forced by 
something more compelling than the Earl of Shelburne’s 

* Andrew Eliot to Thomas Hollis, Oct. 17, 1768, 

- Gage to Hillsborough, No. 19, and No. 28, March 5, 1769. 

Choiseul to the French Embassy at London, Aug. 21, 1768. 

^ Grafton's Autobiography. 

® Compare Frances to Choiseul, Oct. 7, 1768. 

^ Camden to Chatham, Hai’ch 20, 1768. Chatham's Correspondence, 
iii. 325. 

* Lord Camden to the Duke of Grafton, Sept. 29, 1768 ; in Campbell's 
Chancellors, v. 277. 
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removal. You arc my pole-star, Chatham being 
eclipsed.” * 

Grafton wished earnestly to gain Chatham’s acqui- 
escence in the proposed change, and repaired to Ilaycs 
to give assurances, that no new “ bias ” swayed him 
from the connection to which his faith was pledged. 
“ My Lord’s health,” answered the Countess, “ is too 
weak to admit of any communication of business ; but 
I am able to tell your Grace, from my Lord himself, 
that Lord Shelburne’s removal will never have his 
consent.” The King awaited anxiously the result of the 
interview ; ^and notwithstanding the ■warning, Shelburne 
was removed. To Camden’s surprise," the resignation 
of Chatham instantly followed. Grafton and the King 
interposed with solicitations ; * but even the hope of 
triumphing over the aristocracy had lost its seductive 
power ; and the Earl remained inflexible. Camden 
knew that he ought to have retired also ; ® he hushed 
his scruples by the thought that his illustrious friend 
had not asked him to do it ; and continued saying, 
“ He shall still be my pole-star,” ® even while the 

^ Camden to Grafton, Sept. 4, 1768. The date of Sept. 4, seems to ino 
the correct one. 

2 Lady Chatham’s Memorandum of a conversation with the Duke of 
Grafton, Oct. 9, 1768. Chat. Corr. iii. 3.37. 

* Camden to tho Duke of Grafton, Oct. 14, 1768. “ Though I was appre- 
hensive that Lord Shelburne’s dismissal would make a deep impression upon 
Lord Chatham’s mind, yet I did not expect this sudden resignation.” 

* King to Chatham, Oct. 4, 1768. Chat. Corr. iii. 343. 

^ Camden to Chatham, March 20, 1768. “ Indeed, my dear Lord, our seals 
ought to go together,” &c. Chat. Corr. iii, 325. 

® Camden to the Countess of Chatham, October 22, 1768. 
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emoluments of office were for a time attracting him to 
advise a puliic declaration from the King, that 
Townshend’s Revenue Act should be executed, and 
“ Boston,” “ the ringleading province,” be “ chastised.” * 

The I’emoval of Shelburne opened the Cabinet to the 
ignorant and incapable Earl of Rochford, who owed his 
selection to the mediocrity of his talents and the impos- 
sibility of finding a Secretary of State more thoroughly 
submissive.** He needed money, being so poor as to 
have once told Choiseul with tears in his eyes, that if 
he lost the embassy which he then filled, he should be. 
without resources.' He had a passion also to play a 
part, and in his moments of glorying, would boast of his 
intention to rival not Chatham, he would say, but Pitt ;* 
though ho could not even for a day adhere steadily to 
one idea. “ His meddlesome disposition,” said Choiseul, 
“ makes him a worse man to deal with than one of 
greater ability.” “You,” answered Du Ch^itelet,® “may 
turn his foibles and defects to the advantage of the 
King.” After his accession, the Administration was the 
weakest and the worst wluch England has known since 
its Revolution. 

It had no sanction in public opinion, and the sub- 
servient Parliament was itself losing its authority and 
the reverence of the nation. A reform was hence- 

^ Camden to Grafton^ Sept. 4, or Oct. 4, 1768. 

3 Frances to Choiseul, Sept. 29, 1768. 

® Choinoul to Frances, Sept. 21, 1768. 

Choiseul to Frances, Oct. 12, 1768. 

•* Du ChAtelet to Choiseul, Nov. 18, 1768 ; Same to Same, Nov. 28, 17<>8. 
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forward advocated by Grenville. “The number of 
electors,” such was his declared * opinien, “ is become 
too small in proportion to the whole people, and the 
colonies ought to be allowed to send members to 
Parliament.” ^ 

“ What other reason than an attempt to raise dis- 
content,” replied Edmund Burke as the organ of the 
Rockingham Whigs, “ can he have for suggesting, that 
we are not happy enough to enjoy a sufficient number 
of voters in England % Om* fault is on the other side.” 
And ho mocked at an American representation and 
union with America as the vision of a lunatic.® 

The opinions of Grenville were obtaining universal 
circulation, just as intelligence was received of the 
proceedings of the town of Boston relative to the 
proposed Convention. From their votes, it was inferred 
'that the troops would bo opposed, should they attempt 
to land ; that Massachusetts Bay, if not all the colonies, 
must henceforward be considered as in a state of actual 
rebellion, and measures were concerting to rely upon 
superiority in arms, and to support authority in America, 
at all hazards. “ Depend upon it,” said Hillsborough to 
the agent of Connecticut, who had presented him the 
petition of that colony, “ Parliament will not suffer 
their authority to be trampled upon. Wo wish to avoid 

^ Grenville to William Knox, October, 1768, in Appendix to vol. ii. of 
Extra-Official State Papers, 23. 

* The State of the Nation, publiuhod in October, 1 768. 

Edmund Burke's Observations on the State of the Nation ; Works, i. 295, 
296, 298. Am. Kd. 
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severities towards you, but if you refuse obedience to 
our laws, the whole fleet and army of England shall 
enforce it.” * 

The inhabitants of Boston, on their part, resolved not 
to pay their money without their own consent,* and 
were more than ever determined to relinquish every 
article that came from Britain, till the obnoxious acts 
should bo repealed and the troops removed. With no 
hysteric weakness, or feverish excitement, they preserved 
their peace and patience, leaving the event to God. 

It was on the banks of the Mississippi, that uncon- 
trolled impulses first unfurled the flag of a Republic. 
The treaty of Paris left two European powers sole 
sovereigns of the continent of North America. Spain, 
accepting Louisiana with some hesitation, lost France 
as the bulwark of her possessions, and assumed new 
expenses and new dangers, with only the negative* 
advantage of keeping the territory from England.’* Its 
inhabitants were of French origin, and loved the land 
of thoir ancestry ; by every law of nature and human 
freedom, they had the right to protest against the 
transfer of their allegiance. No sooner did they hear 
of the cession of their country to the Catholic King, than, 
in the spirit of independence, an Assembly sprang into 
being, representing every parish in the colony ; and at 
the instance of Lafrenibre, they resolved unanimously 

* W. S. Johnson to tbe Oovornor of Connecticut, Not. 18, 1768. 

“ Samuel Adams to Dennys Do Bordt^ Oct. 8, 1768. 

* Grimaldi to Fuentes, May 11, 1767 ; in Gayarrd, ii. 160. 
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to entreat the King of France to be touched with their 
affliction and their loyalty, and not to sever them from 
his dominions.' 

At Paris, their envoy, John Milhet, the wealthiest 
merchant of New Orleans, met with a friend in Bienville, 
the time-honoured founder of New Orleans, and assisted 
by the gushing tears and the memory of the early 
services of the venerable octogenarian, ho appealed to 
the heart of Choiseul. “ It may not be,” answered 
Choiseul ; “ France cannot bear the charge of supporting 
the colony’s precarious existence.” 

On the 10th of July, 1765, the austere and unamiable* 
Antonio Be UUoa, by a letter from Havana, announced 
to the superior council at New Orleans that ho had 
received orders to take possession of that city for the 
Catholic King; but the flag of France was still left 
flying, and continued to attract Acadian exiles. At 
last, on the 5th of March, 1766, during a violent 
thunder-gust and rain,* Ulloa landed, with civil officers, 
three Capucine monks, and eighty soldiers.'* His recep- 
tion by the turbulent colonists, already allured to 
republicanism, was cold and gloomy. He brought no 
orders to redeem the seven millions livres of French 

^ Qayarr^ : Histoire de la Louisiane, ii. 134, 135. Louisiana aa a French 
Colony, by the Same, iii. 127, 128. 

* Aubry to Lieut. Gov. Brown, Nov. 11, 1768. Aubry .to the French 
Minister, March 80, 1766, in Gteyarrd, ii. 157. 

^ M5moire des Habitans, Gktyarrd, ii 182, 216. “ La pluie, le tonnerre et le 
vent l-introduisirent h la Nouvelle Orldans, le cinq Mors, h midi. Le.tempa 
le plus affreux,'* Ac. Ac. 

< Compare letter of Choiseul to Du Chatelet, May 23, 1768. 

VOL. HI. R 
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pap^r money, which weighed down a colony of less than 
6000 white men. The French garrison of 300 refused 
to enter the Spanish service ; the people to give up 
their nationdity. Ulloa could only direct a Spanish 
commissary to defray the cost of government, and was 
obliged to administer it in New Orleans under the 
French flag by the old French officers. 

In May of the same year, the Spanish restrictive 
system was applied to Louisiana ; in September, an 
ordinance compelled French vessels having special 
permits to accept the paper currency in pay for tlioir 
cargoes, at an arbitrary tariff of prices. “ The extension 
and freedom of trade,” remonstrated the merchants, 
“ far from injuring states and colonies, are their strength 
and support.” The ordinance was suspended ; but not 
till the alarm had destroyed all commerce. Unable to 
exercise his office, Ulloa in September retired from New 
Orleans, to reside at the Balise.^ It was only there and 
in Missouri, opposite Natchez, and at the river Iberville, 
that Spanish jurisdiction was directly exercised. 

This state of things continued for a little more than 
two years. But the arbitrary and passionate conduct 
of Ulloa, the depreciation of the currency with the 
prospect of its becoming an almost total loss, the 
disputes respecting the expenses of the colony since 
the cession in 1762, f^e interruption of commerce, a 
captious ordinance which made a private monopoly of 

> Qago to Shelbumo, January 17, 1767. Compare Aubry to Oage, June 
17, 1767. 
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tho traffic with the Indians, uncertainty of allegiance, 
agitated the colony from one end to the otlior. 

It was proposed to make of New Orleans a republic, 
like Amsterdam or Venice ; with a legislative body of 
forty men, and a single executive. Tho people in the 
country parishes met together, crowded in a mass into 
the city, joined those of New Orleans, and formed a 
numerous assembly, in which Lafrcnibre, John Milhet, 
Joseph Milhet, and the lawyer Doucet were conspicuous. 
“ Why,” said they, “ should the two sovereigns form 
agreements which can have no result but our misery 
without advantage, to either 1 ” On tho 25th of October 
they adopted an address to tho Superior Council, written 
by Lafreni^re and Caresse, rehearsing their griefs, and in 
their petition of rights, they claimed freedom of 
commerce with the ports of France and America, and 
tho expulsion of Ulloa from tho colony. The address, 
sustained by the signatures of five or six hundred 
persons, was adopted the next day by the Council, in 
spite of the protest of Aubry ; and when the French 
flag was displayed on the public square, children and 
women ran up to kiss its folds ; and it was raised by 
900 men, amidst shouts of “Long live tho King of 
France! wo will have no King but him!”‘ Ulloa 
retreated to Havana, and sent his representations to 
Spain, while the inhabitants of Louisiana took up tho 

* Anbry to Lieut. Gov. Brown at Pensacola, November 11, 17C8. Compare 
Foucault to the Mimster, November 22, 1768, and tho Paper published by 
Denis Braud, reprinted in Pittman's Mississippi : Appendix. 
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idea of a republic as the alternative to their renewed 
connection with France. They elected their own 
treasurer and syndics to represent the mass of the 
colony ; sen(i their envoys to Paris with supplicatory 
letters to the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Conti, 
and memorialized the French monarch to stand as 
intercessor between them and the Catholic King. 
Their hope was to bo a colony of France or a free 
commonwealth.' 

“ The success of the people of Now Orleans in driving 
away the Spaniards,” wrote Du Ch^ltelet to Choisoul, on 
hearing the news, “ is at least a good example for the 
English colonics ; may they set about following it.”' 

* Ulloa to the Spanish Minister, Dec. 1768 ; Anbiy to O’Reilly, August, 20, 
1769 ; Gayan’d, ii. 281, 302. There is little need of looking beyond Gayarrd, 
who rests his narrative on authentic documents. 

* Du CliAtelet to Ohoiseul, Feb. 24, 1769. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

— ■« — 

THE KINO AND THE BUITISH PARLIAMENT AGAINST THE 
TOWN OF BpSTON.— HILIiSBOUOUOH’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

October — December, 1768. 

Spain valued Louisiana as a screen for Mexico ; and 
England, in her turn, held the valley of Mississippi from 
jealousy of France, not to colonise it. To the great joy 
of Spain,’ and in conformity to a policy,® against which 
the advice * of Shelburne could not prevail, every idea 
of settling the country was opposed ; and every post 
between Mobile and Fort Chartres was abandoned ; 
John Finley, a backwoodsman of North Carolina, who 
this year passed through Kentucky,* found not one 
white man’s cabin in all the enchanting wilderness. 
Gage would have even given up Fort Chartres, and, as a 
consequence, the intermediate Pittsburg.' 

^ D’Osaim, French Ambassador at Madrid, to Choiseul, Dec. 0, 1768. 

2 Compare the elaborate Narrative of Lord Barrington, Secretary of War, 
of May,' 1766. ® Shelburne to Gage, Nov. 14, 1767. 

^ James T. Morehead's Address, &c. &c. 15, 16. 

* Gage to Hillsborough, Juno 16, 1768. 
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It was Hillsborough’s purpose to prevent colonization,* 
and to hold the territory through the friendship of the 
savages. But tliis design was obstructed by the actual 
settlements in Illinois and on the Wabash ; the roving 
disposition of the Americans ; and the avarice of 
British officers who coveted profit from concessions of 
lands. In this conflict of interests, the office of the 
Colonial Secretary was swayed by wavering opinions,^ 
producing only inconclusive correspondence, references, 
and reports on the questions, how to regulate trade with 
the Indians ; how to “reform” the excess in expenses 
how to keep off' settlers ; how to restrain the cupidity 
of British Governors and agents. 

The Spanish town of Saint Louis, on the west of the 
Mississippi, was fast rising into importance,® as the 
centre of the fur trade with the Indian nations on the 
Missouri ; but the population of Illinois had declined, 
and scarcely amounted to more than one thousand 
three hundred and fifty-eight, of whom rather more 
•than three hundred were Africans. Kaskaskias counted 
six hundred white persons, and three hundred and 
three negroes. At Kahokia there were about three 

* Representation of the Boai’d of Trade, March 7, 1768. A copy is among 
the Broadhoad Papers, voL xli. Hillsborough to Gage, March 14, 1768. 
W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, March 12, 1768. 

3 W. S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, Feb. 12, 1767 ; Some to Same, Nov. 18, 
1767. Some to E. Dyer, Sopt. 12, 1767. Compare the Papers of the Board of 
Trade when Clare was its President, with those of Hillsborough. Compare 
also the Correspondence of Shelburne with that of Hillsborough. 

* Ensign Hutchins’s Remarks on the Illinois Country, MS. Pittman’s 
Mississippi, 49. 
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hundred persons ; at Prairie Du Rocher, one hundred 
and twenty-five ; at St. Philip fifteen ; and not more 
at Fort Chartres,* which the floods of spring were 
threatening to wear away.* To Hillsborough’s great 
alarm,* the adult men had been formed into military 
companies.^ Vincennes, the only settlement in Indiana, 
claimed to be within a year as old as Detroit,® and had 
rapidly and surprisH^gly increased.® Its own population, 
consisting of two hundred and thirty-two white per- 
sons, ten negro and seventeen Indian slaves, was 
recruited by one hundred and sixty-eight “ strangers.” ^ 
Detroit had now .about six hundred souls.® All the 
western villages abounded in wheat, Indian corn, and 
swine ; of beeves there was moixi than one to each 
human being ; and more than one horse to every two, 
counting slaves and children. 

The course of the rivers inclined the French inhabi- 
tants of the west, in disregard of the British Navi- 
gation Acts, to send their furs to Now Orleans ; ® or 
across the river by night to St. Louis, where they could 

1 State of the S^tlemonts in the Illinoie country ; in Gago to Hillsborough, 
Jan. 6, 1769. 

2 Gage to Hillsborough, Juno 16, 1768. 

* Hillsborough to Gago, Oct 12, 1768, and Gage to Hillsborough, March 5 , 
1769. 

* Gage to Hillsborough, Aug. 17, 1768. 

® Remonstrances to General Gago from the old French Inhabitants. 

® Gage to Hillsborough, Jan. 6, 1769. 

7 State of the Settlement at St Vincent on the Ouabacho ; sent to England 
by Gage, Jan. 6, 1769 ; the account, like that of Illinois, was taken in 1768. 

® See Papers in Gage to Hillsborough, May 16, 1768. 

® Captain Forbes to Gen. Gage, Fort Chartres, April 16, 1768. 
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be exchanged for French goods. All English merchan- 
dise came burdened with the cost of land-carriage from 
Philadelphia to Fort Pitt/ The British Navigation 
Acts spread their baleful influence over the western 
prairies. In November, Wilkins, the new commandant 
in Illinois, following suggestions from Gage, appointed 
seven civil judges to decide local controversies ; yet 
without abdicating his own overruling authority.® This 
plan, which could be but temporary, led the people 
under his rule themselves to reflect on the best forms 
of government. 

But Wilkins was chiefly intent on enriching some 
Philadelphia fur traders, who were notorious for their 
willingness to bribe / ho reported favourably of their 
zeal for British commerce,® and, in less than a year 
after his arrival, executed, at their request, inchoate 
grants of largo tracts of land, of which one-sixth part 
was reserved for himself. 

The procedure contravened the explicit orders of 
Hillsborough, who wished to diminish, and, if possible, 
to extirpate the western settlements, a*d extend an 
unbroken lino of Indian frontier from Georgia to Canada, 

' luformation of the State of Commerce in the Illinois Country, given by 
Captain Forbos. 

2 Peck’s Gazetteer of Illinois, 107. Brown’s History of Illinois, 213. 
Mouette’s Mississippi Valley, i. 411. 

* Pittman’s Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi, 
&c. 43. 

* Compare Messrs. Bajjpton, Wharton, and Morgan, to L. Maoleane, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1767. In Lansdowne House Papers. 

* Lieut Col. Wilkins to General Gage, Fort Chartres, Sept, 18, 1768. 
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as an impassable barrier to emigration. Kepeated in- 
structions \ had been issued for the completion of this 
boundary ; and they were imperatively renewed.® At 
the south, Stuart, who desired to fulfil his trust with 
fidelity, had already carried the line to the northern 
limit of North Carolina, and was now to continue it 
from Chiswell’s mine to the mouth of the Kanawha. In 
this manner all Kcftucky, as well as the entire territory 
north-west of the Ohio, would be severed from the 
jurisdiction of Virginia and confirmed to the savages by 
solemn treaties. 

This purpose was strenuously opposed by the pro- 
vince which was to be curtailed. From its ancient 
charter, the discoveries of its people, the authorised 
grants of its Governors since 1746, the encouragement 
of its Legislature to settlers in 1752 and 1753, the pro- 
mise of lands as bounty to oflBcors and soldiers who 
served in the French war, the continued emigration of 
its inhabitants — the Ancient Dominion derived its title 
to occupy the Great West. Carolina stopped at the line 
of 36° 30' ; on the north. New York could at most 
extend to Lake Erie ; Maryland and Pennsylvania were 
each limited by definitive boundaries. None but 
Virginia claimed the valley of the Ohio. 

^ See the Record in American State Papers, Class yiiL Public Lands, ii. 
208. 

2 Circular, Sept. 13, 1766; Shelburne to Stuart, Sept. 13, 1766; Same to 
Same,' Dec. 11, 1766, &c. Compare Shelburne to Gage, Nov. 14, 1767; Board 
to Shelburne, Doc. 28, 1767; Shelburne to Sir William Johnson, Jan. 6, 
1768. 
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But in spite of her objections Stuart was not only 
ordered to complete the demarcation with the Indians, 
but he was expressly enjoined not to accept any new 
cession of territory from the Cherokees.* 

The honest agent, without regarding the discontent 
of Virginia, which, though notified,® declined co-operating 
with him, met the chiefs of the Upper and Lower 
Cherokees in council at Hard Labour, in western South 
Carolina ; and, on the 14th of October concluded a 
treaty conforming to the instructions of the Board of 
Trade.* The Cherokees ratified all their former grants 
of lands, and ‘established as the western boundary of 
Virginia, a straight line drawn from Chiswell’s mine, on 
the eastern bank of the Great Kanawha, in a northerly 
course to the confluence of that river with the Ohio.® 

To thwart the negotiation of Stuart, Virginia had 
appointed Thomas Walker its commissioner to tlio 
Congress held at Fort Stanwix with the Six Nations. 
Sir William Johnson, who, as the Indian agent for the 
northern district, had the management of the business, 
was thoroughly versed in the methods of making profit 
by his office. William Franklin, of Now Jersey, came 

* Fauquier to Shelburne, Feb. 2, 1767; Shelburne to Gage, Nov. l4, 1767; 
Hillsborough to the Board of Trade, May 17> 1768; Hepresentation of the 
Board of Trade, June 10, 1768, &c. 

3 Hillsborough to Stuart, Sept. 16, 1768. 

^ Stuart to Blair, President of the Vii^ginia Council, April 4, 1768. Same to 
Same, July 7, 1768, and again. Same to Same, Aug. 19, 1768. 

* John Stuart to Mr. President Blair; Hurd Labour, Oct. 17, 1768. 

* Treaty of Oct. 14, 1768, at Hard Laboiur with the Chiefs of the Upper and 
Lower Cherokees. Stuart to Mr. President Blair, Hard Labour, Oct. 17, 1768. 
Letter from Charlestown, Jtui. 28, 1769. 
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also, ready to assist in obt^ning the largest cessions of 
lands, which might become the foundation for new 
provincial grants. The number^ of Indians present 
was but little short of three thousand. Every art was 
used to conciliate the chiefs of the Six Nations ; and 
gifts were lavished on them with unusual generosity. 
They, in turn, complied with the solicitations of the 
several agents. The line that was established began at 
the north, where Canada Creek joins Wood Creek ; “ 
on leaving Now York, it passed from the nearest fork 
of the west branch of the Susquehannah to Kittaning 
on the Alleghany,, whence it followed that river and the 
Ohio. At the mouth of the Kanawha, it met the line 
of Stuart’s treaty. Had it stopped there, the Indian 
frontier would have boon marked all tho way from 
northern New York to Florida. But instead of fol- 
lowing his instructions, Sir William Johnson, pretending 
to recognise a right of tho Six Nations to the largest 
part of Kentucky, and obtaining their release of it, con- 
tinued the line down tho Ohio to tho Tennessee river, 
which was thus constituted the western boundary of 
Virginia.® 

While the Congress of Fort Stanwix was in session, 
Botetourt, tho new Governor of Virginia, arrived on 

* William Franklin to Hillsborough, Dec. 17, 1768. 

* Johnson to Hillsborough, Oct 23, and Nov. IH, 1768. 

^ Treaty at Fort Stanwix, Nov. 5, 1768 ; in the Appendix to CulleFs History 
of Kentucky ; and in the Documentary History of Now York, i. 687 ; I have 
a manusenpt copy. 
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the James river, just in th(^ delicious season of the fall 
of the leaf, when that region enjoys a clear but many- 
tinted sky, and a soft but invigorating air. Bringing a 
love of rural life, he was charmed with the scenes on 
which he entered ; his house seemed admirable ; the 
grounds around it, well planted and watered by beautiful 
rills. Everything was just as he could have wished.' 
Hospitality is the hereditary common law of Virginia ; 
the new Governor, who came up without state to an 
unprovided residence, was asked abroad every day ; 
and being welcomed as a guest, gave pleasure and was 
pleased. He thought nothing could be better than the 
present disposition of the colony.; and he augured well 
of everything that was to happen. Received with 
frankness, he dealt frankly with the people to whom he 
was deputed. He did not flatter Hillsborough that tliey 
would ever willingly submit to being taxed by the 
mother country ; the reverse he said was their creed ; 
but he justified them by reporting the universal avowal 
of a most ardent desire to assist upon' every occasion, if 
they might do it as formerly, in consequence of requi- 
sition.® Yet the laws were obeyed, and the duties 
complained of were collected in every part of the colony, 
without a shadow of resistance. He was persuRded 
that the new Assembly would come together in good 
humour,® which he was resolved not wantonly to disturb. 

1 Botetourt to Hillsborough, Nov. 1. 17(>8. 

2 Botetourt to Hillsborough, Feb. 17, 1769. 

B Botetourt to Hillsborough, March 80, 1769. 
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His letters to the Ministry, written with candour, 
required no concealment. 

The western boundary was the engrossing subject, 
which invited the immediate attention of the now 
Governor. Botetourt entered heartily into the •wishes 
of Virginia, and exerted all his influence, and even put 
in pledge his life and fortune,* to carry its jurisdiction 
to the Tennessee river on the parallel of thirty-six and a 
half degrees. “ This boundary,” it was said, “ will give 
some room to extend pur settlements for ten or twelve 
years.” * 

While Virginia was engaged in stretching its dominion 
over the west, England began to think reconciliation 
with Massachusetts hopeless, and to prepare for deso- 
lating war.* Such was the public temper, when news 
arrived that the troops had landed at Boston without 
opposition, that tho Convention had dissolved, and that 
all thoughts of resistance were at an end. A very few 
perceived, that the power of moderation which tho 
people of Boston had displayed, was like the fortitude 
of veteran troops, who wait unmoved by danger, till the 
word is given. “ They act with the highest wisdom and 
spirit,” said Thomas Hollis “they will extricate them- 
selves with firmness and magnanimity.” But most men 
expressed contempt for them, as having made a vain 

^ Comparo Botetourt to Hillsborough, Dec. 24, 1768. 

3 Letter from Andrew Lewis and Thomas Walker to Lord Botetourt, 
inclosed in Lord Botetourt to Hillsborough, Feb. 11, 1769. 

* W. S. Johnson to Gov. of Connecticut, Nov. 18, 1768. 

* T. Hollis to A. Eliot. 
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bluster. The apparent success, of which the account 
reached London just four days before the meeting of 
Parliament was regarded as a victory. Americans in 
London were told with a sneer, that they should soon 
have the company of Otis and others.* No one doubted 
but that, on the arrival of the additional regiments sent 
from Ireland, he and Cushing, and sixteen other mem- 
bers of the late political assembhes, would be arrested.* 
Hillsborough hastened to send Bernard’s dispatches to 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General, asking what crimes 
had been committed, and if the guilty were to be im- 
peached by Parliament.® 

The King, in his speech* on the eighth of November, 
railed at “ the spirit of faction breaking out afresh in 
some of the Colonies.” “Boston,” said he, “appears to 
be in a state of disobedience to all law and government, 
and has proceeded to measures subversive of the con- 
stitution, and attended with circumstances that might 
manifest a disposition to throw off its dependence on 
Great Britain. With your concurrence and support, I 
shall bo able to defeat the mischievous designs of those 
turbulent and seditious persons, who, under false pre- 
tences, have but too successfully deluded numbers of my 
subjects in America.” 

In the House of Commons Lord Henly,® son of 

* Letter from London, Kov. 20, 1768; in Boston Gazette, 721, 3, 8, Jab. 23, 

1769. * Frances to Choiaeul, Nov. 4, 1768. 

* Hillsborough to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, Nov. 6, 1768. 

* Parliamentary History, xvi. 469. 

^ Arthur Lee, in Life of R. H. Lee, 261, 262. The letter is dated erroneously. 
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Northington, in moving the address, signalised the 
people of Boston for their “defiance of all legal 
authority.” 

“ I gave my voto to the Revenue Act of Charles 
Townshend,” thus he was seconded by Hans Stanley, 
“ that we might test the obedience of the American.s 
to the Declaratory Law of 1766. Troops have been 
drawn together in America to enforce it, and have 
commenced the operation in Boston. Men so unsus- 
ceptible of all middle terms of accommodation, call 
loudly for our correction. What, Sir, will become of 
this insolent town when wo deprive its inhabitants of 
the power of sending out their rums and molasses to 
the coast of Africa 1 For they must be treated like 
aliens, as they have treated us upon this occasion. The 
difficulties in governing Massachusetts are insurmount- 
able, unless its charter and laws shall be so changed as 
to give to the King the appointment of the Council, and 
to the sheriffs the sole power of returning juries.” 
Samuel Adams at Boston, weighed well the moaning of 
these words,^ uttered by an organ of the Ministry ; but 
England hardly noticed the presumptuous menace of 
a violation of chartered rights and the subversion of 
the independence of juries. 

Edmund Burke poured out a torrent of invective 
against Camden, for the inconsistency of his former 

Oct. P, for Nov. 9, 1768. I have several reports of this debate. CavendiHh, i. 
32, &C., William S. Johnson to Gov. Pitkin, Nov. 18, 1768. 

1 Papers of Samuel Adams. 
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opposition to tho Declaratory Act with his present sup- 
port of the plan of the Ministry. “ My astonishment 
at the folly of his opinions,” he said, “ is lost in indig- 
nation at tho baseness of his conduct.” ' The order, 
he insisted, requiring the Massachusetts Assembly to 
rescind a vote under a penalty, was absolutely illegal 
and unconstitutional ; and in this Grenville agreed 
with him. “I wish the Stamp Act had never been 
passed,” said Barrington in reply ; “ but the Americans 
are traitors ; worse than traitors against the Crown ; 
they are traitors against the Legislature. The troops 
are to bring rioters to justice.” Wedderburne, who at 
that moment belonged to himself and spoke in opposi- 
tion to enhance his price, declaimed against governing 
by files of muskctcera and terror ; and he, too, con^ 
demned tho Ministerial mandate as illegal.^ “ Though 
it were considered wiser,” said Rigby, “to alter the 
American tax, than to continue it, I would not alter it, 
so long as the colony of the Massachusetts Bay con- 
tinues in its present state.” “ Let the nation return to 
its old good nature and its old good humour,” were the 
words of Alderman Beckford,* whom nobody minded, 
and who spoke more wisely than they all ; “ it • were 
best to repeal the late act and conciliate the colonies 
by moderation and kindness.” 

^ From the Report of Edmund Burke’s Speech, Nov. 8, 1768 ; in the Boston 
Gazette, Jan. 23, 1769 ; 721, 3, 2 and 3. 

^ Arthur Lee’s Report of the Debate, in Appendix to Life of R. H. Lee, 262. 
W. S. Johnson to W. Pitkin, Nov. 18, 1768; and W. S. Johnson’s Diary, for 
Nov. 8, 1768 ; Cavendish Debates. ’ W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, Nov. 15, 1768. 
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Lord North, the recognised leader of the Ministry 
and the friend of the King, made reply : “ America 
must 'fear you, before she^n love you. If America 
is to be the judge, you may tax in no instance ; you 
may regulate in no instance. Punishment will not be 
extended beyond tho really guilty ; and if rewards shall 
he found necessary, rewards shall be given. But what 
wo do, we will do firmly ; we shall go through our plan, 
now that we have brought it so near success.* I am 
against repealing tho last Act of Parliament, securing 
to us a revenue out of America ; I will never think of 
repealing it, until I see America prostrate at my feet.” 
The irrevocable words spoke tho feeling of Parliament. 
Tho Address was carried in the Commons without a 
division ; the Peers scorned unanimous : and though 
some judged the conduct of the Ministry unwise, there 
were scarcely more than five or six in both houses, who 
defended the Americans from principle. Everybody 
expected “ that Boston would meet with chastisement.” 

But now came the difiiculty. There were on the 
10th of November more than four regiments in Boston; 
what could be given them to do 1 They had been sent 
over to bring “ to justice ” those, whom Barrington 
called “ rioters,” whom the King had solemnly described 
as “ turbulent and mischievous persons.” But after 

* Cavendish, i. 43. 

* These words are in W. S. Johnson’s Report, and are in the Report in the 
Boston- Gazette. That he Johnson reported them correctly appears from Barre, 
in Cavendish, i. 90, and Lord North himself, in Cavendish, l 91. 
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long consideration, De Grey and Dunning, the attorney 
and solicitor-general, joined in the opinion,^ that the 
statute of the thirty-fifth Henry the Eighth*, was 
the only one by which criminals could be tried in 
England for offences committed in America ; that its 
provisions extended only to treasons ; and that there 
was no sufficient ground to fix the charge of high treason 
upon any persons named in the papers laid before them. 
The law in England was more humane and just than 
the Colonial Office. The troops found no rebellion 
at Boston ; could they make one 1 They found a town 
of which the merchants refused to import goods of 
British manufacture, or to buy tea brought by way of 
Great Britain. How could armed men change this dis- 
position ? Massachusetts would not even pay for their 
quarters, because they had not been quartered according 
to law ; so that they were left to make a useless parade 
up and down the streets of Boston at .the cost of the 
British Exchequer ; sharpening the sullen discontent of 
the townsmen. The employment of soldiery foiled 
from the beginning. “ No force on earth,” wrote the 
Governor of Now Jersey, “is sufficient to make the 
assemblies acknowledge, by any act of theirs, that the 
Parliament has a right to impose taxes on America.” * 
Each American assembly, as it came together, denied 
that right, and embodied its denial in petitions to the 


* Attorney and Solicitor Gen. to HillBborougb, Nov. ^ 5 , 1768. 
® Franklin to Hillaborough, N«v. 28, 1768. 
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King. Yet the Ministry were pledged to enforce the 
absolute supremacy of the British legislature; the 
King, therefore, instead of l^earing the petitions, disap- 
proved and rejected them ; Virginia was soothingly 
reprimanded ; Pennsylvania, whoso loyalty had but a 
fortnight before been confidently extolled by Hillsbo- 
rough ; Rhode Island, who.se reverence for the laws he 
had officially set forth ; Connecticut, which had combined 
loyalty with love of its liberties; Maryland, which acted 
strictly in conformity to law in refusing to bo overawed 
by a secretary’s letter received, as their answer, copies 
of the addresses of the two houses of Parliament, 
and assurances that the King would not listen to “ the 
views of wicked men,” who questioned the supreme 
authority of that body. 

While Hillsborough was setting his name to these 
papers, Montagu, the governor of South Carolina,® in- 
vited its assembly to treat the letters of Massachusetts 
and Virginia “ with the contempt they deserved a 
committee, composed of Parsons, Gadsden, Pinkney, 
Lloyd, Lynch, Laurens, Rutledge, Elliott, and Dart, 
reported them to be “ founded upon undeniable, con- 
stitutional principles ;”® and the house, sitting with its 
doors locked, unanimously directed its speaker to 

' Hillsbarooigh to the Governor of New York, to Botetourt of Virginia, to 
W. Franklin of New Jersey, to Deputy Governor of- Pennsylvania, to 
Governor of Connecticut, to Governor of Rhode Island, to Governor of Mary 
land, November 16, 1768. 

* Lord Charles Montagu to the Secretary of State, Nov. 21, 1768. 

3 Boston Gazette, Jan. 2, 1769 ; 718, 2, 2. 
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signify to both provinces its entire approbation.* Pro- 
voked at what he had had no moans to prevent, the 
governor, that same evening, dissolved the assembly 
by beat of drum ; while the. general toast at Charleston 
remained, “ The unanimous twenty-six who would not 
rescind from the Ma.ssachusetts circular.” The assem- 
bly of New York was also in session, fully resolved to 
follow' and to go beyond the common example and 
Hillsborough, who expressed his confidence that his 
letters and the King’s firmness would “ bring back the 
misled colonists to a just sense of their duty,” * only 
opened the way to a new complaint, that the King 
would not even receive from the colonics their 
petitions. 

Meantime as the refusal of America to draw supplies 
from England, was an invitation to other powers to ■* 
devise the means of sharing her commerce, the three® 
secretaries of state were called upon to issue orders to 
the ministers, consuls, and agents of the British govern- 
ment in the ports of Europe, Madeira, and the Azores, 
to watch the coming in of an American ship, or the 
sailing of any ship for the continent of America. The 
navigation acts, of which the total repeal would only 

^ Letter of P. Manigault Speaker, to Massachusetta Speaker. Nov. 21, 1768. 
In Boston Oazetto, Jan. 9, 1769, 719, 3, 2. 

2 W. Franklin to Hillsborough, Nov. 23, 1768. 

Hillsborough to Oage, Nov. 15, 1768. 

* Commissionors of the Customs in America, to Lords of the Treasury, 
Sept. 16, 1768. 

* Treasury Minutos, Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, Nov. 7, 1768. 
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Lave increased the trade of the colonies with their 
mother country, reduced England to playing the 
humble and helpless part of a spy in the harbours of 
independent nations ;* while the maritime powers of 
Europe were eagerly watching the progress of the 
contest, and speculating on its conclusion. 

“ Can the Ministry reduce the colonies 1 ” asked 
Du CluUelet 1 “ Of what avail is an army in so vast a 

country 'i The Americans have made these reflections, 
and they will not give way.” * 

“ To the menace of rigour,” replied Clioiseul, “ they 
will never give way, except in appearance and for a 
time. The fire will bo but imperfectly extinguished, 
unless other means than those of force conciliate the 
interests of the metropolis and its colonies. The 
Americans will not lose out of their view their rights 
and their privileges ; and next to fanaticism for religion, 
the fanaticism for liberty is the most daring in its 
measures and the most dangoj^’ous in its consequences.”^ 
It was obvious that the simplest mode of taking part 
with the colonists would be by a commerce between the 
French and Spanish colonies and the British colonies 
on the continent of North America; and on this 
subject Choiseul sent to Du Chatelet* an elaborate 
digest of all the materials he had collected. But the 

* Treasury Minutes, December 16, 1768. Minute Book, xxxix. 268. 

3 Du Chatelet to Choiseul, No. iv., Nov. 11, 1768. 

■ Choiseul to Du Ch&telet, Not. 22, 1768. 

* Du Chatelet to Choiseul, Nov. 18, 1768. 
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simple-hearted King of Spain, though ho enjoyed the 
perplexity of England, “ because it created embarrass- 
ments to the natural enemy* of the two crowns, and 
secured to Franco and Spain more time to prepare 
for contingent events,” showed no disposition to in- 
terfere. 

“What a pity,” resumed Du Chatelot to Choiseul, 
“that neither Spain nor Franco is in a condition to 
take advantage of so critical a conjuncture ; and that 
wo must regard it as a passive benefit. The moment is 
not yet come ; and precipitate measures on our part 
might reconcile the colonies to the metropolis. But if 
the quarrel goes on as far as it seems likely to do, a 
thousand opportunities cannot fail to offer of which 
decisive advantage may be taken. The objects pre- 
sented to you, to the King, and to his council, demand 
the most profound combinations, the most inviolable 
sccresy. A plan which shall be applicable to every 
circumstance of change, should be concerted in advance 
with Spain.”® 

At the same time Du Chatelet gave the utmost 
attention to the subject of intercolonial commerce ; and 
succeeded in obtaining the opinions of all the American 
agents, particularly of Franklin. And Franklin, whom 
ho described as “one of the most upright and en- 
lightened men that ever came from that part of the 


^ D’Ossim to Choisoul at theEacurial, November 21, 1768. 

2 Du ChAtelet to the Duke de Choiaoul, November 18, 1768. 
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world, one of the wisest and most sagacious that could 
be found in any country,” agreed in the exact correct- 
ness of the memoir which had been prepared under 
the eye of Choiseul.' 

The agents had repeatedly but separately waited on 
Lord Hillsborough. ^ On the 6th of December, he met 
them in a body, to communicate the result of a cabinet 
council. “ Administration,” said he, “ will enforce the 
authority of the legislature of Great Britain over the 
colonies in the most effectual manner, but with mode- 
ration and lenity.’* All the petitions we Inave received, 
are very offensive, for they contain a denial of the 
authority of Parliament. Wo have no fondness for the 
acts complained of ; particularly the late Duty Act is 
so anti-commercial, that 1 wish it had never existed ; 
and it would certainly have been repealed, had the 
colonies said nothing about it, or petitioned against it 
only on the ground of its expediency ; but the prin- 
ciple you ’proceed upon extends to all laws ; and wo 
cannot, therefore, think of repealing it, at least this 
session of Parliament, or until the colonies shall have 
dropped the point of right. Nor can the conduct of 
the people of Boston pass without a severe censure.” 
A very long discussion ensued ; but ho was in- 
flexible. 

It became evident that the attention of Parliament 

' Du Ch&telet to ChoiaeuI, Nov. 18, 1768. Compare Franklin’s Writings, 
vii. 867. 

* W. S. Johnson to the Governor of Connecticut January 3, 1769. 
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was to bo confined to the colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay ; for the memorial and the remonstrance from 
Virginia were kept back ; and a petition from the 
assembly of Pennsylvania to the House of Commons was 
put aside. The next day Beckford' and Trecothick, as 
friends to America, demanded rather such general 
Inquiry, asmight lead to measures of relief, 

“ The question of taxation is not before us inter- 
posed Lord North ; “but the question is, whether we 
are to lay a tax one year, when America is at peace, 
and take it off the next, when America is in arms 
against us. I am against the repeal of the act ; it 
would spread an alarm, as if wo did it from fear. The 
extraordinary appearance this would have in America, 
the encouragement it would give our enemies and the 
discouragement it would give our friends, the impos- 
sibility of acting with authority, if our authority should 
receive another wound, — all bind us not to take that 
question into consideration again.” He, ‘therefore, 
demanded the expression of the united opinion of 
Great Britain, so that Boston might be awed into 
obedience. 

“ The Americans believe,” rejoined Beckford,. “ that 
there is a settled design in this country to rule them 
with a military force.” “ I never wish for dominion, 
unless accompanied by the affection of the people 

^ See Account of the Day in Garth to Committee of South Carolina^ Dec. 
10, 1768. AIbo in W. S. Johnson to Governor of Connecticut, Jan. 3, 1769, 
aud in Cavendish Debates. 
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governed said Lord John Cavendish. " Want of 
knowledge, as well as want of temper,” said Lord Beau- 
champ, “ has gradually led us to the brink of a preci- 
pice, on which we look down with horror.” — ^Phipps, a 
captain in the army, added, “ My heart will bleed for 
every drop of American blood that shall bo shed, 
whilst their grievances are unredressed. I wish to see 
the Americans in our arms as friends — not to meet 
them as enemies.” “Dare you not trust yourselves 
with a general inquiry 1 ” asked Grenville. “ How do 
we know, parliamentarily, that Boston is the most 
guilty of the colonies 1 ” “I would have the Americans 
obey the laws of the country whether they like them or 
no said Lord Barrington. 

The House divided, and out of two hundred who 
were present, one hundred and twenty-seven voted with 
the Government to confine the inquiry. The King set 
himself, and his ministry, and Parliament, and all Great 
Britain, to subdue to his will one stubborn little town 
on the sterile coast of the Massachusetts Bay. The 
odds against it were fearful ; but it showed a life in- 
extinguishable, and had been chosen to keep guard 
over the liberties of mankind. 

The Old World had not its parallel. It counted about 
sixteen thousand inhabitants of European origin, all of 
whom learned to road and write. Goo4 public schools 
were the foundation of its political system ; and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of their grateful pupils, in his 
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youth apprenticed to the art which makes knowledge 
the common property of mankind, had gone forth from 
them to stand before the nations as the representative 
of tlio modem plebeian class. 

As its schools were for all its children, so the great 
body of its male inhabitants of twenty-one years of 
age, when assembled . in a haU which Paneuil, of 
Huguenot ancestry, had built for them, was the source 
of all municipal authority. In the meeting of the town, 
ite taxes were voted, its affairs discussed and settled ; 
its agents and public servants annually elected by 
ballot ; and abstract political principles freely debated. 
A small property qualification was attached to the right 
of suffrage, but did not exclude enough to change the 
character of the institution. There had never existed 
a considerable municipality, approaching so nearly to 
a pure democracy ; and, for so populous a place, it was 
undoubtedly the most orderly and best governed in 
the world. 

Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner republican. 
The great mass were congregationaJists ;• each church 
was an assembly formed by voluntary agreement ; self- 
constituted, self-supported, and independent. , They 
were clear that no person or church had power over 
another church. There was not a Roman Catholic 
altar in the place ; the usages of “ papists” were looked 
upon as worn-out superstitions, fit only for the 
ignorant. But the people were not merely the fiercest 
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enemies of “ popery and slavery they wore Pro- 
testants oven against Protestantism ; and though the 
English Church was tolerated, Boston kept up its 
exasperation against prelacy. Its ministers were still 
its prophets and its guides ; its pulpit, in which now 
that Mayhew was no more. Cooper was admired above 
all others for eloquence and* patriotism, by weekly 
appeals inflamed alike the feiwour of piety and of 
liberty. In tho Boston Gazette, it enjoyed a free press, 
which gave currency to its conclusions on the natural 
right of man to self-government. 

Its citizens were inquisitive ; seeking to know the 
causes of things, and to search for the reason of existing 
institutions in the laws of nature. Yet they controlled 
their speculative turn by practical judgment ; exhibiting 
the seeming contradiction of susceptibility to enthusiasm, 
and calculating shrewdness. They were fond of gain, 
and adventurous, penetrating, and keen in their pursuit 
of it ; yet their avidity was tempered by a well- 
considered and continuing liberality. Nearly every 
man was struggling to make his own way in the world 
and his own fortune ; and yet individually and as a 
body they were public-spirited. In the seventeenth 
century the community had been distracted by those 
who were thought to pursue the great truth of justifica- 
tion by faith to Antinomian absurdities ; the phij^ophy 
of the eighteenth century had not been without an 
influence on theological opinion ; and though tho larger 
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number still acknowledged the fixedness of the divine 
decrees, and the resistless certainty of election and of 
reprobation, there were not wanting, even among the 
clergy, some who had modified the sternness of the 
ancient doctrine, by making the self-direction of the 
active powers of man with freedom of inquiry and 
private judgment the cintral idea, of a protest against 
Calvinism. Still more were they boldly speculative on 
questions respecting their constitution. Every house 
was a school of politics ; every man was a little states- 
man, discussed the affairs of the world, studied more or 
loss the laws of his own land, and was sure of his ability 
to ascertain and to make good his rights. The ministers, 
whoso prayers, being from no book, were coloured with 
the hue of the times ; the merchants cramped in their 
enterprise by legal restrictions ; the mechanics, who, by 
their skill in ship-building bore away the palm from all 
other nations, and by their numbers were the rulers of 
the town ; all alike, clergy and laity, in the pulpit or 
closet, on the wharf or in the counting-room, at their 
ship-yards or in their social gatherings, reasoned upon 
government. They had not acquired estates by a 
feudal tenure, nor had lived under feudal institutions ; 
and as the true descendants of the Puritans of England, 
they had not much more of superstitious veneration 
for monarchy than for priestcraft. Such was their 
power of analysis, that they almost unconsciously deve- 
loped the theory of an independent representative 
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commonwealth ; and such their instinctive capacity for 
organisation, that they had actually seen a convention 
of the people of the province start into life at their 
bidding. While the earth was still wrapt in gloom, 
they welcomed the daybreak of popular freedom, and 
like the young eagle in his upward soarings, looked 
undazzled into the beams of the morning. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A WAY TO TAKE OFF THE INCENDIARIES— HTLLSBOROUQH’S 
ADMINISTRAT!I*>N OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

December, 1768 — ^February, 1769 , 

The opinion of Parliament was hardly pronounced, 
whan Du Chatolct again pressed America on«tho atten- 
tion of Choiseul. “ Without exaggerating the projects 
or the union of the colonies,” said he, “ the time of their 
independence is very near. Their pnident men believe 
the moment not yet come ; but if the English govern- 
ment undertakes vigorous measures, who can tell how 
far the fanaticism for liberty jnay carry an immense 
people, dwelling for the most part in the interior of a 
continent remote from imminent danger 1 And if the 
metropoUs should persevere, can the union, which is 
now their strength, be maintained without succour from 
abroad 1 Even if the rupture should be premature, 
can France and Spain neglect to profit by the oppor- 
tunity which they may never find again 1 

“ Three years ago the separation of the Enghsh 
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colonies was looked upon as an object of attention 
for the next generation ; the germs were observed, but 
no one could foresee that they would be so speedily 
developed. This now order of things, this event which 
will necessarily have the greatest influence on the whole 
political system of Europe, will probably be brought 
about within a very fisw years.” ’ 

“ Your views,” replied Choiseul, “ are as subtle as they 
are comprehensive and well-considered. The King is 
perfectly aware of their sagacity and solidity ; and I 
will communicate ” them to the Courr of Madrid.” ® 

The statesmen- of France had their best allies in 
the British ministry, who hoped to control America 
by menace and terror. “ The matter is now brought 
to a point ; ” said Hillsborough in the House of Lords." 
“ Parliament must give up its authority over the 
colonies, or bring them to effectual submission. Your 
lordships will see it absolutely necessary not to recede 
an ace ; for my part, I cannot entertain a thought of 
repealing the late acts, and hope nobody will even 
move it, or so much as wish for it. Not the amount of the 
duties, which will not be more than ten thousand poimds 
per annum in all North America, but the principle upon 

f 

which the laws are founded is complained of. Legis- 

^ Du Chfttelet to Oboiseuli November 9, 1768. 

* Choiseul to Du Ch&telet, December 20, 1768. 

* Parliamentary History, xvL 476, 477, Note. W. S. Johnson to the 
Qovenior of Connecticut, Jan. 3, 1769. Compare Du Chdtelet to Choiseul, 
Dec. 16, 1768, 
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lation and taxation will stand or fall together. The 
notion of the Americans is a polytheism in politics, 
absurd, fatal to the constitution, and never to bo ad- 
mitted. The North Americans, in general, are a very 
good set of people, and only ■ misled by a few wicked, 
factious and designing men. I will, therefore, for the 
present only propose several resolutions which may show 
the sense of the legislature. If this is not sufficient, the 
hand of power must be lifted up, and the whole force of 
this country exerted to bring the colonies into sub- 
jection.” The resolutions condemned the assembly of 
Massachusetts, its council, and still more its convention ; 
approved of sending a military force to Boston ; and 
foreshadowed the abrogation of the municipal liberties of 
that town, and the intended change in the okarter of 
the province. 

Hillsborough was seconded by Bedford, who also 
moved an address to the King,' to bring to “ condign 
punishment the chief authors and instigators of the late 
disorders ; ” and if sufficient ground should be seen, to 
put them on trial for “ treaspn ” before a special com- 
mission in England, “ pursuant to the provisions of the 
statute* of the thirty-fifth year of King Henry the 
Eighth.” The resolutions and address were readily 
adopted, with no opposition, except frpm Richmond 
and Shelburne. 

The pohey of the administration deceived neither 


^ Parliamentary Hist. xvi. 479, 480. 
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IVance nor America. “ Under the semblance of 
vigour,” said Choiseul, “ it covers pusillanimity and fear. 
If those who are threatened with a trial for high 
treason, are not alarmed, the terror and discourage- 
ment will affect nobody but the British Ministers. And 
after all, the main question of taxing the colonies is as 
far from a solution as over.” * 

At Boston the attempt was made to spread fright 
by threats of seizing the popular leaders. “ They ex- 
pect a voyage to England against their inclination ; ” 
wrote Hood,” * who had the chief command of the ships 
in the harbour. But Samuel Adams, whom it was 
especially desired to “take off” for treason, “unawed 
by the menaces of arbitrary power,”* pursued his 
system without faltering. “ I must,” said he, “ tell the 
men, who on both sides of tho Atlantic charge America 
\frith rebellion, that military power will never prevail 
on an American to surrender his liberty ;” and through 
the press he taught the public that a standing army,* 
kept up in the colonies in time of peace without their 
consent, was as flagrant a violation of the Constitution 
as the laying a tax on paper, glass, painters' colours 
and tea. To effect the removal of the troops from 
Boston was his unremitting care. In the mean time he 
sought in the common law the means to curb their 

‘ Chotoenl to Du Chfttelet, Vemilles, Deo. 24, 1768. 

» to Stephana, Dea 12, 1768. In Letters to the Ministry, 118. 

' Boston Gtosette, Deo. 6, 1768. 

‘ Vindex, in Boston Oasetto, Deo. 19, 1768. 
vou ni. 
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insolence ; and called upon the magistrates of Boston to 
govern, restrain, and punish “ soldiers of all ranks ” 
according to the laws of the land.' The. justices of the 
peace for Suffolk, at their quarter sessions, and the 
grand jury, over which the Crown had no control, 
never failed to find indictments against soldiers and 
oflScers, for their frequent transgressions ; * and if they 
escaped the penalties of conviction, it was through the 
favouritism of a higher court. 

Everywhere the British claims of power were denied. 
Georgia approved the conduct and correspondence of 
Massachusetts and Virginia.* Now Y ork completed the 
expression of American opinion, by unanimously as* 
sorting its legislative rights * with unsurpassed distinct- 
ness,* and appointing an intercolonial committee of 
(Correspondence,® 

The now year brought a dissolution ’’ of its Assembly ; 
and in the new elections, the Government party em- 
ployed every art to create confusion. It excused the 
violence of recent disputes ; concealing the extremes of 
difference between the British Parliament and the 

* Vindex, Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, Deo. 12, 1768. 

^ See the many indiotmonts of officers as well as of aoldiere. 

3 Boston Gazette, Feb. 13, 1769 ; 784, 1, 1, 

* Journal of New York Assembly, Dec. 81, 1768, p. 70. Governor Moore 
to Hillsborough, Jan. 4, 1769 ; Compare Same to Same, March 30, 1769, and 
Same to Same, June 3, 1 769. 

‘ Andrew Eliot to T. Hollis, Jan. 29, 1769. Hutchinson to Richard JackSon, 
Jan. 1769. 

’ Compare R. R. Livingston to R. Livingston, Doc. 12, 1768. 

^ Moore to Hillsborough, Jan. 24, 1769. 
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American people. It sought to gratify the cravings of 
every interest. It evaded conflicts with the merchants, 
and connived at importations from Saint Eustatia and 
Holland. The family of the Delanceys, which had long 
seemingly led the opposition in the province, was secretly 
won over to the side of authority. One of the Livingstons 
could no longer sit in the Assembly, for a law made 
the ofiices of judge and representative incompatible ; 
another, who was to be returned from the Manor, was 
held to be ineligible because ho resided in the city. 
The men of business desired an increase of the paper 
currency, and the Government gave support to the 
measure. The tenantry wished to vote, not by word 
of mouth on the nomination of their landlords, but as in 
New England, and the royalists professed to favour the 
ballot. Above all ; in New York the old cry of “No 
Presbyterian,” gave place to that of “No Lawyer.” ' 
Add to this, that all parties still hoped for an escape 
from strife by some plan of union ; that Grafton, who 
was much connected with New York, was believed to 
be well disposed j that the population was not homo- 
geneous in religion, language, customs, or origin ; 
that the Government and the Churchmen acted to- 
gether ; that the city was a corporation in which the 
mayor was appointed by the King ; and the reasons 
appear why at the hotly * contested election, which was 

^ John Jay to R. R. Livingston, Jr., Jan. 1769. 

2 l^oore to Hillsborough, Jan. 20, 1769. 
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the last ever held in New York under the Crown, the 
party of the Government gained success over John 
Morin Scott,' and the ardent Sons of Liberty. 

In Massachusetts Bernard kept up the ferment He 
knew it to be part of Lord Hillsborough’s* system that 
there never should be another election of Councillors, 
and'he * and Hutchinson * also, most secretly * furnished 
lists of persons whose appointment they advised. They 
both importuned the Ministry to remove Temple,® who 
would not conceal his opinion,^ that the affections of the 
colonists were wasting away from the mother country, 
from the incapacity and “avarice”® of his associates. 
The wily Hutchinson opposed with all his influence the 
repeal of the Revenue Act ; ® recommended to remove 
the main objection to ParUamentaiy authority, by the 
ofier to the colonists of such " a plan of representation ” 
in the British Parliament, as he knew they must abhor 


^ Daniel Golden to his brother, Jan. 81, 1769. 

^ ** It la certainly a part of Lord Hillsborough's plan,” &c., Hutchinson to 
Israel Williams, Jan. 26, 1769 ; and compare Bernard to Hillsborough, Feb. 4, 
1769, This opinion is so sanguinely entertained,** &c. &c. 

* Postscript, Supplement to No. 4, Private ; Bernard to Hillsborough, 
Feb. 14, 1769. 

* Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, Jan. 28, 1769. 

^ See the whole of Bernard to Hillsborough, Jan. 26, 1769. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, Feb. 21, 1769. Hutchinson to the Diike of 
Qrafton. 

7 Boston Gazette, of Feb. 6, 1769 ; 728, 1 and 2. The notes to the Lettw 
from London are by Temple. 

® Temple to Qrenville, Nov. 7, 1768 ; in Grenville Papers, iv. 896, and 
compare 460. 

9 Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, Jan. 24, 1769. 

1 Hutchinson to Richard Jackson, Jan. 24, 1769, and to Gov. Pownall, 
Jan. 29, 1769. 
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informed against the free constitutions of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, as tending to produce 
another Congress ; ‘ and solicited and pertinaciously 
demanded such an extension of the laws of treason as 
would have rendered every considerable man in Boston 
liable to its penalties. In letters to a member of that 
Parliament,* whose authority he wished it made tre^n- 
able to deny — written for public purposes,* and com- 
municated to Grenville^ himself, to Temple,® and to 

others — he declared that “ measures which he could not 

* 

think of without pain were necessary for the peace and 
good of the colony.’' “ There must be,” said he, “ an 
abridgment of what are called English Liberties.”* 
He avowed his desire to see some further restraint, lest 
otherwise the connection with Great Britain should be 
broken; and he consoled himself for his advice, by 
declaring it impossible for so distant a colony to “ enjoy 
all the liberty of the parent state.” He had put many 
suggestions on paper, but behind all he had further 

1 From the Draft by Hutohiiuiou. 

3 Thos. Hutchinson to T. T^tely, Jan 20, 1769. 

’ Of a previous Letter Whately writes, " I have not been wanting to signify 
through proper channels/' &c. &Or Whately to Hutohinson^ London, Feb. 11, 
1769. 

* Compare for example, Whately to Qrenville, Dec. 3, 1769. ''Another 
Correspondent, the same gentleman, one of whose letters I lately sent you,” 

Ac. The gentleman was Hutchinson. This confirms Almon's statement. 

* Almon's Biographical Anecdotes of Eminent Men ; ii. 105. Biography of 
Thomas Whately. " Mr. Whately showed them to Mr. Orenvillo, who showed 
them to Lord Temple, and they were seen by other gentlemen." This refers 
to the very letter of Hutchinson above oited» Almon is good authority for 
what relates to Temple. 

* The Letters of Qov. Hutchinson and Lieut Gov. Oliver, 16, 17. 
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“ thoughts which he dared not trust to pen and 
ink.”' 

“ Poison will continue to be instilled into the minds 
of the people,” wrote Hutchinson’s brother-in-law, 
Oliver," “ if there be no way found to take off the 
original incendiaries.” The Bedford address for 
shipping American traitors to England having come 
to hand, a way was open for “ taking them off ; ” and 
Bernard and Oliver and Hutchinson, the three relent- 
less enemies to colonial freedom, with the Attorney- 
General, were very busy " in getting evidence especially 
against Samuel Adams ; and affidavits, sworn to before 
Hutchinson,^ wore sent to England, to prove him fit to 
be transported under the Act of Henry the Eighth. 
Nor was ho alone to be called to account ; but Edes 
and Gill, also, “ the trumpeters of sedition,” and through 
them “ all the chiefs of the faction, all the authors of 
numberless treasonable and seditious writings.” ® “ A 
few individuals stigmatised,” wrote one of Hutchinson’s 
underlings," “ would cause us to reform.” 

“ I sometimes wish,” said one of a neighbouring 
colony, “ that two-thirds of the gentlemen of the law, 

^ From the lictter Book ; where the person to whom the letter is addressed 
is not named. * 

2 Andrew Oliver to Thomas Whately, Boston, Feb. 13, 1769 ; in Letters, &c, 
80, 31. 

^ Bernard to Hillsborough, Jan. 24, 1769. 

* Qopies of the Affidavits in my poBsessioD. 

^ Bernard to Hillsborough, Jan. 26, 1769. t 

^ N. Uogers [couuootod with Hutchinson and Oliver], to W. S. Johnson, 
Jan. 1760. 
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and as great a number of the printers, had been shipped 
to some sandy spot on the African shore for at least 
seven years.” ‘ 

While Hutchinson, eager to find “proceedings® 
amounting to treason,” was taking depositions, so that 
“ the principal actors might be called to account,” those 
whom ho sought to arraign as traitors wore aware of 
his designs, publicly ® reproached him for his baseness 
in performing “ the office of an informer ” while he held 
the post of Chief Justice, and avowed their opinions 
more boldly than ever. “ Parliament will offer you a 
share in the representative body,” said the royalists ; 
and the proffer was spurned, since § true representation 
was impossible.* “ Boston may bo deprived of its trade,” 
thus they foreshadowed the policy adopted five years 
later. “ What then 1 ” it was asked ; “ will the decline 
of British credit be remedied by turning our sca-ports 
into villages I” “ Governor Bernard has been spoken of 
with great respect ; ” reported the official journal. “ And 
so has Otis,” rejoined the “ Boston Gazette ; ” “ and has 
been compared to the Fyms, the Hampdens, the Shippens 
of Britain.” “ Bernard has had some very uncommon 
difficulties to contend with,” said royalists in his excuse. 
“And Otis and hft compatriots,” retorted Samuel 
Adams, “have doubtless had none! no toils, no self- 

' J. Chew of New London, Conn. 

- Hutchinson to Israel Williams, Jau. 2(5, 1769. 

» Boston Gazette, Feb. 20, 1769, 725, 3, 1. 

^ (’ompareA. Eliot to T. Hollis, Jan. 29, 1769. 
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denials^ no threatenings, no tempting baits 1 All the 
virtue is on one side ; virtue was never known to be 
separated from power or profit.” ^ “ We should have 

been ruined by this time, had not the troops arrived, 
wrote one who waa grasping at a lu(u*ative office. 
“ Military power,” it was replied, “ is the last resource of 
ignorant despotism.” “ The opposition to Government is 
fiiction,” said the friends to Government. “ As well,” 
answered Samuel Adams, “might the general uneasiness 
that introduced the revolution by William the Third, or 
that settled the succession in the house of Hanover, be 
called a faction.” The patriot was in earnest Since 
Great Britain persisted in enforcing her Revenue Act he 
knew no remedy but American independence. 

Lord North, though he feared to strike, wished to 
intimidate. Ho would not allow a petition from the 
Council of Massachusetts ^ for the repeal of Townshend’s 
act to be referred with the other American papers ; nor 
would he receive a petition which denied that the act of 
Henry the Eighth extended to the colonies ; and on the 
26th of January, after a delay of many weeks, he asked 
the House of Commons to agree with the resolves and 

address of the House of Lords.* “ No lawyer,” said 

• 

^ Samuel Adams under the signature of Shippen, in the Boston Gazette of 
January 80, 1769 ; 722, 2, 1, 2 and 8. 

^ N. Rogers to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 12. 1769. 

^ Cayendish Debates, i. 185, Ac. 

* Parliamentary History, xvi. 485, Ac. MS. Letters and Diary of W. S. 
Johnson; Cavendish Debates, l 191, Ac. Thomas Pownall to S. Cooper„ 
Jan. 80, 1769. T. Whately to Hutchinson, Feb. 11, 1769, 
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Dowdeswell, “ will justify them ; none but the House of 
Lords, who think only of their dignity, could have 
originated them.” “Suppose,” said Edmund Burke, 
“you do call over two or three of these unfortunate 
men ; what will become of the rest 1 Let me have the 
heads of the principal leaders, exclaimed the Duke of 
Alva ; these heads proved Hydra’s heads. Suppose a 
man brought over for high treason ; if his witnesses do 
not appear, he cannot have a fair trial. God and nature 
oppose you.” Grenville spoko against the address, and 
scoffed at the whole plan, as no more than “ angry 
words,” and “ the wi^om fools put on.” Lord North, 
in reply, assumed the, responsibility of the measure; 
refused “ ever to give up an iota of the authority of 
Great Britain ; ” and promised good results in America 
from denying the repeal of the Kovenue Act. 

“ It is not a question of one refractory colony,” cried 
Barrc ; “ the whole country is ripe for revolt. Let us 
come to the point. Are the Americans proper objects 
of taxation ? I think they are not. . I solemnly declare, 
I think they will not submit to any law imposed upon 
them for the purpose of revenue. 

' “ On a former occasion, the noble lord told us, that 
he would listen to hb proposition for repeal, until ho 
saw America prostrate at his feet. To effect this is not 
so easy as some imagine ; the Americans are a numerous, 
a respectable, a hardy, a free people. But were it ever 
so esay, does any friend to his country really wish to 
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806 America thus humbled ? In such a situation, she 
would serve only as «. monument of your vengeance and 
folly. For my part, the America 1 wish to see, is 
America increasing and prosperous, raising her head in 
graceful dignity, with freedom and firmness asserting 
her rights at your bar, vindicating her liberties, pleading 
her services, and conscious of her merit. This is tho 
America that will have spirit to fight your battles, to 
sustain you when hard pushed by some prevailing foe, 
and by her industry will bo able to consume your manu* 
factures, support your trade, and pour wealth and 
splendour into your- towns and cities. If we do not 
change our conduct towards her, America will be torn 
from our side. I repeat it ; unless you repeal this law, 
you run tho risk of losing America,” 

His reasoning was just, his language flowing and 
forcible, liis voice and action animated ; warmed by tho 
nobleness of his subject, he charmed all that heard him ; 
yet the resolutions prevailed in committee by nearly 
three votes to one, and the address was carried by a 
decided majority.* 

This vengeful and impracticable policy renewed the 
wakefulness of , France. “ An attempt to seize, the 
defenders of Ainerican liberties,” said its ambassador to 
Choiseul, “would precipitate the revolution. How 
great will be the indignation of the Americans, when 

^ W. S. Johnson to Governor Pitkin, Feb. 1769. Diary of W. S. Johnson, 
fi'ji* Frid^', Jiu;. 27, 1760. , , . 
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they learn that Britain, without receiving their repr<> 
sontations, without hearing their agents treats them as 
slaves, and condemns them as rebels. They never will 
recognise the right claimed by Parliament ; even if they 
bear with it, their hearts will breathe nothing but 
independence, and will own no other country than the 
wilderness which thoir industry has fertilized. Hence-- 
forward, the colonies aro divided from the metropolis in 
interests and in principles; and the bonds of their 
dependence will bo severed on the first opportunity; 
Spain and France should adopt towards them general 
principles, entirely difierent from those which have been 
practised till now ; and, oven at the risk of transient 
inconveniences, should depart from the ancient pro- 
hibitory laws of commerce. The two courts must 
consider whether it is for thoir interest to second the 
revolution which menaces England, at the risk of the 
consequences which may a little later result from it for 
the totality of the New World ; and whether the 
weakening of a common enemy can compensate the 
risk of such an example to their own colonies. 

“If this question is answered in the affirmative, no 
precautions must be omitted, to profit by the favourable 
circumstances which imprudence alone could have 
created, and which human wisdom could hardly have 
foreseen. The inflammatory remedies applied by the 
Parliament of England, tho spirit of revolt, and still 
more the spirit of contempt shown by a factious people 
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for a vacillating and humiliated administration, the 
disunion and indecision vrhich reign in the British 
Cabinet, tbo acknowledged weakness and instability of 
the principles of the King’s Government, all presage 
coming calamities to England ; the only man whose 
genius might still be feared, is removed from affairs, 
and enfeebled by gout ; and his state of mind is a 
problem. The others whom birth, credit, wealth, or 
eloquence, may destine to high places, are known to us, 
and not one of them appears likely to become a formid- 
able enemy.” ^ 

This letter from Du Chatelet to Choiseul, was 
inspired neither by the courtiers, nor the parliaments, 
nor the aristocracy, nor even by the burgesses of 
France; it was the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, the ripened wisdom of the ages from 
Descartes to Turgot, uttering its oracles and its 
counsels in the palaces of absolute monarchs. It 
excited the most attentive curiosity of Louis the 
Fifteenth and of every one of his council. An 
extract from it was sent to Madrid, to ascertain the 
sentiments and intentions of the Catholic King; the 
minister of the marine and the minister of finwce 
were directed to consult the chambers of com- 
merce of the kingdom ; while Choiseul, aware of the 
novelty of a system founded on the principle of a 
free trade, looked about him on eveiy side for 


^ Du Ch&telet to Choueul, London, January 28, 1769. 
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prevailing arguments and motives against hereditary 



While the proposals were imder consideration, the 
state of America was again the theme of conversation 
in the House of Commons ; * where once more on the 
8th of February, strenuous efforts were made to prove 
the illegality and cruelty of fetching Americans across 
the Atlantic for trial. 

“ They may save themselves,” said Rose Fuller, “ by 
going still further, and bringing the question to the 
point of arms.” — “You have no right to tax the 
colonies,” repeated Beckford ; “ the system has not 

produced a single shilling to the exchequer ; the money 
is all eaten up by the officers who collect it.” — “Your 
measures,” cried Phipps, after an admirable statement, 
“ are more calculated to raise than to quell a rebellion. 
It is our duty to stand between the victim and the 
altar.” — “ The statute of the thirty-fifth year of Henry 
the Eighth,” observed Frederic Montagu, “ was passed 
in the worst times of the worst reign, when the taste of 
blood had inflamed a savage disposition.” — The act,” 
declared Sir William Meredith, “ does not extend to 
America, and were I an American I would not submit 
to it.” On the other side little was urged, except that 
concession would endanger the Act of Navigation ; and 
the British Parliament^ after long deliberation, by a 

1 Choiaeul to Du ChftteIot> Feb. 6. 1769. 

> CaTeiidi«b Dobatea^ i. 207, fto. W. S. Johneon to Governor Pitlun, 
Feb. 9, 1769. 
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great majority, refusing to consider the redress of 
American grievances, requested the King to make 
inquisition at Boston for treason, and to bring over the 
accused for trial before a special commission, avray from 
their country, their relations, friends, and witnesses. It 
was hoped to make Boston tremble, and terrify the 
zealous Americans with the apprehension of being 
arraigned in Westminster Hall and hanged at Tyburn. 

The press also gave to the world an elaborate reply ^ 
to the Parmer’s Letters, for which the Board of Trade 
furnished tho materials,* and Grenville himself wrote 
the constitutional aigument.* “lam tempted,” confessed 
Knox, the champion of the ministry, “ to deny that there 
is any such thing as representation at all in the British 
constitution ; until this notion of represontation is over- 
thrown, it will be very difficult to convince either the 
colonies or the people of England, that wrong is not 
done the colonies.” * The question of British and of 
American liberty was identical. The zeal against 
America was ready to sacrifice the principle of repre- 
sentative government in England, where the love of 
order began to find apologists for “absolute govem- 
meni” ® 

While England was enforcing its restrictive (^m- 

’ The Controversy between Great Britain and her Colonies reviewed, Ac. 
4 pp. 1769. ’ 1. Mauduit to Hutchinson, Fob. 10, 1769. 

^ Grenville wrote from page 07 to page 86 inclusive. Knox’s extra official 
State Papers, Appendix to Part ii. page 15. 

** Knox in Grenville Papers, iv. 386, 337. 

* Wliatoly to Grenville, March 25, 1769 ; in Grenville Papers, iv. 417. 
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mercial system with the most jealous vigilance,* Du 
Oh&telet continued his intercession with Choiseul, to 
employ free trade as the great liberator of colonies. 
“ The question,” he pleaded, “ cannot be submitted to 
the decision of the chambers of commerce. We know 
their principles. They regard everything in colonial 
commerce which docs not turn exclusively to the 
benefit of the kingdom as contrary to the end for which 
colonies wcro established, and as a theft for the state. 
To practise on these maxims is impossible. The wants 
of trade are stronger than the laws of trade. The 
North of America can alone furnish supplies to its 
South. This is the only point of view under which the 
cession of Canada can be regarded as a loss for France ; 
but that cession will one day be amply compensated for, 
if it shall cause the rebellion and independence of tho 
English Colonics, which become every day more probable 
and more near.” ^ At the same time the Parisian world 
was alive with enthusiasm for tho Americans, and with 
admiration for their illustrious advocates.® 

But Spain, the parent of the restrictive system, 
remained the steadfast supporter of a policy, by which, 
in the midst of every resource of wealth, she had been 
impoverished. From the first proposal of throwing 
colonial commerce open, she feared the contraband 

^ T. Bradshaw to R. Sutton, Esq., Fob. 25, 1769 ; Treasury Letter Book, 
xxiv. 106, 

* Du Ch&telet to Choiseul, February 17, 1769. 

* Extract of a Letter from London, of April 5, 1769. 
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exportation of gold and silver. “Besides,” thus 
Grimaldi, the Spanish Minister, gave his definitive 
answer ; “ the position and strength of the countries 
occupied by the Americans, excite a just alarm for the 
rich Spanish possessions on their borders. They have 
already introduced their grain and rice into our colonies 
by a commerce of interlopers. If this introduction 
should bo legalized and extended to other objects of 
commerce, it would effectually increase the power and 
prosperity of a neighbour, already too formidable. 
Moreover, it is probable, that if this neighbour should 
separate from ' its metropolis, it would assume the 
republican form of government; and a republic is a 
government dangerous from the wisdom, the consistency, 
and the solidity of the measures which it would adopt 
for executing such projects of conquests as it would 
naturally form.” * 

The opinion of Spain was deliberately pronounced 
and sternly adhered to. She divided the continent of 
North America with England, and loved to see “her 
enemy ” embarrassed by war with its colonies ; but 
while she feared England much, she at that early day 
feared America more ; she preferred as a neighbour a 
dependent colony to an independent republic; and 
Spain was later than Great Britain itself to confess our 
national existence. 

^ D'OMun to Choiseul, Madrid, Feb. 20, 1769. A copy of this letter is in 
the SV«noh Arohiyes, Angleterre, T. 4S5, p. 478. The original is In the series 
marked Eapagne, T. 666. Compare Choiseul to Du Chfttelet, March 14, 1769. 
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VIRGINIA COMES TO THE AID OF MASSACHUSETTS — HILLS 
BOROUGH’S ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

March — May, 1769. 

The decision of the King of Spain had been hastened 
by tidings of the rebellion in New Orleans, which 
engaged the most, earnest attention of his conncil.' 
The cabinet, with but ono dissentient, agreed that 
Louisiana must be retained, as a granary for Havana 
and Port Rico, a precaution against the contraband 
trade of Franco, and a barrier to keep off English 
encroachments by the indisputable line of a great river. 

“Still more,” said the Duke of Alba,, “the world 
and especially America must see that the King can and 
will crush even an intention of disrespect.” “ If France 
should recover Louisiana,” said Masones do Lima, “ she 
would annex it to the English colonies, or would esta- 
blish its independence.”’’ “ A republic in Louisiana,” 
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’ Grimaldi to Fuontos) in Qayarrd. 
* Qayarrd’fl Louisiana, Hi. 248. 
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such was D’ Aranda’s carefully prepared opinion, 

“ would bo uncontrolled by the European powers, who 
woulcP^all cultivate her friendship and support her 
existence. She would increase her population, enlarf^o 
her limits, and grow into a rich, flourishing and free 
State, contrasting with our exhausted provinces. From 
the example before them, the inhabitants of our vast 
Mexican domain would bo led to consider their total 
want of commerce, the extortions of their governors, 
the little esteem in which they themselves are hold, 
the few ofiices which they are permitted to fill ; they, 
would hate still more the Spanish rule, and would 
think to brave it with security. If by improving the 
government of the Mexican provinces and the condi- 
tion of their inhabitants, wo should avoid the fatal 
revolution, Louisiana would still trade with the harbours 
on our coast, and also by land mth Texas and New 
Mexico, and through them with Old Mexico. Between 
Louisiana and Mexico, there is no settled boundary ; 
the rebels, if they remain as they are, will have a 
pretext for claiming an arbitrary extension of terri- 
tory.” ' He therefore advised to reduce the colony, but 
to keep New Orleans in such insignificance as to tempt 
no attack. 

The King accepted the decision of his cabinet; adding 
his fear lest the example of Louisiana should influence 
the colonies “ of other powers,” in which he already 


’ Qayarre’s Louisiana, iii. 255, 256. 
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discerned the rising “ spirit of sedition and independ- 
ence.”' A different train of reasoning engaged the 
cabinet of France. 

“ Here,” said one of its adviseis, “ is the happy 
opportunity of dividing the British Empire, by placing 
before its colonies the interesting spectacle of two 
potentates who pardon, who protect, and who deign 
in concert to utter the powerful word of liberty. War 
between Franco and England would bind these countries 
more firmly to their metropolis. The example of 
happiness will allure them to the independence towards 
which they tend. By loading them to confide in Franco 
and Spain, they will dare more and dare sooner. 
Nothing can better persuade to this confidence than to 
establish liberty in Louisiana,*'' and to open the port of 
Now Orleans to men of all nations and all religions.® 

“ The passion for extended dominion must not hide 
from Spain, that a discontented and ill-guarded colony 
cannot arrest the march of the English, and will prove 
an unprofitable expense. Were we to take back Loui- 
siana, our best efforts could effect less than the charm 
of liberty. Without the magic of liberty, the territory 
will never become more than a simple line of demarca- 
tion. Severity would throw it into despair and into 
the arms of the English. To give voluntarily what the 

* Gayarr6’s Hist, de la Louisione, ii. 266. 

^ ** Id6e BUT ropposition trouv^e par Iub Espagiiols 2k la LouiBiane. Archives 
Fran^-aiBes^ Angletorre.” 

* ** La Nouvolle Orleans scroit ouverto k toutes loa Nations, et h, toutes los 
religions.’’ 
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British Parliament haughtily refuses, to assimilate New 
Orleans in its form to the freest of the British colonies, 
to ad(f)t for it from each of them whatever is the 
dearest to them, to do more, to enfranchise it and 
maintain invariablj' privileges capable of intoxicating 
the English and the Americans, this is to arm their 
America against themselves, by risking no more than 
what would otherwise bo neglected.” Every French- 
man had in his heart an excuse for the insurgents, and 
was ready to applaud their delirium of nationality and 
courage. Choiseul allowed their deputies to live at 
Paris, and to publish their griefs ; and ho communi- 
cated to the ambassador in England the project of the 
republic on the banks of the Mississippi.* 

The idea and the reasoning in its support pleased 
Du Cluitelet infinitely. “ Spain,” said he, “ can never 
derive benefit from Louisiana. She neither will nor 
can take cifectivc measures for its colonisation and 
culture. She has not inhabitants enough to furnish 
emigrants, and the religious and political principles of 
her government will always keep away foreigners and 
even Frenchmen. Under Spanish dominion, the vast 
extent of territory ceded by France to Spain on the 
banks of the Mississippi will soon become a desert. 

“ The expense of colonies is requited only by com- 
merce ; and the commerce of Louisiana, under the 
rigour of the Spanish prohibitive laws, will every day 

* Choiseul to Du ChAtelct, Mfirch 14, 1769. 
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become more and more a nullity. Spain then will 
make an excellent bargain, if she accords liberty to the 
inhabitants of Louisiana, and permits them to form 
themselves into a republic. Nothing can so surely keep 
them from falling under English rule, as making them 
cherish the protection of Spain and the sweetness of 
independence. 

“ The example of a free and happy nation, under the 
guardianship of two powerful monarchs, without 
restraint on its commerce, without any taxes but those 
which the wants of the State and of the common 
defence would require, without any <lopendence on 
Europe but for necessary protection, would be a tempt- 
ing spectacle for the English colonics ; and exhibited at 
their very gates, will hasten the epoch of their revo- 
lution.” ' 

But while the statesmen of France were indulging 
the thought of founding at New Orleans a commercial 
republic like Venice or Amsterdam, as a place of refuge 
for the discontented of every creed and tongue, Spain 
took counsel only of her pride. “ The world must see 
that I,” said the Catholic King, “ unaided, can crush 
the audacity of sedition.” * Aware of the wishes of the 
French ministers, he concealed his purpose by making 
no military preparations at Cadiz, and dispatched 
Alexander O’Reilly in all haste for Cuba, with orders to 

^ Du ChAteldt to Choifieul, March VJ, 1769. ** fddo sur I'oppOttitiou truuvee 
par lea Kspagnols k la LouiHiaue." 

* Grimaldi to Fuentos, 1769 ; Gayarrd, ii. 267. 
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extirpate the sentiment of independence at New 
Orleans. 

England had proved herself superior in war not to 
Spain only, but to the combined power of Spain and 
France. Her navy was the best in the world; her 
array respectable. Could not she, in her turn, crush 
the insolent town of Boston, suppress its free schools, 
shut up its Town Hall, sequester its liberties, drag its 
patriots to the gallows, and for the life, restless enter- 
prise, fervid charities and liberal spirit of that moral 
and industrious town, substitute the quiet monotony of 
obsequious obedience 1 England could not do what a 
feebler despotism might undertake without misgivings. 
She stood self-restrained. A part of the ministry 
wished the charter of Massachusetts abrogated ; and 
the lawyers declared that nothing had been done to 
forfeit it. They clamoured for judicial victims ; and 
the lawyers said treason had not been committed. 
They thought to proceed by the hand of power ; and 
were held back by the necessity of debates in Parlia- 
ment. Feeble and fluctuating as was the Opposition in 
numbers, it uttered the language of the British Consti- 
tution and the sentiment of the British people, when it 
spoke for freedom ; and it divided the Ministry, when 
it counselled moderation. England was a land of 
liberty and law, and the question between her and her 
colonies must be argued at the bar of reason. Spain 
could send an ai’my and a special tribunal to sequester 
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estates and execute patriots. England must arraign its 
accused before a jury ; and the very necessity of hunt- 
ing through the Statute Books for an old enactment of 
Henry the Eighth, while it presented a measure too 
absurd, as well as too tyrannical, to bo carried into 
effect, showed the supremacy of law of which the petu- 
lant ministry must respect the bounds. 

The patriots of Boston never wavered in their confi- 
dence, that they should recover their rights with the 
consent of England, or obtain independence. “The 
resolves ” of Parliament fell upon them like so many 
thunderbolts ; but they stood unmoved. “ These 
Oliverians,” said a royalist, “ begin to think themselves 
Corsicans, and will resist unto blood.” ^ John Adams,* 
though anxious for advancement in his profession, 
scorned the service of the King ; and his associates at 
tho bar rendered “ themselves unfit for th© favour of 
Government,” by “abetting” “the popular party.”* 
The people of the near town of Lexington, at their 
annual meeting, came into a resolution to drink no 
more tea, till the unconstitutional Revenue Act should 
be repealed.* On the anniversary of the. repeal of tho 
Stamp Act, Samuel Adams held up to public view tho 
grievances inflicted on Americans, by combining tho 
power of taxation with a commercial monopoly, and 

• Dr. JoJ^Hou of Coimecticut to his son, MitrcU 7, 17GU. 

Comparo Jolm Adauis’s Autobiogmphy, Works, ii. 

Ikruard to Hillsborough, March 5, 1701). 

‘ Hot ton Gttssattc, March 27, KOU. 
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enforcing them both by fleets, armies; commissioners^ 
guarda-costas, judges of the Admiralty, and a host of 
petty officers whose insolence and rapacity were become 
intolerable. He pointed out, on the one hand, the 
weakness of Great Britain, arising from its corruption, 
its debt, its intestine divisions, its scarcity of food, its 
want of alliances; and, on the other, the state of the 
American colonies, their various climates, soils, produce, 
rapid increase of population, and the virtue of their 
inhabitants, and he publicly expressed his conviction 
that the conduct of Old England was “ permitted and 
ordained by the unsearchable wisdom of the Almighty 
for hastening ” American Independence.* 

The intrepid Calvinist know the end at which he 
aimed ; but the British ministry had no system. “We 
have but one word, that is, our sovereignty,” wrote 
Thomas Pownall, describing the opinion of all parties ; 

“ and it is like some word to a madman, which when- 
ever mentioned throws him into his ravings, and brings 
on a paroxysm.” The representation, therefore, of New 
York, though carefiilly written, was rejected by the 
House of Commons, because it questioned the right of 
Parliament to tax America. But this sovereignty 
being asserted, the ministry, terrified by the recovery 
of Chatham, which alarmed Camden and Grafton, and 

^ Providence Gazette, March 18; Boston Gazette, March 27, 1769. BemaM 
to Hillsborough, March 27, 1769. Compare W. S. Johnson to Dr* Beiijamin 
Gale, April 10, 1769. 

^ T. Pownall to Coopor, March 22, 1769. 
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by the complaints of the merchants at the diminution 
of exports, wore content with the parliamentary sanction 
of their measures, wished the controversy with the 
colonies well over, and sought to lull them into acqui- 
escence. The plan for altering the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, on which Hillsborough had been definitively 
resolved,^ was for the present laid aside ; discretionary 
orders were transmitted to Gage to “send back to 
Halifax the two regiments, which were brought from 
that station, and to restore the regular rotation by 
sending two other regiments to Ireland.”’* Bernard 
was given up and recalled, with a promise to the London 
merchants that he should not bo employed in the 
colonies again ; and , the government of Massachusetts 
was to bo confided to Hutchinson, a town-bom citizen 
of Boston. New York was to be secured by a confir- 
mation of its jurisdiction over Vermont, and the per- 
mission to issue paper-money ; and Virginia by a more 
extended boundary at the west. 

At the same time England professed to seek a good 
understanding with France. ButChoiseul remembered 
too well the incidents of the last seven years’ war. 
“ Hatred and jealousy ” thus he instructed the French 
ambassador, “inspire the English with the desire to 
weaken and humiliate the . power of France, of which 
they arc the most impassioned rivals and the most 


^ 'Hutchinaon to J. Williams of Hatfield, Jan. 29, 1769. 
3 Hillaborough to GKige, March 24, 1769. 
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it^placablo enemies. Recall, sir, the events of 1755. 
At the time when the Court of London professed the 
utmost moderation, and negotiated with us to conciliate 
amicably our diflerences about Acadia, it had shame- 
lessly and without a declaration of war despatched a 
squadron wdth orders to attack the ships which we were 
sending to America under the guaranty of treaties, and 
under the safeguard of natural right and of public 
faith. This odious epoch can be renewed ; and the 
English ministry has given proofs of ability in the art of 
masking under the professed love of peace a settled 
purpose of making war.”' 

He witnessed, also, the avowed and persevering eifort 
of England to counterbalance the weight of France by 
a northern alliance. To the British secretary of state, 
Du Ch4telet endeavoured to convey an adequate idea 
of the policy of Russia ; but it was Rochford’s fixed 
desire that tho empress should derive advantage from 
the war against the Turks, should be able to dispose of 
the whole north by main strength or by predominant 
influence, and should then sanction an alliance with the 
Court of London. 

“ Tho English secretary of state is in the wrong,” 
answered Choiseul ; “ he does not look at these objects 
from the higher point of view, which, should engage 
the attention of a great minister. Nothing can bo 
more dangerous for the happiness and repose of 

* ChoiBCul Ui Till Ch4tulel, Mai‘ch 14, 17C9. 
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humanity, nor more to be feared for the principal 
powers of Europe than the success of the arms and the 
ambitious projects of Russia. Far from seeking, on 
such a supposition, the alliance and the friendship of the 
empress, it would become their most essential interest 
to unite to diminish her strength and destroy her pre- 
ponderance. If the balance of power, that unmeaning 
word, invented by William III,, on becoming King of 
England, to raise all Europe against France, could have 
a just application, and if this pretended balance of 
power could be annihilated, it would be by the pro- 
digious increase of the material and moral strength of 
Russia. She is now labouring to enslave the north ; 
and she will next encroach on the liberty of the south ; 
unless an effective check is .seasonably put to her 
inordinate passion of despotism. 

“Instead of contributing to the aggrandisement of 
Russia, the principal courts ought jointly to restrain 
her ambition and her cupidity, which may in some 
respects realise the chimerical idea, once attributed to 
France, of aiming at universal monarchy.”^ 

Thus the rivalry of England and France met at every 
point ; yet how changed were their relations ! The 
cabinet of France desired to loosen the bonds that 
shackled trade ; that of England to hold them close. 
France aspired to protect the liberties of Europe against 
^nger from the Russian monarchy ; England encou- 

' Choiroul to Du ChAtolot, April 16, 1769. 
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raged B^issia in her conquests, and invited her to become 
the arbiter for Europe and the world. France desired 
the independence of all colonial possessions ; England 
to retain her own in more complete dependence than 
before. Both desired and both needed peace ; but 
Choiseul regarded the British proffers of confidence as 
an unmeaning jargon, and fearing a rupture at any 
moment, when it should assist to change a ministry or 
secure a majority, he told the English plainly, “ that 
the King of France and his ministry applied themselves 
unremittingly to maintain peace, but never lost out of 
sight, that to preserve peace it was necessary to be 
in a condition to sustain a war.” ' England and France 
grow more and more distrustful of one another ; and 
while the latter was yielding to the liberal ideas to 
which free enquiry had given circulation, England 
more and more forgot that her greatness sprung from 
her liberty. 

Tho publication of some of the American letters, 
which had been laid before Parliament, and copied for 
Beckford,® unmasked Bernard’s duplicity. The town of 
Boston repelled the allegation, that they were held to 
their allegiance only by the “ baud of terror and force 
of arms.” In their representation to the King, which 
Barr6 himself presented, they entreated the removal 
of the troops, a communication of the charges against 


^ Choiseul to Du Ch&telot, April 16, 1769. 
• Hutchinson to Mauduit, April 16, 1769. 
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them, and an opportunity to defend themselves, for 
justice and law forbade that they should be condemned 
unheard. 

Tho council, too, without delay, calmly and unani- 
mously vindicated tho province and themselves. They 
proved 'their own undeviating respect for law ; they 
set in a strong light liornard’s unmanly duplicity 
and petty malice ; his disposition to overreach ; his 
notoriously false assertions ; his retailing of anecdotes 
both trifling and untrue ; his attempts to obtain by 
Act of Parliament exorbitant and uncontrollable power ; 
aud his perpetual conspiracy for “ the destruction of 
their constitution.” ’ 

While the people of Massachusetts were filled with 
grief and indignation at the combination against their 
charter, which was dearer to them than fortune and life, 
they and all the colonies one after another matured 
their agreements for passive resistance to parliamentary 
taxation. 

On Monday, the 10 th of April, the general assembly 
of New York, at the motion of Philip Livingston, 
thanked the merchants of the city and colony, for 
. suspending trade with Great Britain.’’ The same 
intrepid leader of the patriot party would next have 

1 Council to Hillsborough, April 15, 1769. Bowdoin to Hillsborough, same 
date. 

. 3 Jonraalp of - the General Assembly of New York, 21, 22. Hillsborough 
to Moore, July 15, 1769. Board of Trade’s Kepresentation to the King on 
tho Uesolves. 
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renewed the resolves, which had occasioned the dis- 
solution of the last assembly ; but he was himself 
ousted from the present one, because he did not reside 
within the manor for which he had been returned. 
Yet, amidst the conflict of factions, the system of 
non-importation was rigorously carried out The 
merchants of Philadelphia now unanimously adopted 
the agreement, which a few months before they had 
declined. 

The movement spread steadily towards the south. 
At Mount Vernon, Washington tempered yet cheered 
and animated those around him. “ Our lordly masters 
in Great Britain,” said he, “will bo satisfied with 
nothing less than the deprivation of American freedom. 
Something should be done to maintain the liberty 
which .wo liave derived from our ancestors. No man 
should hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so 
valuable a blessing. Yet arms should be the last 
resource. We have already proved the inefficacy of 
addresses to the throne and remonstrances to Parlia- 
ment How far their attention to our rights and privi- 
leges is to be awakened or alarmed by starving their 
trade and manufactures, remains to be tried.” ‘ And 
counselling with George Mason, his bosom friend, he 
prepared a scheme to be ofiered at the coming session 
of the Virginia house of burgesses. 

While the British ministry was palsied by indecision. 


* Washingtoa to George Mason, April 5) 176Q ; Writings, ii. 351. 
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Thomas Pownall, the predecessor of Bernard as 
governor Massachusetts, stepped forward in the 
House of Commons to propose that repeal, by which 
harmony could be restored. “ So favourable an oppor- 
tunity will never recur,” said he with perfect truth. 
“The colonies are combining against our trade and 
manufactures ; new provocations will be given ; British 
honour will bo more deeply engaged. Let Parliament 
then at once, in advance of new difficulties, repeal the 
Act, end the controversy, and give peace to tho two 
countries.” Trecothick seconded tho motion, dwelling 
on commercial reasons, and recounting tho various 
steps in America to prevent the consumption of British 
manufactures, and to promote their own. “ We will 
not consent,” replied Lord North, “to go into tho 
question, on account of the combinations in America. 
To do so would bo to furnish a fresh instance of haste, 
impatience, levity, and fickleness. I see nothing uncom- 
mercial, in making the Americans pay a duty upon tea.” 

No one would defend the Act, yet few urged its 
repeal. The Rockingham party were willing that it 
should remain as a source of embarrassment to the 
ministers. Conway next proposed as a middle course, 
to agree to take it into consideration the next session. 
“ I approve the middle course,” said Beckford. “ I 
was the first man who said you ought not tax America 
for the purpose of revenue. The duty upon tea, with 
a great army to collect it, has produced in the southern 
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part of America, only two hundred and ninety-four 
pounds, fourteen shillings ; in the northern part it has 
produced nothing.” “ For the sake of a paltry 
revenue,” cried Lord Beauchamp, “ we lose the affec- 
tion of two millions of people.” “We have trusted to 
terror too long,” observed Jackson. “Washing my 
hands of the charge of severity,” said Lord North, 
“ I will not vote for holding out hopes, that may not be 
realised.” “ If you are ready to repeal this Act,” 
retorted Grenville, in answer to Lord North, “ why 
keep it in force for a single hour ? You ought not to 
do so, from anger or ill-humour. Why dally and delay 
in a business of such infinite importance ^ Why. 
pretend that it is too late in the session, that this is not 
the time, when the difficulty is every day increasing 1 
If the Act is wrong, or you cannot maintain it, give it 
up like men. If you do not mean to bind the colonies 
by your laws in cases of taxation, tell the Americans so 
fairly, and conciliate their affections.” 

Lord North put an end to the conversation, by 
moving the previous question for the order of the 
day.^ “ The British administration vdll come to no 
decision,” such was Du Ch&telet’s report to Choiseul. 
“ They will push time by the shoulder, till the Amor 
ricans consolidate their union, and form a general plan 
of resistance.”* 


* W. S. Joliuson to Governor Trumbull, Apnl 26, lf69, 
- Du Chfttclet to Choiseul, April 21, 1 760. 
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The question turned on the reality of the principle of 
representation. America was not alone in asserting 
representative liberty ; the principle was at the same 
time violated in England. The freeholders of Middle- 
sex elected Wilkes to represent their shire ih Parliament. 
The King wished him expelled ; and the House of 
Commons expelled him. The people rallied to his 
support ; the city of London made him one of its 
magistrates ; by the unanimous vote of Middlesex he 
was again retunicd. The House of Commons voted the 
return to be null and void. The public mind was pro- 
foundly agitated ; men united as “ Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights,” to pay the debts of Wilkes and his 
election expenses. A tliird time he was returned and 
unanimously ; for his intended competitor proved too 
much of a craven to appear. Once more his election 
was voted to bo null. At a fourth trial ho was opposed 
by Luttrell, but polled nearly three-fourths of all the 
votes. The House of Commons, this time, treated him 
as a person incapacitated to be a candidate, and received 
Luttrell in his stead. Their disfranchisement of 
Wilkes had no authority in law, and violated the vital 
principle of representative government ; by admitting 
Luttrell, they sequestered and usurped the elective 
franchise of Middlesex; and Wilkes, who, if he had 
been left to himself, would have fallen into insignificance, 
became the most conspicuous man in England. This 
subserviency of the body, once esteemed the most 
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august assembly in Europe, exhibited it to the world 
as a collection of pensioners and office-holders, and the 
property of the Minister.^ Yet the Administration, 
with Parliament as its obedient instrument, heard with 
alarm how widely the American plan of passive 
resistance was extending. Besides : Chatham mi^it 
reappear ; and those Ministers who had been of his 
selection, stood in constant dread of his rebuke. 
Grafton and Camden, therefore, silent in the House of 
Lords, insisted in council, that some attempt should be 
made to conciliate the colonies. 

Accordingly on the first day of May, just on tlie 
eve of the prorogation of Parliament, the cabinet dis- 
cussed the policy which it .should definitively adopt. 

All agreed that the duties on the British manufac- 
tures of gla.ss, paper, and painters’ colours, were contrary 
to the true principles of commerce, and should be 
repealed; there remained of Charles Townshend’s 
Revenue Act nothing but the duty on tea ; and this, 
evaded by smuggling or by abstinence from its use, 
yielded in all America not fifteen hundred dollars, not 
three hundred pounds a year. Why should such a duty 
bo retained, at the cost of the affections of thirteen 
provinces and two millions of people ? Grafton spoke 
first and earnestly for its repeal; Camden seconded him 
with equal vigour. Granby and Conway gave their 
voice and their vote on the same side, and Sir Edward 


* W. S. Johnson to Robert Temple, ii. 69. 
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Hawke, whom illness detained from the meeting, was 
of their opinion. Had not Grafton and Camden con- 
sented to remove Shelburne, the moi^ure would have 
been carried, and American independence indefinitely 
postponed. But Rochford, the new secretary, with 
Gower and Weymouth adhered to Hillsborough. The 
fearful responsibility of deciding fell to Lord North. 
Of a merciful disposition and of rare intelligence, he 
was known to be at heart for the repeal of the tax on 
tea.' He wished, and at that time intended to extend 
the proposal to the repeal of the other duties,^ and he 
never surrendered himself to the party of the Bedfords. 
But it was the King’s fixed rule, never to redress a 
grievance, unless the prayer for it was made in the 
spirit of obedience ; and then and for years after, he 
held that “ there must always be one tax to keep up 
the right.” * He was so much dissatisfied with Grafton’s 
vote on this occasion, that “from tliat time ho was 
more forward to dictate his will to the duke, than to 
inquire first the duke’s opinion on any measure ; ” * and 
“ Lord Camden also sank much in the royal estima- 
tion.”® The most questionable acts of Lord North’s 
public career proceeded from “an amiable weakness, 
which followed him through life,® the want of power to 


* Franklin’s Letters of March 18, 1770, and June 8, 1770 ; in Franklin’s 

Writings, vii. 467, 475. ^ Lord North in Cavendish Debates, i. 4S5. 

* King to Lord North, oommimicatcd to me by Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 

♦ Grafton’s Autobiography, iil 34. * Grafton’s Autobiography, iii. 84. 

• Lady Charlotte Lindsay to Lord Brougham, Feb. 8, 1839. 
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resist the influence of those he loved.” It was the 
King, who swayed Lord North, a junior lord of the 
treasury, contra,ry, as he himself with the utmost 
solemnity declared, to his most earnest wish, and his 
intention at that very timo,^ to give his deciding vote 
in the cabinet against the repeal, which the Duke of 
Grafton, the head of his board, had proposed and 
advocated.® 

Now, indeed, the die was cast. Neither the Bedford 
party nor the King meant to give up the right to tax ; 
and they clung to the duty on tea as an evidence of 
their lordly superiority. “We can grant nothing to 
the Americans,” said Hillsborough, “ except what they 
may ask with a halter round their necks.” ® “They are a 
race of convicts,” said the famous moralist, the pensioned 
Samuel Johnson, “and ought to bo thankful for any thing 
we allow them short of hanging.” * A circular letter 
was sent forthwith to all the colonies, promising on the 
part of the Ministry to lay no more taxes on America 
for revenue, and to repeal those on paper, glass, and 
colours. Camden found fault with the paper, as not 
couched in terms so conciliatory as those in the minute 
of the cabinet. The complaint was pitiful, for the 
substance of the decision had been truly given. Mere 


' Lord North, CavondiBh Debates, i. 485. 

^ Besides the Autobiography of the Duke of Grafton, compare the speeches 
of the Duke of Grafton and of Weymouth in the House of Lords, March 5 , 
1776; in Force, vi. 812. * Du ChAtelet to Choiseul, May 12, 1769. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 436. 
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honied words would have been useless .hypocrisy. 
Camden should have blamed himself. When he ac- 
quiesced in the removal of Shelburne, he gave his assent 
to his own humiliation. 

The day on which Parliament was prorogued, saw 
the le^slaturo of Virginia assembled at Williamsburgh. 
Great men were there ; some who were among the 
greatest ; Washington, Patrick Henry, and for the first 
time, Jefferson. Botetourt, the only governor who had 
appeared in Virginia within memory, proceeded to open 
the session drawn in a state coach by six white horses ; 
he was in perfect harmony with the council ; the house 
of burgesses voted him. a most dutiful address ; two and 
fifty guests were entertained at his table on the first 
day, and as many more on the second.* He took care 
also to make “ a judicious use ” of the permission which 
he had received to negotiate an extended boundary 
with the Cherokees. 

The strife in America had begun on a demand by the 
Custom House officers for writs of assistance. Con- 
necticut had refused them ; “ the governor and council, 
who constituted the highest court in Virginia, heard 
arguments on their legality, and he concurred with the 
council that they were illegal.® 

Between Botetourt and the legislature all was 
courtesy. But the assembly did not forget its duty ; 

' Botetourt to HillBborough, May 10, 1769. 

* Roger Sherman to Dr. W. S. Johnson, Juno 26, 1768. 

s Botetourt to Secretary of State, May 16, 1769, 
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and taking, into consideration the resolutions and address 
which Hillsborough and Bedford had proposed, and 
which both houses of Parliament had voted by largo 
majorities, on the T6th of May, it devised a measure 
which became the example for the continent. 

Meeting the declaration of Parliament by a direct 
negative of its own, it claimed the sole right of impos- 
ing taxes on the inhabitants of Virginia. With equal 
unanimity, it asserted the lawfulness and expediency of 
procuring a concert of the colonies in care for the violated 
rights of America. It laid bare the flagrant tyranny of 
applying to America the obsolete statute of Henry VIII. ; 
and it warned the King of “ the dangers that would 
ensue,” if any person in any part of America should 
be seized and carried beyond sea for trial. It 
consummated its work by communicating its reso- 
lutions, and asking the concurrence of every legislature 
in America.^ 

The resolves were calm in manner, concise, simple, 
and efiective ; so perfect in substance and in form, that 
time finds no omission to regret, no improvement to 
suggest. The menace of arresting patriots, which was 
to have been a formidable instrument of vengeful malig- 
nity, lost all its terrors ; and Virginia’s declaration $nd 
action consolidated union. 

Is it asked who was the adviser of the measure! 
None can tell. Great things were done, and were done 

1 Hutohiii8on*H Hist, of Massachusetts, iii. 494. 
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tranquilly and modestly, without a thought of the glory 
that was their due.' Had tho ancient dominion been 
silent, I will not say that Massachusetts might have 
faltered ; but mutual trust would have been wanting. 
American freedom was more prepared by courageous 
counsel than by successful war. The assembly had 
but one mind ; and their resolves were the Act of 
Virginia. Had they been framed by the leaders in 
Massachusetts Bay themselves, “ they could not have 
been better adapted to vindiccito their past proceedings, 
and to encourage them to perseverance.”* 

The next morning the assembly had just time to 
adopt an address to , the King, when tho Governor, 
having heard of what ho called “ the abominable 
measure,”* summoned them and said : “ I have heard 
of your resolves, and augur ill of their effects ; you 
have made it my duty to dissolve you, and you are 
dissolved accordingly.”^ 

The burgesses of Virginia, having finished what they 
could do in their official capacity, met together as 
patriots and friends, with their Speaker as moderator. 
They adopted the resolves which Washington had 
brought with him from Mount Vernon ; and which 
formed a well-digested, stringent, and practicable scheme 
of non-importation, until all tho “unconstitutional” 

^ JefPeraon's Autobiography in hia Writings, i. 4. 

3 Hutchinson’s Hist, of Massachusetts, iii. 

* Botetourt to Hillsborough, May 19, 1769. 

■* Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, 104. 
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rovonuo acts should be repoal#d. Such too was their 
zeal against the slave-trade, they made a special 
covenant ^with one another, not to import any slaves, 
nor purchase any imported. These associations were 
signed by Peyton Bandolph, Eichard Bland, Archibald 
Cary, Robert Carter Nicholas, Eichard Henry Lee, 
Washington, Carter Braxton, Henry, Jefferson, Nelson, 
and all the burgesses of Virginia there assembled ; ‘ 
and were then sent throughout the country for tho 
signature of every man in the colony.® 

Tho voice of the old dominion roused the “most 
temperate province ” of Pennsylvania from its slumbers 
to express through its merchants their approval of 
what had been done. Delaware did still better. Her 
assembly adopted the Virginia resolves word for 
word,® and every colony south of Virginia in duo time 
followed the example.* 

\ Burke’s History of Vii'ginia, iii. 348, 349. 

3 Compare Washington to Colonel Bassott, Mount VemoD; June 18, 1709; 
in Maxwell’s Virginia Historical Register, iii 220. 

* John Dickinson to Richard Henry Lee, June 22, 1769. life of R. H, Lee, 
i. 76, 77. 

* Francis Alison to Ezra Stiles, Aug. 1, 1769. 
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liEPUBLICANISM IN THE EAST AND WEST— HILLSBOROUGH’S 
ADMINISTRATION OK THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

May^ — August, 1769. 

Massachusetts had not only like Virginia to assort 
the rights of America, but also to effect the removal of 
tho troops from Boston, in whoso “very streets and 
lanes” about two thousand men had been stationed, 
in equal disregard of good policy ‘ and of an act of 
Parliament. For more than ton months, the colony 
remained without an assembly. 

The servants of the Crown, who had placed their hopes 
on the plan for transporting to England the principal 
sons of liberty, became irresolute and timid.* Tho 
secret councils which Bernard now hold with Hutchin- 
son® and Oliver and Auchmuty, ended only in “despair.” 
They had furnished ample “ information ; ” * they had got 
ready to apply the statute of Henry the Eighth ; and had 

I Mahon’s England, v. 406. * Hutchinson’s Hist, i^ 223. 

* Bernard to Hillsborough, May 26, 1769. * Hutchinson’s History. 
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persuaded themselves that inferior offenders would have 
consulted safety by betraying their' leaders.' Since tho 
proposal to ship Samuel Adams, Otis, and their chief 
supporters across the water had come to nought, the 
cabal wore left without a plan of conduct. The regi- 
ments which had been sent at their suggestion were 
pronounced to be useless because they were inactive. 
Disheartened by the appearance of moderation in tho 
British government, they complained that their accu- 
sations, which had, as they thought, “ been fully certified 
had not been noticed at Westminster for. treason.” 

Tho choice of representatives showed the sense of 
tho people. Tho town of Boston, on coming together, 
demanded tho withdrawal of the soldiery during the 
election ; but they were only confined within tho bar- 
racks while tho ballot was taken. Of five hundred and 
eight votes that wore cast, tho four old representatives, 
Otis, Cushing, Samuel Adams, and Hancock, received 
more than five hundred. They were instructed to 
insist on the departure of the army from the town and 
province ; and not to pay anything towards its 
support.* 

Of the ninety-two who voted not to rescind, eighty- 
one, probably all who were candidates, were re-elected; 
of the seventeen rescinders, only five. Especially Salem 
condemned the conduct of its former representatives 

^feemard to Uillaborougb, May 25, 1789. 

=2 Bradford’s Hist of Massachusotts, i. ISO. 
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and substituted two sons of liberty in their stead. 
Cambridge charged Thomas Gardner, its.representatiye, 
“ to use his best endeavours, that all their rights mig^t 
bo transmitted inviolable to tlio latest posterity ; ” and 
the excellent man proved true to his New England town. 
Nor let history speak the pr^e only of those who win 
glory in the field, or high honours in the state ; a place 
should be reserved for a husbandman like him, rich in 
the virtues of daily life, of calm and modest courage, 
of a character trustworthy and unassuming, who was 
sent from cultivating his fields to take part in legis- 
lation, and carried to his task a discerning mind and an 
intrepid and guileless heart. — The town of Eoxbury 
recommended a correspondence between the house of 
representatives in Massachusetts, and the assemblies 
of other provinces.' 

Meantime, Bernard received letters, destroying his 
hope of an appointment in Virginia, and calling him 
to England. The blow came on him unexpectedly ; as 
he was procuring settlers for his wild lands, and pro- 
mising himself a’ long and secure enjoyment of the 
emoluments of ofiico under military protection. True 
to his character, he remained to get, if he could, an 
appropriation for his own salary for a year, and to 
bequeath confusion to his successor. 

On the last day of May, the legislature, before even 
electing a clerk or a speaker, compla^od to the 

^ Bradford’s Hist of Mossachusotts, i. 181. 
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governor of the presence of “ the armament by sea and 
land, in the port, and the gates of the city during the 
session of the assembly.” ‘ 

“ Gentlemen,” said Bernard in . reply, to what he 
thought insolent terms, “ I have no authority over his 
Majesty’s ships in this port, or his troops in this town ; 
nor can I give any orders for the removal of the same.” 
On the election of councillors, ho disapproved of no 
less than eleven ; among them of Brattle and Bowdoin, 

who had been chosen by a unanimous vote.® The house 

« 

then considered the presence among them of troops, 
over whom the governor avowed that the civil power in 
the province did not extend. At that very time Gage, 
who had received discretionary authority to withdraw 
the forces from Boston, ordered two regiments to Halifax, 
and required Bernard’s written opinion respecting the 
proper disposition" of the rest.® 

After some hesitation,* and after conferring with his 
associates, Bernard reported it to bo “ the opinion of all 
that the removal of the troops at that time- would have 
very dangerous consequences ; ® and 'that it would be 
quite ruinous to the cause of the Crown to draw them 
all out of the town of Boston. Two regiments, one in 
the town, the other at the castle, might be sufficient.” * 

> Message from the House of Representatives to the Governor, May 81, 
1769, the day of general election. 

^ Bradford’s History of Massachusetts, i. 186. 

3 Gage to Maokay, Jime 4, 1769 ; Mackay to Gov. Gage, June 12, 1769. 

* Bernard to Gage, June 12, 1769. ^ Beimrd to Gage, June 19, 1769* 

• Bernard to Gage, June 26, 1769 ; Gage to Hillsborough, No. 32. 
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During this secret discussion, the assembly,^ in a 
message to the governor, represented that the use of 
the military to enforce the laws was inconsistent with 
the spirit of a free constitution, and that a standing army 
in so far as it was uncontrollable by the civil authority 
of the province, was an absolute power. 

Bernard, whose chief anxiety was to got a grant of 
a year’s salary,* and who, for tho moment, mixed some 
distrust of Hutchinson* with his sudden recall, met 
their complaint of the presence of troiys by adjourning 
the legislature to Cambridge ; and insisting that by 
the King’s instruction the grant of salaries must bo the 
first act of the session, he chid the house for “ a fort- 
night’s non-activity,” and a consequent waste of “ time 
and treasure.” * 

“ No time,” replied tho house, “ can be bettor em- 
ployed, than in the preservation of the rights derived 
from tho British constitution ; no treasure bettor ex- 
pended, than in securing that true old English liberty 
which gives a relish to every enjoyment ; ” ® and in 
earnest and distinct resolves, they iterated their 
opinions.* 

The impatient governor eager for his salary, again 

' Answer of the House of Representatives to the Governor’s Messages, 
May 31, 1709, June 13 ; in Bradford’s Massachusetts State Papers, 169| 171. 

* Hutchinson to Bdllan, June 13, 1769. 

* I. Williams of Hatfield to Hutchinson, May 3, 1769. 

* Message of Gov. Bernard, June 15, 1769. Bernard to Hutchinson, June 17. 

* Mes&age from the House of Representatives to the Governor, June 19, 
1769. Bradford, 172, 173. 

* Resolution of .the House of Representatives, June 21, 1769 ; Bradford, 174. 
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places before them his own support as their first object.’ 
The house paid no heed to his entreaties ; but by a 
unanimous vote, one hundred and nine members being 
present, petitioned the King to remove him for ever 
from the government, enumerating many and just 
grounds of complaint.* Another week passes. Con- 
trary to the advice of all about him, he communicated 
to the assembly ® his order to repair to England, and, 
citing a royal instruction on the subject of provincial 
grants for the sujiport of government, coupled his new 
demand of a year’s salary with an intimation that he 
should give his assent to no act which the grant did 
not precede. 

The house having disdainfully rejected his demand,'* 
adopted nearly word for word the throe resolutions of 
Virginia® on taxation,® intercolonial correspondence, 
and trial by a jury of the vicinage. They also enume- 
rated their grievances, and declared the “ establishment 
of a standing army in the colony, in a time of peace, 
without consent of its general assembly, an invasion of 
the natural and chartered rights of the people.” 

For the troops thus quartered in Boston against the 

> Mefisago of Qov. Bernard to the House of RepresentativoB, Juno 21, 1769, 
Bradford, 175. 

*** Petition of the House of Representatives to the King, Juno 27, 1769; 
Bradford, 188 and 195. Samuel Adams to Dennys De Bordt, July IB, 
1769. 

s Message from the Governor, June 28, 1769; Bradford, 175, 176. 

* Answer of the House of Representatives, J uly 4, 1769 ; in Bradford, 180, 181. 

* Bradford's State Papers, 176, 77, and 180. 

* Compare S. Cooper to T. Pownall, July 12, 17.69. 
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ivill of the province, Bernard demanded ‘ the appro- 
priations which the Billeting Act required. “ Be explicit 
and distinct,” said he in a second message, “ that there 
may be no mistake.” ^ The Act of Parliament thus 
formally referred to, was that on account of which the 
legislative powers of New York had been suspended ; 
it was one to which other colonies had partially yielded. 
The troops had been sent to Boston to enforce the laws ; 
their coming had been the deliberate order of the King 
and his ministry, and h^ been specially commended 
by Parliament. It was well known in what body the 
hatred of America had its strong-hold ; and an issue 
was made up between the hereditary senate of the 
modem imperial Borne, and the lawyers and farmers 
to whom the annual election of Massachusetts entrusted 
legislative power. One or the other must give way. 

After grave deliberation in a most unusually numerous 
house of one hundred and seven, and as it were in the 
presence of the human race and ages to come, they 
made answer : ® “As representatives, by the royal 
charter and the nature of our trust, wo are only em- 
powered to grant such aids as are reasonable, of whicli 
we are free and independent judges, at liberty to follow 
the dictates of our own understanding, without regard 
to the mandates of another. Your Excellency must 

' Message of Bernard, July d, 1769 ; Bradford, 183. 

® Mes^geof Bernard, July 12, 1769; Bradford, 183, 184. 

3 Answer of the House of Representatives to the Governor's Messages of 
July 6, and July 12, 1769 ; July 16, 1769. 
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therefore, excuse us in this express declaration, that, 
as we cannot, consistently with our honour, or interest, 
and much loss with the duty we owe our constituents, 
so we shall never ^ make provision for the purposes 
mentioned in your messages.” 

“ To his Majesty,” rejoined Bernard in his last words, 
“ and if he pleases, to his Parliament, must be referred 
your invasion of the rights of the imperial sovereignty. 
By your own acts you will bo judged. Your publica- 
tions arc plain and explicit, and need no comment.” 
And he prorogued the general court to the 10th of 
January. “Their last message,” he wrote to Hills- 
borough, “ exceeds everything.” 

Newport, Rhode Island, witnessed still bolder resis- 
tance. A vessel with a cargo of prohibited goods was 
rescued from the revenue officers, whose ship named 
Liberty, was destroyed.’ 

Just as this was heard of at Boston, Hillsborough’s 
circular promising relief from all “ real ” grievances and 
a repeal of the duties on glass, paper, and colours, as 
contrary to the true principles of commerce, was received 
by Bernard, and was immediately made public. At 
once the merchants, assembling on the 27th of July, 
voted unanimously, that this partial repeal was insuffi- 
cient, since the duty on tea was to be retained to save 

* Bradford’s Massachusetts Stat^ Papers, 187- 
s Hulton, Temple, Paxton, to Qov. Pitkin, Aug. 7, 1789. William Reid’s 
Representation to the King of Commindonera of Inquiiy, June 22, 

1773. 
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“the right ” of taxing ; and it was resolved to send for no 
more goods from Great Britain, a few specified articles 
excepted, unless the revenue acts should bo repealed. 
The inhabitants of the town wore to purchase nothing 
from violators of this engagement; the names 'of 
recusant importers were to be published ; * and the 
Acts of Trade themselves came under the consideration 
of a committee,* appointed to prepare a statement of 
the embarrassments to commerce, growing out of the 
late regulations.* 

In the midst of this commotion Bernard, having 
completed his pecuniary arrangements with Hutchinson 
to his own satisfaction,* on the evening of the last day 
of July left Boston to sail for Europe. “ He was to 
have sent home whom he pleased,” said tlie Bostoneers ; 
“but the die being thrown, poor Sir Francis Bernard 
was the rogue to go first.”® 

Trained as a wrangling proctor in an ecclesiastical 
court, he had been a (juarrelsome disputant rather than 
a statesman. Ilis parsimony went to tho extreme of 
meanness ; his avarice was insatiable and restless. So 
long as he connived at smuggling, he reaped a harvest 


* See Vote in Boston Gazette^ July 31, 1769 ; 747, 1, 2. 

2 Frances to the Duke of Choi.«eul, Sept. 8, 1769, gives a very good account. 
Hutohinsou’s History, iii. 262, 263. 

* Observations on Several Acts of Parliament, passed in the 4 th, Cth and 7th 
years of his present Majesty’s reign, &c. Ac. ; published by the Merchants of 
Boston, 1769. 

* For the procoding jealousy of Bernard, see Andrew Oliver to Hutchinson, 
June 22, 1769. Letters passed between Hutchinson and Bernard. Compare 
I. Williams of Hatfield to T. Hutchinson, May 3, 1769. 

^ Boston Gazette, 748, 2, 3 ; of August 7. 1769. 
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in that way ; when Grenville’s sternness inspired alarm, 
it was liis study to make the most money out of 
Forfeitures and penalties. Professing to respect the 
charter, he was unwearied in zeal for its subversion : 
declaring his opposition to taxation by Parliament, he 
urged it with all his power. Asserting most solemnly 
that he had never asked for troops, his letters reveal 
his perpetual iinportunities for ships of war and an 
armed force. His reports were often false, partly with 
design, partly from the credulity of panic. He placed 
everything in the most unfavourable light, a*d was 
ready to tell every tale and magnify trivial rumours 
into acts of treason. lie desponded when conciliation 
prevailed in England. The officers of the army and 
the navy despised him for his cowardice and* duplicity, 
and did not conceal their contempt. “ He has essentially 
served us,” said the patriot clergyman Cooper ; * “ had 
ho been wise, our liberties might have bee^i lost.” 

As he departed from Boston, the bells were rung, 
and cannon fired from the wharves ; Liberty Tree was 
gay with flags, and at night a great bonfire was kindled 
upon Fort Hill. When he reached England, he found 
that the Ministry liad promised the London merchants 
never to employ him in America again.* And yet he 
was the governor whom they had most trusted ; for 
bad men fit bad ends ; and the selfish oligarchy by 
which England was then governed, feeling themselves 

' Cooper to Gov. Pownall, May 11, 1769. 

- Pi’ancds to Choisoul, Aug. 11, 1769. 
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rebuked by the noble and the free, hated them as 
dangerous to their rule.* 

While Boston was advancing steadily towards 
republicanism, the enthusiasm which had made the 
1‘evolution at New Orleans, could not shape for that 
colony a secure and tranquil existence. A new 
petition to France expressed the inflexible resolve of 
the inhabitants to preserve the dew" and inviolable 
name of French citizens at the greatest peril of their 
lives and fortunes. Tliey sought communication with 
the £%lish,’ but the governor at Pensacola abstained 
from offending powers with which his sovereign was at 
peace. The dread of Spain and its government 
occasioned the daring design of founding a republic 
with a council of forty, to bo elected by the people, and 
an executive chief to be called a protector.^ It was 
even proposed, if Louisiana was to be given up to his 
Catholic Majesty, to bum New Orleans to the ground, 
and leave to an unwelcome master nothing but a desert. 
Whe# near the end of July, it was told that O’Reilly 
had arrived at the Balise with an overwhelming force, 
despair prevailed for a moment ; and wliite cockades 
were distributed by tho republicans.* “ O’Reilly is not 
come to min tho colony,” said AubrJ', who had been 

* Aristotle’s Politics, v. c. ix. 

8 Brown to Secretary of State, Pensacola, Dec. 1, 1768. “lorn told the whole 
province of Louisiana have deputed fifty of tho principal inhabitants to make 
a representation to me of their grievances, which is now preparing for the 
press, demanding to become English subjects, and to settle at the Natchez." 

Gayarrd, Hist. 2, 887. ^ Acte d’ Accusation, in Gayarrd. 
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instructed to feign ingenuous candour.' “ If you submit,” 
he repeated publicly and by authority, “the general 
will treat yon with kindness, and you may have full 
confidence in the clemency of his Catholic Majesty.* 
These promises won faith ; and with Aubry’s concur- 
rence a committee of three, Lafreniere for the council, 
Marquis for the colonists, and Milhet for the merchants, 
waited on O’Reilly at the Balise, to recognise his 
authority and implore his mercy. 

O’Reilly, who had no fear c.vcept lest the leading 
insurgents should escape into the English te#itory,* 
welcomed the deputies with treacherous politeness and 
the fairest promises,* detained them to dine, and 
dismissed them full of admiration for his talents and 
confident of a perfect amnesty. So general was the 
persuasion of security, that Villere who had escaped 
upon the Mississippi and was on his way to an English 
post, returned to the city. 

On the morning of the 8th of August, the Spanish 
squadron of four and twenty vessels, bearing#three 
thousand chosen troops, anchored in front of New 


> *'J*avaisprdveuu cet officior doBobseryationa qu’il devait faire et de certoines 
chosos BUT lesquclles il devait se Uclier avoc une esp6ce de candeur et 
d’ingdnuitd pour exagdrer les forces que j^avais Ji mes ordres, et ranimer 
I’eBpdranoe du public. II s^acquittait parfaitement de sa commission." — O’Reilly 
to Grimaldi, N. 0. Aug. 31, 17C9. 

^ Aubry to the Minister ; Qayarrd, ii. 292. 

3 Don Alexander O’Reilly to the Marquis of Grimaldi, Now Orleans 
August 31, 1769. 

* August 1/ 1769^ in a second postscript to the letter from J. Campbell to 
Lieut. Gov. ^rown, July 80, 1769. 
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Orleans ; and before the day was over, possession was 
taken in behalf of the Catholic King, and the Spanish 
flag was raised at every post in the city. On the 20th, 
Aubry made a full report of the events of the revolution, 
and named the chiefs in the enterprise.’ “ It was not 
easy to arrest them,” wrote O’Reilly ; “ but I contrived 
to cheat their vigilance.” On the 21st he received at 
his house the principal inhabitants ; and ho invited the 
pcojilc’s .syndics, one by one, to pass into his private 
apartment. The invitation was regarded as a special 
honour, till finding themselves all assembled and alone^ 
they showed signs of anxiety. “ For me,” says 
O’Reilly, “ I now had none for the success of my plan.” 
Entering his cabinet with Aubry and three Spanish 
civil officers, he spoke to tho.se who were thus caught in 
his toils ; “ Gentlemen, the Spanish luition is venerated 
throughout the globe. Louisiana is then the only 
country in the universe, where it fails to meet with the 
respect which is its due. His Catholic Majesty is 
greatjy provoked at the violence to his governor, and 
at the publications outraging his government and the 
Spanish nation. You arc charged with being the chiefs 
of this revolt ; I arrest you in his name.” The accused 
were conducted with ostentation from O’Reilly’s presence 
to separate places of confinement ; Villere was conveyed 
'on board the frigate that lay at the levee. It is the 
tradition, that his wife vainly entreated admission to 

' Aubry to O’Reilly, Aug. 20. O’Reilly to Grimaldi, Aug. 31, 1760. 
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him ; that Viller4 hearing her voice, demanded to 
see her; became frantic with love, anger, and grief, 
struggled with hia guard, and fell dead from passion or 
from their bayonets.' The official report only declares, 
that ho did not survive the first day of bondage.* 

The blow fell unexpectedly and spread consternation. 
An amnesty for the people reserved the right of making 
further arrests. Provisional decrees settled the govern- 
ment. On the 26th and the following days, the 
inhabitants of New Orleans and its vicinity took the 
oath of allegiance to the Catholic King. 

Nearly two months passed in collecting evidence 
against the twelve selected victims. They denied the 
jurisdiction of the Spanish tribunal over actions done 
under the flag of France and during the prevalence of 
French laws. But the tribunal was inexorable. The 
estates of the twelve, who were the richest and most 
considerable men in the province, were confiscated in 
whole or in part for the benefit of the officers employed 
in the trial; six were sentenced to imprisonment for 
six, or ten years, or for life ; the memory of Villerd 
was declared infamous ; the remaining five, Lafrenifere, 
his young son-in-law, Noyau, Caresse, Marquis, and 
Joseph Milhet, were condemned to be hanged.. 

The citizens of New Orleans entreated time for a 
petition to Charles the Third ; the wives, daughters,' 


• Martins History of Louisiana ; (JayaiTo’s Hist, de la Louisiane, ii. 305. 
- Note lit pii^e 303 of Gayai-re’s Lectures, Third Series, 
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and sisters of those who had not shared in the revolu- 
tion, appealed to O’Reilly for mercy ; but without effect. 
Tradition will have it, that the young and gallant 
Noyau, newly married, might have escaped ; but he 
refused to fly from the doom of his associates.' On 
the 25th of October, the five martyrs to their love of 
France and liberty, were brought forth pinioned, and 
in presence of the troops and the people, for want of an 
executioner, were shot, “ At length,” said O’Reilly, 
“ the insult done to the King’s dignity and authority in 
this province is repaired; The example now given can 
never be efi’aced.” ■' 

Spaniards, as well as men of other nations, censured 
the sanguinary revenge. In the several parishes of 
Louisiana O’Reilly was received with silence and sub- 
mission. The King of Spain approved his acts ; and 
the Council for the , Indies found in his adminis- 
tration “ nothing but evidence of the immensity and 
sublimity of his genius.”" Aubry perished on his 
voyage to France, in a ship which foundered in the 
Garonne. The son of Masan, one of those condemned 
to imprisonment, made his way to Madrid, offering him- 
self as his father’s substitute ; by the aid of France the 
six prisoners wore set free. 

The census of the city of Now Orleans showed a 
population of eighteen hundred and one white peisons, 

^ Gayaire’s Louiaiaaa, iii. ^38, 339. 

2 GiiyaiTd’d Hist. ii. 350, 351. Gayan e’s Hist. ii. 378. 
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thirty-ono free blacks, sixty-eight free persons of 
mixed blood ; sixty domiciliated Indians ; and twelve 
hundred and twenty-five slaves ; in all three thousand 
one hundred and ninety souls. The whole population 
ill the valley of the Mississippi, then subject to the 
Spanish sway, is estimated at thirteen thousand five 
hundred. The privileges which France had granted, 
were abolished, and the colony was organised like other 
colonial possessions of Spain. But Spain willingly kept 
New Orleans depressed, that it might not attract too 
strongly the cupidity of England. Its system of re- 
striction struck its victim to the heart. 

The settlement of the wilderness, of which France 
had reserved no portion, and Spain and England 
feared to develope the resources, was promoted by 
native pioneers. Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, had 
in three former years explored the bonlers of Lake 
Superior, and the country of the Sioux beyond it ; * had 
obtained more accurate accounts of that groat river, 
which bore, as he reported, the name of Oregon * and 
flowed into the Pacific ; and he now returned to claim 
reward for his discoveries, to celebrate tho richness of 
the copper mines of the north-west ; to recommend 
English settlements on the western extremity of tho 
continent ; and to propose opening, by aid of lakes and 
rivers, a passage across the continent, as the best 

^ Boruard to tho Earl of Hillsborough ; Same to Lord Barrington and to 
Eitzherbert, Feb. 21, 1769. 

* The Oregon or the River of the West Carver’s Travels, 76. 
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route for communicatiug with China and the East 
Indies.” * 

Illinois invited emigrants more than over ; for its 
aboriginal inhabitants were fast disappearing from the 
earth. In April, 1769, Pontiac, so long the dreaded 
enemy of the English, had been assassinated by an 
Illinois ^ Indian without provocation and in time of 
peace ; '' the Indians of the north-west sent round belts 
to all the nations to avenge the murder of their 
chief. In vain did five or six hundred of the Illinois 
crowd for protection round the walls of Fort Chartres ; 
the ruthless spirit of reciprocal murder was not ap- 
peased, till the Illinois tribes were nearly all extermi- 
nated,* and their beautiful and fertile plains, cooled 
during the summer by the ever-blowing west wind, were 
left vacant for the white man. 

Connecticut, which at this time was exercising a 
disputed jurisdiction in the valley of Wyoming,® did 
not forget that by its charter, its possessions extended 
indefinitely to the west ; and a company of “ military 
adventurers,” headed by one of its most intelligent 


* Carvor’s Travels through the interior parts of North America, in the 
years 1766, 1767) and 1768. Introduction v. vi. 

* J. Campbell to Lieut. Gov. Brown, July 80, 1769. 

3 Gage to Sir William Johnson, Aug. 20, 1769. Gage to Hillsborough, 
Aug. 12, 1769. 

< John F. Schermerhom’s Report concerning the Indians inhabiting the 
Western parts of the United States ; Mass. Hist. Coll. xii. 8. 

* Compare Minutes of the Provincial Council, in Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, ix. 606 — 609. Pennsylvania Archives, iv. 342 — 344, Miner's History 
of Wyoming. 
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sous/ was also soliciting leave from the governmenf in 
England to lead forth a colony to the south-western 
banks of the Mississippi.’* 

In his peaceful habitation on the banks of the Yadkin 
Kiver, in North Carolina, Daniel Boon,* the illustrious 
hunter, liad heard Finley, a trader, so memorable^ as 
the pioneer, describe a tract of land west of Virginia, 
as the richest in North America or in the world.* In 
May 1769, leaving his wife and offspring, having Finley 
as his pilot, and four others as companions,* the young 
man of about three and twenty, wandered forth through 
the wilderness of America, “ in quest of the country of 
Kentucky,” known to the savages as “ the Dark and 
Bloody Ground,” “the Middle ground” between the 

* Timothy Dwight’s Travels in New England and New York, i. 308. 

2 W. S. Johnson to Jos. Ti-uiabull, April 15, 1769. Compare Martin’s 
Loui.siana, ii. 35 ; Monette’s Valley of the Mississippi, i. 407, 408. 

“ “ Boon was born in Virginia,” McLung, 49. “ Boon was born in Buck's 
County, Pennsylvania, on tho right bank of the Delaware river,” Collins, 
1 82. Boon “ was bora in Maryland,” Marshall, i. 17. The advancing settle- 
ments of Schuylkill,” Morehead, 17. “Biidgeworth, Somersetshire, Eng- 
land,” Niles, iv. 33, confounding perhaps the birth-place of bis father, with 
that of Daniel Boon himself. Daniel himself does not seem to have thought 
about where or when he was born. 

* Compare J. T. Murehcad's Address in oommomoration, &c. 16; aiid 
Marshall’s History of Kentucky, L 7, 8. 

® Filson’s Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucky, published 
in 1784, and authenticated by a certificate from Boon and Todd and 
Harrod. 

® Marshall’s History of Kentimky, i. 17. Morehead’s Address, 17; com- 
pare J. M. Peck in the American Pioneers, i. 243. Boon died in 1820 ; NUes 
Register, iv. 33, brings him into the world in 1730. Mouette, i, 363, gives 
him a son of “nearly twenty years old in 1778. Boon in his Narrative does 
nut give tho age of tho sou 

7 The Adventures of Col. Daniel Boon, formerly a Hunter, Ac. Ac. dictated 
by himself to John Filsou. 
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subjects oT the Five Nations and the Cherokees.^ After 
a long and fatiguing journey through mountain ranges, 
the party found themselves in June on the Bfed Eiver, 
a tributary of the Kentucky, and from the top of an 
eminence surveyed with delight the beautiful plain that 
stretched to the north-west. Herb they built their 
shelter and began to reconnoitre the country and to 
hunt. All the kinds of wild beasts that wore natural 
to America, the stately elk, the timid deer, the antlered 
stag, the wild-cat, the bear, the panther and the wolf, 
couched among the caries, or roamed over the rich 
grasses, which oven, beneath the thickest shades sprung 
luxuriantly out of the generous soil. Tho buffaloes 
cropped fearlessly the herbage, or browsed on the 
leaves of tho reed, and were more frequent than cattle 
in the settlements of Carolina herdsmen. Sometimes 
there were hundreds in a drove, and roimd the salt- 
licks their numbers were amazing.'"® 

The summer in which for the first time a party of 
white men enjoyed the brilliancy of nature near, and 
in tho valley of the Elkhom, passed away in the oc- 
cupations of exploring parties and the chase. But 
one by one. Boon's companions dropped off, till he 
was left alone with John Stewart. They jointly found 
unceasing delight in the wonders of tho green wood, 
till, one evening near Kentucky River, they were 

‘ Filaou in Imlay's Topographical Description of the Western Territory ; 
Third Ed. 308. * Boon’s Autobiography. 
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taken prisoners by a band of Indians, wanderers like 
tliomselvcs. They escaped ; and were joined by Boon’s 
brother ;*'SO that when Stewart was soon after killed 
by savages, the first victim among the hecatombs of 
white men, slain by them in their desperate battling for 
the lovely hunting ’ ground,^ Boon still had his brother 
to share with him the dangers and the attractions of the 
wilderness ; the building and occupying the first cottage 
in Kentucky. 

In the spring of 1770 that brother returned to the 
settlements for horses and supplies of ammunition, 
leaving tho renowned hunter “by himself, without 
bread, salt, or sugar, or even a horse or dog,” “ The 
idea of a beloved wife ” '' anxious for his safety, tinged 
his thoughts with sadness ; but otherwise the cheerful, 
meditative man, careless of wealth, knowing tho use of 
the rifle, not tho plough, of a strong robust frame, in 
the vigorous health of early manhood, ignorant of books, 
but versed in the forest and forest life, ever fond of 
tracking the deer on foot, away from men, yet in his 
disposition humane, generous and gentle, was happy in 
the uninterrupted succession “ of sylvan pleasures.” 

Ho held unconscious iutercourao with beauty 
Old as creation. 

One calm summer’s evening, as he climbed a com- 
manding ridge, and looked out upon the remote 

* Biitler’a History of Kentucky, Second Ed. 19. 

2 Boon’s Autobiography, in Imlay, 841. 
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“ venerable mountains ” and the nearer ample plains, 
and caught a glimpse in the distance of the Ohio, which 
bounded the land of his affections with majestic grandeur, 
his heart exulted in the region he had discovered. “ All 
things were still.” ' Not a breeze so much as shook 
a leaf. Ho kindled a fire near a fountain of sweet water, 
and feasted on the loin of a buck. He was no more 
alone than a bee among flowers, but communed fami- 
liarly with the whole universe of life. Nsiture was his 
intimate, and as the roving woodsman leaned confid- 
ingly on her bosom, .she responded to his intelligence. 

For him the rocks and the fountains, the leaf and 
the blade of grass had life ; the cooling air laden with 
the wild perfume, came to him as a friend ; the dewy 
morning wrapped him in its embrace ; the trees stood 
up gloriously round about him as so many myriads of 
companions. All forms wore the character of desire or 
peril. But how could he be afraid 1 Triumphing over 
danger, he knew no fear. The perpetual howling of 
the wolves by night, round his cottage or his bivouac in 
the brake, was his diversion ; '* and by day he had joy 
in ' surveying the various species of animals that sur- 
rounded him. He loved the solitude better than the 
towered city or the hum of business.® 

* **A11 things were still. — Not a breeze shook the most tremulous leaf.— I 
kindled a 0ro/’ &c. &c. Boon’s Autobiography in Imlay, 342. 

2 « The prowling wolves diverted/* &c. &c. Boon, 342. 

3 " Ko populous cities, with all the varieties of commerce and stately 
structures, could afford so much pleasure to my mind, as the bejiutics of 
nature I found here.”— Boon. 
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Near the end of July, 1770, his faithful brother came 
back to meet him at the old camp. Shortly after they 
proceeded together to Cumberland River, giving names 
to the different waters ; and he then returned to his 
wife and children ; fixed in his purpose at the risk of 
life and fortune to bring them as soon as possible to 
Kentucky, which he e,steemed a second paradise.* 

^ For the authentication of the whole of this account of Boon, compai-e 
his Autobiography dictated by him in 1784, and first published by John 
FiLson. It is the source of tho historian, the orator and the biographer. It 
is a pity that the amanuensis and editor garnished the Hunter’s Narrative 
with bits of learning of his own. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 


'I’HK NON-IMPOUTATION AQHEKMENT ENFORCED— THE NEW 

TORY PARTY INSTALLED IN POWER. 

August,- 1769, — January, 1770. 

“ The lieutenant-governor well understands my 
system,” ‘ said Bernard, as lie transferred the govem- 
incnt. Hutchinson was descended from one of the 
earliest settlers of Massachusetts and loved the land of 
his birth. A native of Boston, he was its representative 
for ten years, during three of which he was speaker of 
the Assembly ; for more than ten other years, he was 
a member of the council, as well as judge of probate ; 
since June, 1758,* he had been lieutenant-governor, 
and since September, 1760, chief justice also ; and 
twice he had been chosen colonial agent. No man 
was so experienced in the public affairs of the colony, 
and no one was so familiar with its history, usages and 
laws. In the legislature he had assisted to raise the 

' Bernard to Hilleborougb, April 29, 1769. 

2 Hutchinson'a History, iii. 75. 
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credit of Massachusetts by substituting bard money for 
a paper currency. As a judge, though he decided 
political questions with the subserviency of a courtier, 
yet in approving wills, he was considerate towards the 
orphan and the widow, and he heard private suits with 
unblemished integrity. In adjusting points of difference 
with a neighbouring jurisdiction, he was faithful to the 
province by which ho was employed. Ilis advancement 
to administrative power was fatal to England and to 
himself. The love of money, which was his I’uling 
passion in youth, had grown with his years ; and avarice 
in an old man is cowardly and mean ; knows that its 
time is short, and clutches with eagerness at immediate 
gains. 

A nervous timidity which was natural to him, had 
been increased by ago as well as by his adverse 
experience during the riots on account of the Stamp 
Act ; and in the conduct of public affairs made him as 
false to his employers as to his own honour. While 
he cringed to the minister, he Wemblcd befoje the 
people. 

At Boston, Hutchinson professed zeal for the interests 
and liberties of the province. With fawning treachery 
ho claimed to bo its friend ; had at one time courted 
its favour by denying the right ^ of Parliament to tax 
America either internally or externally ; and had 
argued with conclusive ability against the expediency 


' John Adams in Novanglus. 
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and the equity of that measure. ‘ He now redoubled 
his attempts to deceive ; wrote letters which he never* 
sent but read to those about him as evidence of his 
good will ; and professed even to have braved hostility 
in England for his attachment to colonial liberties.® At 
Boston ho wished it thought that he had not been very 
closely connected with his predecessor.* At the same 
moment, “ I have lived in perfect harmony with 
Governor Bernard,” was the time-server’s first message 
to the Colonial Office ;® “ I flatter myself, he will when 
he arrives in England give a favourable opinion of me 
and expressing his adhesion to the highest system of 
metropolitan authority, he devoted his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history and censtitution of the province 
to suggest for its thorough “ subjection”® a system of 
coercive measures, which England gradually and re- 
luctantly adopted. 

Wherever the colony had a friend, ho would artfully 
set before him such hints as might incline him to harsh 
judgments.^ Even to Franklin he vouched for the tales 
of Bernard “as most just and candid.”® He paid 

^ The Argument still exists in manuscript, and assisted to deceive the 
llockingham whigs as well as unsuspecting men in the Colonj. 

2 Letters in Letter Book to Bollan, Feb. 16, 1769. Boston Gazette, March 
4, 1776; 1085, 2,8. 

* Hutchinson to Lyman. < Cooper to Gov. Pown^l, Sept. 8, 1769. 

‘ Hutchinson to Jfohn Pownall, July 25, 1769. 

^ Hutchinson to Israel Mauduit. 

^ In proof note the whole tenor of his correspondence with Bollao, whom 
he coidd not deceive ; with Richard Jackson, whose good opinion be for a 
time won, and with Gov. Pownall and others. 

* T. Hutchinson to B. Franklin, Boston, July 29, 1769. 

VOL. m. z 
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court to the enemies of American liberty by urging them 
to the full indulgence of their malignity. He sought out 
great men, and those who stood at the doors of great 
men, the underlings of present Ministers or prospective 
Ministers, of Grenvillo,.or Hillsborough, or Jonkinson, or 
the King ; urged them incessantly to bring on the crisis 
by the immediate intervention of Parliament ; * and 
advised the change of the charter of the province,® as 
well as those of Rhode Island and Connecticut ; the 
dismemberment of Massachusetts the diminution of 
the liberties of Now England towns the establish- 

* To go no further back than 1769 ; HutchiuBon to T. Whately, Jan. 20, 
1769 ; to K. Jackson, Aug. 18, 1769; to T. Whately, Aug. 24, 1769; to 
Maj. Gen. Mackay, Sept, 11, 1769; ^ Sir Fi-ancis Bernard, Oct. 6, 1769; to 
person not named, Oct. 17, 1769 ; to Sir Francis Bernard, Oct. 19, 1769 ; to 
the Earl of Hillsborough, October 20, 1769 ; to T. Whately, 20 or 26 Oct. 
1769. [Compare Grenville Papers, iv. 481,] To John Pownall, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, a private channel for communicating with the Ministry, 
Oct 23, 1769; to Israel Mauduit, Oct, 27, 1769; to John Pownall for Hills- 
borough’s eye, Nov. 14, 1769; to a person not named, Jan. 9, 1770. This is 
merely a beginning of references to letters of which I have authentic abstracts 
or copies, and which urge the extreme interposition of Parliament, against the 
province, or against individuals. 

- Hutchinson to R Jackson, June 14, 1768. "This annual election of the 
Council spoils the Constitution ; ’* to R Jackson, Jan. 28, 1769, acting simul- 
taneously with Bernard and inclosing a list of persons to be appointed 
Mandamus Councillors. To John Pownall, July 25, 1769, " I have lived in 
perfect hannony with Governor Beiiard,” which is an avowal of complicity. 
To Hillsborough, Oct. '9, 1770, compared with the letter to Sir Francis 
Bernard, Doc. 26, 1770; very strong and decided, as well as artful ; and, 
compare the letter to I. Mauduit, Dec. 1770. " Improvements in the Constitu- 
tion.” " It will be best that I should not bo suspected by the people here of 
having suggested any alteration.” And again to Sir F. Bernard, Jan. 23, 1771 ; 
" I wished for a delay rather than to lay the design aside,” &c. Ac. 

* Besides earlier letters ; see for example, Hutchinson to Secretary Pownall, 

Deo. 6, 1770; to Sir Francis Bernard, Jan., 1771; to Secretary Pownall, 
Jan. 24, 1771 ; to Juno 5, 1771 ; to Secretary Pownall, July, 1778, &c. 

* Hutchiusou to Jan. 9, 1770; a mere hint for a close corporation 
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ment of a citadel • within the heart of Boston ; the 
stationing of a fleet in its harbour the experiment of 
martial law the transportation “ of incendiaries ”* to 
England ; the prohibition of the New England fisheries 
with other measures, which he dared not trust to 
paper,® and recommended only by insinuations and 
verbal messages. At the same time he entreated the 
concealment of his solicitations. “ Keep secret every 
thing I write,” ^ said ho to Whatoly, his channel for 
communicating with Grenville. “I have never yet 
seen any rational plan for a partial subjection,” ho 

for Boston. Again to Sec. Powilall, March 21, 1770 ; to Hillsborough, July 2(5, 
1770; a hint, the town were a corporation as New York;'' to Soo. 
Pownall, Nov. 20, 1770; “Endeavour that tho letter to which you refer, 
hinting advantages from tho constitution of tho city of New York may not be 
laid before tho House of Commons,” &c. To Secretary I^owriall, April 3, 1771 ; 

“ It must show to Parliament tho noceasity of such an alteration in tho consti- 
tution of the town, as some time ago you gave me a hint of, and will be 
Huffleient to render an act for that purpose unexceptionable.'* Again, April 18, 
1771, to Sec. Pownall, and so on, till the Act of Parliament for the change. 
Hutchinson liked to make his correspondent seem to have originated tho 
advice. So Feb. 1773, to Sec. Pownall, “In some w^y or other towns must be 
restrained.” 

* Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, April 12, 1770, a hint; to , 

Oct. 22, 1770, open advico ; and other letters. ^ Many Letters. 

* Hutchinson to T. Whatoly, Aug. 24, 17C9. To person unnamc<l, Sept. 8, 
1769, and other letters — for example, to Sir F. Bernard, Oct. 20, 1770. 

* See the Affidavits taken by Hutchinson, in 1709, and compare Hutchinson 
to Sir F. Bernard, Oct. 20, 1770. “ I wish you would read the story of tho 
thirty colonies in tho 27th and 29th books of Livy.” This cunning way of 
hinting advice is characteristic. See Livy xxvii. Secs. ix. z., and xzix. Sec. zv. 
Compare other Letters. 

® Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Oct. 20, 1770. “ Exclude them from 
tho fishery and the like ; ” they cannot long subsist without trade.” 

* For .example, Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, April 19, 1770. “If 
besides a Penail Act of Parliament, something is not done, which I dare not 
trust to a letter,” &c. Same in other letters. 

y Hutchinson to Whately, Oct. 20 or 26, 1769. 

z 2 
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wrote to Jonkinson’s influential friend Mauduit ; “ my 
sentiments upon these points should be concealed.”* 
Though ho kept back part of his thoughts, he begged 
Bernard to burn his letters. “ It will be happy if in 
the next session, Parliament make thorough work,”^ 
was his message to John Pownall, the secretary of the 
Board of Trade ; and then he would “ caution ” him to 
“ suffer no parts of his letters to transpire.” 

“ I humbly entreat your Lordship, that my letters 
may not bo made public,” was his ever-renewed prayer 
to successive secretaries of state, so that he conducted 
the government like one engaged in a conspiracy or an 
intrigue. But some of his letters could hardly fail to 
be discovered ; and then it would be disclosed that he 
had laid snares for the life of patriots, and had urged 
the “ thorough ” overthrow of English liberty in 
America. 

The agreement of non-importation originated in New 
York, where it was rigidly carried into effect. No 
acrimony appeared ; every one approved the combina- 
tion as wise and legal ; persons in the highest stations 
declared against the Revenue Acts and the Governor 
wished their repeal.* Ilis acquiescence in the associa- 
tions for compelling that repeal, led the moderate men 
among the patriots of Now York to plan a Union of the 

1 Hutchinson to 1. Mauduit, Oct. 27} 1769. 

^ Hutchinson to J. Pownall, July 27, 1770, and Nov. 26, 1773. 

* Andrew Oliver to Whately, New York, August 12, 1769. 

* Same to Hutchinson, New York, August 7, 1769. 
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Colonies in an American Parliament, preserving the 
governments of the several colonies, and having the 
members of the general Parliament chosen by their 
respective legislatures.* They were preparing the 
greatest work of their generation, to be matured at a 
later day ; their confidence of immediate success 
assisted to make them alike disinclined to independence, 
and firm in their expectation of bringing England to 
reason by suspending their mutual trade. 

The people of Boston,* stimulated by the unanimity 
and scrupulous fidelity of New York, were impatient 
that a son of Bernard, two sons of Hutchinson, and 
about five others, would not accede to the agreement. 
At a great and public meeting of merchants’ in 
Faneuil Hall, Hancock proposed to send for Hutchin- 
son’s two sons, hinting what was true, that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor was himself a partner* with them in 
their late extraordinary importations of tea. As the 
best means of coercion, it was voted not to purchase 
anything of the recusants ; subscription papers to that 
effect were carried round from house to house, and 
everybody signed.® 

The anniversary of the 14th of August was com- 

' Dr. Cooper to Oov. Powuall, January 1, 1770. Compare Hutchinson to 
Sir Francis Bernacdi Feb. 18, 1770. * 

^ Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Boston, Aug. 8, 1769; Same to Sir Francis 
Bernard, Aug. 8, 1769. 

* Boston Gazette, 749, 2, 1, Aug. 14, 1769. 

4 Boston Gazette, Sept 4, 1769; 752, 3, 1. 

^ Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Boston, Aug. 8, 1769. 
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memorated with unusual solemnity. Throe or four 
hundred dined together in the open field at Dorchester ; 
and since the Ministry had threatened the leading 
patriots with death for treason, the last of their 
forty-five toasts was : “ Strong halters, firm blocks, 
and sharp axes, to sueh as deserve them.”^ The 
famous Liberty Song was sung, and all the company 
with one heart joined in the chorus. At five in tho 
ailernoon, they returned in a procession a mile and a 
half long, entered the town before dark, marched round 
the State House, and quietly retired each to his own 
homo. “ 

Massachusetts was sustained by South Carolina, whose 
assembly, imperfectly imitated by Now Jersey,^ refused 
compliance with the Billeting Act,* and whose people 
enforced the agreement of not importing, by publishing 
the names of the few enemies to America, who keep 
aloof from the association.® 

In Europe, France studied with care the nows from 
the colonies, and was convinced of “ their intrepidity,”® 
and “ their animated and persevering zeal ; ” ^ while 
tho British Ministry gave no steady attention to 

' Boston Gazette, Aug. 21, 1769 ; 760, 1, 1 and 2. 

J. Adams's Works, ii. 219. 

3 Gov. Wm. Franklin to Hillsborpugh, Sept. 27, 1769. Hillsborough to Gov. 
Franklin, Deo. 1769. Golden to Lord Hillsborough, Oct. 4, 1769. Hillsborough 
to Gago, Dec. 9, 1769, 

* Lieut. Gov. Bull to Gen. Gage, Aug, 24, 1769. 

* Bull to Sec. of State, Sept. 25, 1769, and Hillsborough to Bull, Nov. 

30, 1769. ® Choiseul to Du ChAtelet, Versailles, Sept. 8, 1769. 

7 Choiseul, Sept. 15, 1769. 
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American affairs } * and defeated the hope of concilia- 
tory measures which all parties seemed to desire,** by 
taking the advice of liernard.® 

The ferment in the colonies went on increasing, 
copies having just then been received of the many 
letters from the public officers in Boston which had been 
laid before Parliament, Otis, who was become almost 
irresponsible from his nearness to frenzy,* grew wild 
with rage at having been aspersed as a demagogue, and 
provoked ® an affray in which he, being quite alone, was 
set upon by one of the Commissioners of the Customs, 
aided by bystanders, and received “ much hurt”® from 
a very severe blow on tho head.^ This affair multi- 
plied quarrels between the people, and the King’s 
officers, and mixed personal bitterness with tho struggle 
for suspending the trade with England. 

Early in October a vessel, laden with goods shipped 
by English houses themselves, arrived at Boston. Tho 
military officers liad been speculating on wbat would 
be done, and Dalrymple stood ready ® to protect the 
factors. But his assistance was not demanded ; Hutchinson 

* Hugh Hammei-sley to Sharpe, Sept. 14, 1769. 

* Hugh Hammersley to Sharpe, Nov. 30, 1769. 

3 Frances to the Due de Ohoieeul, London, Sept. 8, 1769. 

* Compare John Adams's Diary, Works, ii. 219, 220. 

3 ‘See the Boston Gazette of September 4, 1769, for publications by Otis. 

* From a letter of Hutchinson. Compare the Diary of John Adams which 
shows that Otis was not so much hurt but that he was abroad the next day. 

7 For an account of tho fray see Boston Gazette, Sept. 11, 1769. Compare 
Tudor’s Life of Otis, 362 ; John Robinson in Boston Gazette, Sept. 11, 1769 ; 
Otis in Boston Gazette, Sept. 18 ; John Gridley’s Afladavit, Sept. 13, 1769. 

* Dalrymple to Gage, Oct. 1, 1769. 
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permitted the merchants to reduce the consignees 
to submission, and even to compel an English adven- 
turer to rc-embark his goods.^ One and another of 
the Boston recusants yielded ; even the two sons of 
Hutchinson, by their father’s direction, gave up eighteen 
chests of tea and entered fully into the agreement. 
Four still held out, and their names, with those of 
Hutchinson’s sons, whose sincerity was questioned, stand 
recorded as infamous on the journals of the town of 
Boston.* On the fifteenth another ship arrived ; again 
tlie troops looked on as bystanders ; and witnessed the 
complete victory .of the people.* 

A letter from New York next invited Boston to 
extend the agreement against importing indefinitely 
until every act imposing duties should be repealed ; 
and on the 17 th, by the great influence of Molineux, 
Otis, Samuel Adams, and William Cooper, this new 
form was adopted.* 

On the 18 th of October, the town, summoned together 
by lawful authority, made their “ Appeal to the World.” 
They refuted and covered with ridicule “ the false and 
malicious aspersions” of Bernard, Gage, Hood, and 
the revenue officers ; and making the language and the 

> New Yerk Gazette, No. 1398, Oct. 16, 1769. Dalrymple to Q&go, 
October 9, 1769. Votes at the Meeting of the Merchants, Oct. 4, 1769. 
Boston Gazette, Oct 9, 1769 ; 757, 1, 1 and 2, and 3. 

3 Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Oct. 19, 1769. 

* Dalrymple to Gage, October 16, 1769. 

* Hutchinson to Oct. 17, 1769. Dalrymple to Gage, October 22, 

1769. 
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intrepidity of Samuel Adams * their own, they avowed 
their character and proclaimed their decision, with a 
boldness that would have seemed arrogance, had not 
events proved it to have been magnanimity. “ A legal 
meeting of the town of Boston,” such were their words, 
“ is an assembly where a noble freedom of speech is 
ever expected and maintained ; where men think as 
they please and speak as they think. Such an assembly 
has ever been the dread, often the scourge of 
tyrants.’ 

“We should yet he glad that the ancient and happy 
union between Great Britain and this country might 
be restored. The taking off the duties on paper, glass, 
and painters’ colours, upon commercial principles only, 
will not give satisfaction. Discontent runs through 
the continent upon much higher principles. Our rights 
are invaded by the Revenue Acts ; therefore, until they 
are all repealed,” “and the troops recalled,” “the 
cause of our just complaints cannot be removed.” 

The declaration of the town of Boston ® was fearless 
and candid ; Hutchinson, through secret channels, sent 
word to Grenville, to Jenkinson and Hillsborough, that 
all would be set right if Parliament,* within the first 

‘ Large fragments of his draft have been preserved and are in my posses- 
sion. I believe no -doubt is entertained of the authorship of the Appeal 

* An Appeal to the World, or a Vindication of the Town of Boston, 

p. 18. 

® Appeal to the World by the People of the Town of Boston, October 18, 
1769 ; pp. 82, 33. 

* Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Oct 19, 1769. 
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week of its session,^ would change the municipal govern- 
ment of Boston,^ incapacitate its patriots to hold any 
public office,’ and restore the vigour of authority by 
decisive action. He would abolish the existing “ vague, 
uncertain sort of government;” he would have no 
“partial subjection.”* But he prepared also for the 
inaction of Parliament ; writing orders for a new and 
large supply of teas for his sons’ shop ; and instructing 
his correspondent how to send them to market, so as 
to elude the vigilance of the Boston committees.® 
Meantime languor crept over all the servants of Go- 
vernment. Two regiments remained to preserve order ; 
“ I consider myself to bo without support,” ® said their 
commander; who could get no leave to employ his 
little army. On Saturday, the 28 th, a great multitude 
of people laid hold of an informer,^ besmeared him with 
tar and feathers, and with the troops under arms as 
spectators, carted him through the town which was 
illuminated for the occasion. Mein, a printer, whose 
caricatures of leading patriots had given offence, 
engaged in a quarrel, fired pistols, and fled for shelter 

* Hutchinson to Whatoly, Oct. 20, 1769 ; and seo Whatoly to Oronville, 
Dec. 3, 1769 ; in Grenville Papers, iv. 486. 

5 Hutchinson to John Pownall, Secretary of the Board of Trade, at which 
Hillsborough presided, Oct. 23, 1769. 

3 Same letter. 

* Hutchinson to Israel Mauduit, Oct. 27, 1769. 

* Hutchinson to William Palmer, October 24, 1769. Compare Same to 
Same, Oct. 5, 1769. 

® Dairy mple to Gage, October 28, 1769. 

^ Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Oct. 31, 1769. Dalrymplo to Gage, Oct. 29, 
1769. Hutchinson to Sir Francis Beniard, Oct. 30, 1769.- 
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to tho main guard, whence he was obliged to escape in 
disguise, only to abscond from the town. Terrified by 
the commotions, tho only two importers who had con- 
tinued to stand out, capitulated.^ 

To tho military, its inactivity was humiliating. 
Soldiers and ofiicera spoke of tho people angrily as 
rebels. “ The men were rendered desperate ” by the 
firmness with which the local magistrates put them on 
trial for every trangression of the provincial laws.^ 
Arrests provoked resistance. “ If they touch you, run 
them through the bodies,” said a captain in tho twenty- 
ninth regiment to his soldiers, and was indicted for the 
speech.® The magistrates continued their eiforts to 
check tho insolence of offenders, by the civil authority, 
although soldiers were repeatedly rescued from peace 
officers, and contrived to evade legal punishments.* 

In November, a true bill was found by the grand 
jury against Thomas Gage, as well as many others, “for 
slandering the town of Boston.” ® Dalrymple was so 
“continually engaged in disagreeable broils,” that ho 
and other officers longed to leave tho town. Martial 
law not having been proclaimed, “ a military force,” 
Hutchinson owned, “ was of no sort of use,” and w'as 
“ perfectly despised.” ® “ Troops,” said Samuel Adams, 

1 Dalrymple to Gage, Not. 6, 1769. * Dalrymple to Gage, Oct. 28, 1769. 

® Tho Bill of Indictment found against Purmely MoleswortU in tho Superior 
Court, in Nov. 1769. Original papers of S. Adams. 

* Paper by James Bowdoin. 

^ Indictment found and Presented by tlie Grand Jury at Boston. I have 
tho originals of some of them. ^ Hutchinson’s Hist. iii. 263. 
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“ which have heretofore been the terror of the enemies 
to liberty, parade the streets to become the objects of 
the contempt even of women and children.” ’ 

The menace that ho and his friends should be arrested 
and shipped to England was no more heeded than idle 
words. The assembly of North Carolina, in November, 
unanimously adopted the protest of Virginia against the 
threat, and thus provoked a dissolution, which opened to 
the Regulators some hope of relief through new 
elections.* 

But a different turn was given to public thought, 
when Botetourt, the King’s own friend, communicated 
to the assembly of Virginia the ministerial promises of 
a partial repeal, and with the most solemn asseverations 
abdicated in the King’s name all further intentions of 
taxing America. The council, in its reply, advised the 
entire repeal of the existing taxes ; the burgesses ex- 
pressed their gratitude for “ information sanctified by 
the royal word ; ” and considered tho King’s influence 
to be pledged, towards perfecting the happiness of all 
his people.’’* Botetourt was so pleased with their 
address, that he found his prospect brighten, and 
praising their loyalty, wished them freedom and happi- 
ness “ till time should be no more.” 

. The flowing assurances of Botetourt encouraged the 
expectation that tho unproductive tax on tea would 

* Samuel Adams to D. Do Bt^rdt, Nov. 6, 1769. 

2 Tryou to Hillsborough, Nov. 22, 1769. * BurWs Virginia, iii. 862. 
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also be given up. Such was his wish, and such the 
advice of Eden, the new Lieutenant-Governor of Mary- 
land.* To the legislature of New York, Golden, who, 
on account of the death of Moore, now administered 
the government, announced unequivocally “the greatest 
probability that the late duties imposed by the authority 
of Parliament, so much to the dissatisfaction of the 
colonies, would be taken off in the ensuing session.” * 
The confident promise confirmed the loyalty of the house, 
though by way of caution they adopted and put upon 
their journals the resolves of Virginia.” 

The cardinal policy of New York was the security 
and development of colonial liberty through an American 
constitution, based upon a union of the colonies in one 
general congress. This purpose, it was believed, might 
be accomplished, without dissolving the connection with 
Great jdritain. “ They arc jealous of the scheme in 
England,” said William Smith, “ yet they will find the 
spirit of democracy so persevering, that they will bo 
under the necessity of coming into it.” * Under the 
pretext of framing common regulations of trade with 


* Eden to Hillsborough, Nov. 23, 1769. 

* Journal of the General Assembly, 4, Speech of the Lieutenant Governor, 
Nov. 22, 1769. Compare Hillsborough to Colden, Jan. 18, 1770. 

^ Colden to Hillsborough, Dec. 4, 1769, and Dec. 16, 1769. 

* Letter from William Smith, the historian of New York, quoted in Hutchin- 
son to Sir Francis Bernard, Feb. 18, 1770. 

Compare the narrathre of William Smith, Jr., in the Biographical Sketch of 
his father, prefixed to the New York Historical Society’s edition of Smith’s 
History of New York. See the Journals of the New York Assembly for 
Nov. 30, 1769, pages 18 and 95, 98, 103, 105, Ac. 
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tho Indians, the assembly of Now York, at its present 
session, with the concurrence of its Licutenant-Grovemor,* 
invited each province to elect representatives to a body 
which should exercise legislative power for them all. 
It was a great step towards the American Union. 
Virginia, when she heard of the proposal, made choice 
of Patrick Henry and Richard Bland to appear as her 
representatives.® But the cherished scheme was defeated 
for the time by tho British Ministry, who saw in union 
tho certain forerunner of independence. 

A general tendency to conciliation prevailed. Since 
the merchants of Philadelphia chose to confine their 
agreement for non-importation to the repeal of Town- 
shend’s Act,® the merchants of Boston, for the sake of 
union, gave up their more extensive covenant, and 
reverted to their first stipulations.* The dispute about 
the Billeting Act had ceased in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania ; the legislature of New York, pleased with 
the permission to issue colonial bills of credit,® disre- 
garded the appeal from MacDougall, “ to the betrayed 
inhabitants of tho city and colony,” and sanctioned a 
compromise by a majority of one. 

^ Golden to Hillsborough, Feb. 21, 1770, and Hillsborough to Golden, 
April 14, 1770. 

2 Henry and Bland to Golden, 1770. 

3 Letter of Robert Morris, Gharles Thompson, and Thomas Mifflin to the 
Merchants of London. 

* Gooper to Gov. Fownall, Jan. 1, 1770. Hutchinson to Hillsborough, P.S., 
Dec. 5 , 1769. 

Gomparo Golden to Hillsborough, Oct. 4, 1769 ; and Same to Same, 
Jan. 6, 1770. 
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South Carolina * was commercially the most closely 
connected with England. A colony of planters, it 
numbered about forty-five thousand whites ; of negroes 
more than eighty thousand. The annual exports from 
Charleston reached in value about two and a quarter 
millions of dollars, of which three-fourths went directly 
or indirectly to England. Unhappily its laws restrain- 
ing the importation of negroes had expired on the 1st 
of January, and their renewal was prohibited. In con- 
sequence, five thousand five hundred negroes, chiefly 
adults, for immediate service, were sent there within 
eleven months, and were sold upon an average at near 
forty pounds sterling each, amounting in the aggregate 
to a million of dollars. But however closely the ties 
of interest bound Carolina to England, the people were 
high-spirited; and notwithstanding the great incon- 
venience to their trade, they persevered in the strict 
observance of their association ; looking with impatient 
anxiety for the desired repeal of the act complained 
of.» 

Thus all America confined its issue with Great 
Britain to the single question of the act imposing a 
duty on tea. “ Will not a repeal of all other duties 
satisfy the colonists?”® asked one of the ministerial 
party of Franklin in London. And ho answered ; 

* Bull to Hillsborough, Dec, 6, 1769. 

* Bull to Hillsborough, Dec. 6, 1769. 

3 Straban to Franklin, Nov. 21, 1769, and Franklin to Strahoii, Nov. 29, 
1769 ; in Franklin, iv. 268, 261. Compare Franklin’s Works^ vii. 478. 
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1 tliink not ; it is not the sum paid in the duty on 
tea, that is complained of as a burden, but the principle 
of the act expressed in the preamble.” The faithful 
advice was communicated to the Ministry ; but what 
effect could it produce, where Hillsborough administered 
the colonies with Bernard for his counsellor ? 

Men felt that a crisis ' was near which would affect 
every part of tho British empire. Hutchinson saw no 
prospect of establishing such a government as he 
desired, until free speech in the mother country should 
be restrained ; and Otis, who was bowed to the ground 
with the sorrow of despair, had no hope for America, 
but “ from some grand revolution in England.” ® The 
question was not a narrow colonial one respecting 
tliree-pence a pound duty on tea ; it involved the reality 
of representative government, and its decision would 
show, whether the feudal monarchy of. the middle ages 
was to make way for the authority of centralised power, 
or for government resting on the consent of the public 
reason. The colonists had friends in tho friends of 
liberty in England. As the cause of the people was 
everywhere the same, South Carolina in December 
remitted to London £10,500 currency, to the Society for 
supporting the Bill of Eights, that the liberties of Great 
Britain and America might alike be protected.’ 

> Comparo Israel Williams to Hutohinson, Nov. 20, 1769. 

3 Compare Hutchinson to Sir France Bernard, Oct. 4, 1769. 

3 Vote of the Assembly of South Carolina, Dec. 8, 1769. Letter of 
Manigault^ Oad^en, &c. to Hanbury and Co., London, December 9, 1769. 
Order in Council, April 5, 1770 ; Hillsborough to Lieut Qoy. Bull, June 12, 1770. 
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Many of the patriots of Ireland * saw that their hopes 
were bound up with those of the colonics ; and Bushe, 
the friend of Grattan, in imitation of Molineux, published 
“ the case of Groat Britain and America,” with, a vehe- 
ment invective against Grenville. “ Hate him,” said he 
to Grattan ; “ I hope you hate him.” And it was 
Grenville’s speeches and Grenville’s doctrine, “that 
roused Grattan to enter on his great career in 
Ireland.” ® 

The labouring people of England, also, in the manu- 
facturing districts, especially in Birmmgham, longed to 
enjoy tho abundanco and freedom of America, and the 
ships which refused to take English merchandise might 
have returned full freighted with skilful artisans.^ In 
the history of tho English people, this year marks the 
establishment of public meetings,* under the lead of 
Yorkshire. Tho principle of representation, trampled 
upon by a venal Parliament, was to be renovated by the 
influence of voluntary assemblies. 

Tho Press, too, came forward with unwonted boldness, 
as the interpreter of public opinion and a legitimate 
power in the state. “Can you conceive,” wrote the 
anonymous Junius® to the king, “that tho people of 
this country will long submit to be governed by so 
flexible a House of Commons 1 The oppressed people 

* Gov. Pownall to S. Cooper, Sept, 25, 1769, and S. Cooper to Gov. 

PownalJ, Jan. 1, 1770. * Grattan’s Life of Grattan, i. 136, 136. 

* T. Pownall to S. Cooper, Sept. 25, 1769. 

* Albemarle’s Rockingham, ii. 93. ^ Junius to the King, Dec. 19, 1769. 
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■of Ireland give you every day fresh marks of their 
resentment. The colonies left their native land for free'- 
dom and found it in a desert. Looking forward to 
independence, they equally detest the pageantry of a 
king and the supercilious hypocrisy of a bishop.” 

The meeting of Parliament in January, 1770, would 
decide, whether the British Empire was to escape dis- 
memberment. Chatham recommended to the more 
liberal aristocracy ^ that junction with the people, which, 
after sixty years, achieved the reform of tho British 
Constitution ; but in that day it was opposed by the 
passionate impulses of Burke, ^ and the inherent 
reluctance of tho high-born. 

The debate on tho 9th turned on the capacity and 
rights of the people, and involved the complaints of 
America and of Ireland, not less than the discontent of 
England at tho disfranchisement' of Wilkes. 

“ It is vain and idle to found the authority of this 
House upon the popular voice,” said Charles Jenkinson, 
pleading for the absolute independence of Parliament. 
“ The discontents that are held up as spectres,” said 
Thomas de Grey, brother of the attorney-general, “are 
the senseless clamours of the thoughtless, and the 
ignorant, the lowest of the rabble. The Westminster 
petition was obtained by a few despicable mechanics, 
headed by base-born people.” “The privileges of the 

1 Fitzwilliam to Rockingbom, 176^; in Albemarle, ii, 142. Chatham to 
Rockingham, Id. Idc^. ^ Burko in Albemarle, ii. 195. 
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people of this country,” interposed Serjeant Glynn, 
“ do not depend upon birth and fortune ; they hold 
their rights as Englishmen, and cannot be divested of 
them but by the subversion of the Constitution.” “ Were 
it not for petition-hunters and incendiaries,” said Rigby, 
“the farmers of Yorkshire could not possibly take an 
interest in the Middlesex election of representatives in 
Parliament. But supposing that a majority of the 
freeholders had signed these petitions without influence 
and solicitation ; the majority, even of this class, is no 
better than an ignorant multitude.” 

Up rose the representative of the Yorkshire weavers 
and freeholders, “tho spotless” Sir George Savillo. 

“ Tho greatest evil,” said he, “ that can bofal this nation, 
is the invasion of the people’s rights by tho authority of 
this House. I do not say, that the majority have sold 
the rights of their constituents ; but I do say, I hare 
said, and I shall always say, that they have betrayed 
them. Tho people understand their own rights and 
know their own interests as well as we do ; for a largo 
paternal estate, a pension, and support in the treasury, 
are greater recommendations to a seat in this assembly, 
than either tho honesty of the heart or the clearness of 
the head.” 

Gilmour invited censure on such unprecedented 
expressions. Conway excused them as uttered in heat. 
“I, am not conscious,” resumed SaviUo, “that I have 
spoken in heat ; if I did, I have had time to cool, and I 

A A 2 
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again say, as 1 said before, that this* House has betrayed 
the rights of its constituents.” “In times of less 
licentiousness,” rejoined Gilmour, “ members have been 
sent to the Tower for words of less offence.” “The 
mean consideration of my own safety,” continued 
Saville, “shall never be put in the balance against my 
duty to my constituents. I will own no superior but 
the laws ; nor bend the knee to any but to Him who 
made me.” 

The accusation which Saville brought against the 
House of Commons, was the gravest that could bo 
presented ; if false, it was an outrage in comparison 
with which that of Wilkes was a trifle. But Lord North * 
bore the reproach meekly, and soothed the majority 
into quietude. The debate proceeded, and presently 
Barre spoke. “ The people of England know, the people 
of Ireland know, and the American people feel, that the 
iron hand of ministerial despotism is lifted up against 
them ; but it is not less formidable against the prince 
than against the people.” — “ The trumpeters of sedition 
have produced the disaffection,” replied Lord North, 
speaking at great length. “ The drunken ragamuffins 
of a vociferous mob are exalted into equal importance 
with men of judgment, morals, and property. I can 
never acquiesce in the absurd opinion that all men are 
equal. The contest in America which at first might 
easily, have been ended, is- now for no less tiuui 


* H. Walpok, iii. 39. 
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sovereignty on ono side, and independence on the 
other.” The ministry who were crushed in the argument, 
carried the House by a very large majority. 

In the House of Lords, Chatham, whose voice had 
not been heard for three years, proposed to consider 
the causes of the discontent which prevailed in so many 
parts of the British dominions. “ I have not,” said ho, 
“ altered my ideas with regard to the principles upon 
which America should bo governed. I own I have 
a natural leaning towards that country ; I cherish liberty 
wherever it is planted. America was settled upon ideas 
of liberty, and the vine has taken deep root and 
spread throughout the land. Long may it flourish 1 ’ 
Call the combinations of the Ameiicans dangerous, yet 
not unwarrantable. The discontent of two millions of 
people should be treated candidly, and its foundation 
removed.” “ Let us save,” he continued, “ this Constitu- 
tion, dangerously invaded at home ; and lot us extend 
its benefits to the remotest corners of the empire. Let 
slavery exist nowhere among us ; for whether it be in 
America, or in Ireland, or here at home, you will find 
it a disease which spreads by contact, and soon reaches 
from the extremity to the heart.” 

Camden, whom Chatham’s presence awed more than 
office attracted, awoke to his old friendship for America, 
and by implication accused his colleagues of conspiring 
against the liberties of the country. 

* W. S. Johnson’s Heport of ChaUiam’s Spoeoht in hia letter to Gov. 
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Lord Mansfield, in his reply to Chatham, “ which was 
a masterpiece of art and addreM,” * declined giving an- 
opinion on the legality of the proceedings of the House 
of Commons in reference to the Middlesex Section, but 
contended, that whether they were right or wrong, the 
jurisdiction in the case belonged to them, and from their 
decision there was no appeal. “ I distrust,” rejoined 
Chatham, “ the refinements of learning,” which fall to 
the share of so small a number of men. Providence 
lias taken better care of our happiness, and given us in 
the simplicity of common sense a rule for our direction 
by which we shall never be misled.” The words were 
revolutionary ; Scotland, in unconscious harmony with 
Kant and the ablest minds in Germany, was renovating 
philosophy by the aid of common sense and rpason ; 
Chatham transplanted the theory, so favourable to 
democracy, into the halls of legislation. “ Power without 
right,” he continued, aiming liis invective at the venal 
House of Commons, “ is a thing hateful in itself and ever 
inclining to its fall. Tyranny is detestable in every 
shape, but in none so formidable, as when it is assumed 
and exercised by a number of tyrants.” 

Though the House of Lords opposed him by a vote 
of more than two to one, the actual ministry was 

Trumbull of Connecticut, Jan. 10, 1770 ; and in a letter to the llev. Dr. W. S. 
Johnson of the same date. The report of the American on America is the 
safest guide. • The American understood the figure of the vine to refer to 
liberty is America. Chatham never meant td say it had embraced whole 
nations. 

* W. S. Johnson’s Report of the Debate. M..Walpolo in Memoirs, iii. 35. 
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ahattored; and Chatham, feeble and emaciated as ho 
was, sprang forward with the party of Eockinghain, 
to beat down the tottering system, and raise on its 
ruins a government more friendly to liberty. 

But tho King was the best politician among them 
all. Dismissing Camden, he sent an olfor of the, Chan- 
cellor’s place to Charles Yorke, who was of tho Rock- 
ingham connection. Ho had long coveted tho high 
dignity beyond anything on earth. Now that it wa» 
witliin his reach, he vacillated, wished delay, put the 
temptation aside ; and formally announced his refusal, 
hoping a recurrence of the opportunity at a later day, 
“ If you will not comply,” said the King, “ it must 
make an eternal breach between us,” Yorke g,ave 
way, was reproached by Hardwicke his brother, and 
by Rockingham, begged his brother’s forgiveness, 
kissed him and parted friends ; and then with a fatal 
sensibility to fame ' went home to die by his own 
hand. His appalling fate scattered dismay among the 
ministry, and encouraged the opposition to put forth its 
utmost energies. 

On tho 22nd of January, Rockingham over- 
coming his nervous weakness, summoned resolu- 
tion to make a long speech in tho House of Lords. 
He turned his eyes, however, only tow.ards the past, 
condemning the policy of George III., and de- 
fending the old system of English government, which 
icbtraiued the royal prerogative by privilege. While 

^ Burke, i. UOo. 
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the leader of the great Whig party cherished no 
hope of improvement from any change in the forms 
of the Constitution, the aged and enfeebled Chatham, 
once more the man of the people, rose to do service to 
succeeding generations. “Whoever,” said ho, “un- 
derstands the theory of the English Constitution, and 
will compare it with the fact, must see at once how 
widely they differ. We must reconcile them to each 
other, if wo wish to save the liberties of this country. 
The Constitution intended that there should bo a per- 
manent relation between the constituent and represen- 
tative body of the people. As the House of Commons 
is now formed, that relation is not preserved, it is de- 
stroyed ; ” and he proceeded to open before the House 
of Lords, as the mature result of his long reflection, a 
most cautious beginning of Parliamentary reform. The 
Reform of the English Parliament ! How much must 
take place before that event can come about. 

Shrinking from the storm, Grafton threw up his office. 
The King affected regret, but had foreseen and provided 
against the contingency, being at this moment equally 
tranquil and resolved.' Conway hinted at trying Rock- 
ingham and his friends. “ I know their disposition,” 
said the King, “ and I will not hear of them. As for 
Chatham, I will abdicate the crown sooner than consent 
to his requirements.” Before the world know of the 

* In the king's letter to Lord North of the 28rd January, the king writes. 

My mind is more and more BtrougUionod in the rightness of the measure.*’ 
That implies previous consideration of the measure. 
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impending change, he sent Weymouth and Gower, of 
the Bedford party, “ to press Lord North in the most 
earnest manner to accept the office o£ First Lord 
Commissioner of the Treasury ; ” * and he preceded 
their visit hy a friendly autograph note of his own. 
Lord North did not hesitate ; and the King exerted 
all his ability and his ten years’ experience to establish 
the minister of his choice. 

On the last day of January, the new prime minister, 
amidst great excitement and the sanguine hopes of the 
opposition, appeared in the House of Commons. “ The 
ship of state,” said Barr^ “ tossed on a stormy sea, is 
scudding under a jury-mast, and hangs out signals for 
pilots from the other side.” “ The pilots on board,” an- 
swered North, " are very capable of conducting her into 
port.” All agreed that he spoke admirably well ; in- 
spiring such confidence that he prevailed by a majority 
of forty. “ A very handsome majority,” * said the King ; 
“ a very favourable auspice on' your taking the lead in 
administration. A little spirit will soon restore order 
in my service.” * From that night, the new Tory party 
held possession of the cabinet. Its opponents were 
divided between those who looked back to privilege 
as their old harbour of refuge, and those who saw 
beyond the abasement of the aristocracy a desirable 
increase of popular power. 

' King to Lord North, 23rd Jaiiuaiy, 1770. 

^ King to Lord North, 3rd February, 1770. 

^ King to Lord North, February, 1770. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BOSTON MASSACllE— HILLSBOROUGH’S ADMINISTRATION 
OP THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

January — March, 1770. 

“ The troops must more to the castle,” said Samuel 
Adams ; * “it must be the first business of the general 
court to move them out of to^vn.” ^ Otis went about 
declaiming that “the governor had power to do 
it by the Constitution.”® “We consider this metro-- 
polls, and indeed the whole province under duress,” 
wrote Cooper, the minister. “ The troops greatly cor- 
rupt our morals, and are in every sense an oppression;” 
and his New Year’s prayer to Heaven asked deliverance 
from their presence.^ 

The Massachusetts assembly was to meet on the 
10th of January, and distant members were already 


^ Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Dec. 20, 1769. 

- Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Dec. 20, 1769. 

^ Hutchinson to person unnamed, Jiui. 10, 1770. 

‘ Kev. Coopoi* to Uov. Thomas Povvnull, Jan. 1, 1770. 
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on their journey ; * when Hutchinson most unwisely 
for himself, and still more so for Engkmd, prorogued 
it to the middle of March. The delay ju’cvented any 
support to its petition against Bernard ; and any repre- 
sentation during the session of Parliament in which tho 
last revenue act was to be modified or repealed. The 
reason assigned for the prorogation was neither tho 
good of the colony, nor the judgment of the lieutenant- 
governor, but an arbitrary instruction'* from Hills- 
borough, and of such an instruction the validity was 
denied.® 

The spirit of non-importation rather rose than 
abated. Yet as tea had advanced one hundred per 
cent.,* Hutchinson, who was himself a very largo im- 
porter of it,® could no longer restrain his covetousness. 
His two oldest sons, therefore, who were his agents, 
violating their engagement, broke open the lock of 
which they had given the key to tho committee of 
merchants, and secretly made sales.® “ Do they ima- 
gine,” cried Samuel Adams, “ they can still weary the 
patience of an injured country with impunity 1” and 
avowing that in the present case, the will of society 

* Hutchinson to Sii* Francis Bernard, Jan. 10, 1770. 

^ Hillsborough to Hutchinson, Nov. 4, 1769. 

^ Vindex in Boston Gazette, Monday, Jan, 8, 1770. 

* So stated by Lord North in the House of Commons. Cavendish Debates, 
i. 488. 

® See Hutchinson's orders to William Palmer of London, 1769. MS. 

® Ho that will read Hutchinson's many letters on this subject will loam 
his art of concealment and false representation. Or compote his History, 
hi. 266—268. 
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was not declared in its laws, he called not on the 
merchants only, but on every individual of every class 
in city and country, to compel the strictest adherence 
to the agreement.* 

The merchants,* in pursuance of a vote at a very full 
meeting, went in a body to the house of the Hutchin- 
soiis.® None of them were allowed to enter ; the 
lieutenant-governor himself threw up a window and 
pretended to charge them with a tumultuous and 
menacing application to him as chief magistrate. “We 
come,” they answered, “ to treat with your sons, who 
have dishonourably violated their own contract, to 
which they had pledged their honour.” “ A contract,” 
answered Hutchinson from the window, “ without a 
valuable consideration is not valid in law.” But he 
remained in great perplexity, fearing loss of property 
by riot. Early the next morning, he sent for the 
upright William Phillips, the moderator of the meeting, 
and engaged for his sons, that a sum of money should 
be deposited in the room of the tea that had been sold, 
and that the rest should be returned. The capitu- 
lation was immediately reported to the meeting and 
accepted.* 

“ This,” said Bernard’s friends, “ was as good a» time 
as any to have called out the troops;” and they thought 

‘ Determinatus; in Boston Gazette of Jau. 8, 1770» 

* Dr, Cooper to Gov. Pownall, Jan. 30, 1770. 

^ Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Jon. 24, 1770. 

^ Dr. Cuopor to Gov. Pownall. Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, and 
several letters in January. • 
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it best to bring matters “ to extremities.”’ Daliymple 
■was ready ; and ordered his men to equip themselves 
with twelve rounds for an attack,^ “ He has thrown 

• 

down the reins into the hands of the people,” cried the 
Customs’ commissioners of Hutchinson, “ and he can 
never recover them.”® “I am a ruined manj” said he 
despondingly to Phillips. “ I humbly hope,” thus he 
wrote to those who dealt out offices in London, “ that 
a single error in judgment will not cancel more than 
thirty years’ laborious and disinterested services in 
support of government.” He looked to his council; 
and they would take no part in breaking up the system 
of non-importation. . Ho called in all the justices who 
lived within fifteen miles ; and they thought it not 
incumbent on them to interrupt the proceedings. He 
sent the sheriff into the adjourned meeting of the 
merchants with a letter to the moderator, requiring 
them in his Majesty’s name to disperse ; and the meet- 
ing, of which justices of peace, selectmen, representa- 
tives, constables and other officers made a part, sent 
him an answer, that their assembly was warranted 
by law. He saw that the answer was in Hancock’s 
handwriting,* and he treasured up the autograph to bo 
produced one day, when Hancock should bo put on trial. 

The news from Boston spread through the country. 

' Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Jan. 21, 1770. 

* Gov. Jono. Trumbull to W. S. Johnson, Jan. 29, 1770. 

* Dr. Cooper to Gov. Pownall, Jan. 30, 1770. 

* Hutchinson to — , Jan. 1770. 
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“It is hard,” said Trumbull, now governor of Connec- 
ticut, “ to break connections with our mother country ; 
but when she strives to enslave us, the strictest union 
must be dissolved.” ^ And as ho looked through the 
world, he exclaimed : “ The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice, and' the multitude of the isles be glad 
thereof ; the accomplishment of some notable pro- 
phecies is at hand.” * 

“ If the people of New York are more restrained,” 
wrote Hutchinson, “ it is owing to the form of govern- 
ment of their city.” * Their liberty polo had stood 
safely in the park for nearly three years. The soldiery 
who had become, as at Boston, exasperated against 
the citizens, resolved to cut it down, and after three 
repulses, they succeeded. 

On the I7tb, the indignant people assembled in the 
fields to the number of three thousand, and without 
planning retaliation, expressed abhorrence and con- 
tempt of the soldiers as enemies to the Constitution, 
and to the peace of the city.^ The soldiers replied by 
an insulting placard; and on two successive days 
.engaged in an affray with the citizens, in which wounds 
and bruises were received on both sides, ‘ but the latter 
had the advantage. The newspapers loudly celebrate^ 

* Gov. Jona. Trumbull to W. S. Johiuion, Jan. 29, 1770. 

* Gov. Jona. Trumbull to W. S. Johnaon, March 3, 1770. 

3 Hutchinson to , Jan. 10, 1770. 

* Hutchinson, iii. 270. 

Lieut, -Gov. Golden to Hilluborough, Fob. 21, 1770. 
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•the victory; and the sons of liberty, purchasing a 
piece of land near the junction of Broadway and the 
Bowery, erected a liberty pole, strongly guarded by 
iron bands and bars, deeply sunk into the earth, and 
inscribed “ Liberty and Property.” At the same time, 
the brave McDougall, son of a devout presbyterian of the 
Scottish isle of 11a, a man who had made a fortune as 
a sailor, and had himself carefully cultivated his mind, 
courageous and fiery, yet methodical and self-pos- 
sessed,* was persecuted by the government. In con- 
sequence of his appeal to the people against the 
concessions of the assembly, which voted supplies to 
the troops, he was indicted for a libel, and refusing to 
give bail, this “first son of liberty in bonds for the 
glorious cause” was visited by such throngs in his 
prison, that he was obliged to appoint hours for their 
Tecoption.’ 

Intelligence of these events, especially of the confiict 
of the citizens with the soldiers, was transmitted to 
Boston,® whore the townsmen emulously applauded the 
spirit of the “ Yorkers.” The determination to keep 
clear of paying the Parliament’s taxes spread into every 
social dircle. One week three hundred wives of Boston, 
the next a hundred and ten more, with one hundred 
and twenty-six of the young and unmarried of their 

* Extract of a Letter from New York of Feb. 24, 1770, printed at Phila- 
d^pliia in March, copied into the Boston Gazette of April 16, 1770; 784, 2, 
182. ^ Leake’a Life of Lamb, 61 ; Holt h Gazette. 

> Supplement of the Boston Gazette of Feb. 19, 1770. 
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sex, renounced the use of tea till the revenue acts 
should be repealed.^ How could the troops interfere ? 
Eveiybody knew, that it was against the law for them to 
fire without the special authority of a civil magistrate ; 
and the more they paraded with their muskets and 
twelve rounds of ball, the more they were despised, as 
men who desired to terrify and had no power to harm. 
Hutchinson, too, was taunted with wishing to destroy 
town meetings, through which he had risen ; and the 
Press, calling to mind his days of shop-keeping, was 
cruel enough to jeer him for his old frauds, as a 
notorious smuggler.* 

Theophilus Lillie, who had begun to sell contrary to 
the agreement, found a post planted before his door, 
with a hand pointed towards his house in derision. 
One of his neighbours, Richardson, an informer, asked 
a countryman to break the post down by driving the 
vrheel of his cart against it. A crowd interposed ,* a 
number of boys chased Richardson to his own house 
and throw stones. Provoked but not endangered, he 
fired among them, and killed one of eleven years old, 
the son of a poor German. At his funeral five hundred 
children were placed in fi:ont of the bier ; six of his 
school-fellows held the pall; and men of all i^ks 
walked in procession from Liberty Tree to the Town 
House, and thence to the “ burying-place.” Soldiers 


‘ Boston Oazette, Feb. 12, 1770, and the nest numbec. 
3 Boston Oosetto, Feb. 10, 1770 ; 776, 2, 2. 
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mnd officers looked on, with wounded pride. Dal- 
rymple was impatient to be set to work * in Boston, or 
to be ordered elsewhere.® The common soldiers of the 
29th Regiment were notoriously bad fellows ;* licen- 
tious and OTerbearihg, “ I never will miss an oppor- 
tunity of firing upon the inhabitants,” said one of 
them, Kilroi by name ; “ I have wanted such ' an 
opportunity ever since I have boon in the country ;”* 
and he repeated the throat several times. It was a 
common feeling in' the regiment. On the other hand; 
a year and a half’s training had perfected the people 
in their part. It was no breach of the law for them 
to express contempt for the soldiery ; they were' ready 
to chnfront them; but they were taught never to do 
it, except to repel an attack. If any of the soldiers 
broke the law, which they often did, complaints were 
made to the local magistrates, who were ready to 
afibrd redress.® On the other hand, the officers 
screened their men from legal punishment, and some- 
times even rescued them from the constables. ‘ 

On Friday the 2nd day of March, a soldier of the 
29th, asked to be employed at Gray’s Ropewalk, 
and was repulsed in the coarsest words. He then 
defied the ropemakers to a boxing-match ; and, one 
\ 

^ Compare Dalrymple to Qktge. 

> Hutchinson to , March, 1770 ; in Letter Book, i. 874. 

’ Hutchinson’s Letter Book. 

♦ Testimony of Samuel Hommingway; Hutchinson to , Dec. 6, 

1770 ; and to Hillsborough, Dec. 8, 1770. 

^ Boston Account, 10. 

B B 
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of them accepting his challenge, he was beaten off. 
Beturning with several of his companions, they too 
were driven away. A large number came down to 
renew the light with clubs and cutlasses, and in their 
turn encountered defeat. By tliis time Gray and 
others interposed, and for that day prevented further 
disturbance.* 

There was an end .of the affair at the ropewaUc, but 
not at the barracks, where the soldiers inflamed each 
other’s passions, as if the honour of the regiment were 
tarnished.® On Saturday they prepared bludgeons;® 
and being resolved to brave the citizens on Monday 
night,* they forewarned their particular acquaintance 
not to be abroad. Without duly restraining his men, 
Carr, the lieutenant-colonel of the 29th, made com- 
plaint to the lieutenant-governor of the insult tliey bad 
received.® 

The council, deliberating on Monday, iwemed of 
opinion that the town would never be safe from quar- 
rels. between the people and the soldiers, as long as 
soldiers should be quartered among them. In the 
present case the owner of the ropewalk gave satisfac- 
tion by dismissing the workman complained of. ■ 

The officers should, on their part, have kept their 
men within the barracks after night-fall. Instead of 

^ Boston Narrative, 14, 15. ^ James Bowdoiu in the Boston Narrative. 

^ John Fisher's Deposition in Boston Norrativo, 40 ; S. Adams in Boston 
Gazette of Dec. 31, 1770. 

* S. AdamSi in Boston Ckizette, Dec. 24, 1770. 

* Hutchinson's Hist. iii. 270, 271. 
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it they left them to roam the streets. Hutchinson 
should have insisted on measures of precaution ; ' but 
he too much wished the favour of all who had influence 
at Westminster. 

Evening came on. The young moon was shining 
brightly in a cloudless winter sky, and its light was 
increased by a now fallen snow.’ Parties of soldiers 
were driving about the streets,* making a parade of 
valour, challenging resistance, and striking the inha- 
bitants indiscriminatelv with sticks or sheathed cut- 
lasses. 

A band which rushed out from Murray’s Barracks,* 
in Brattle Street, ^mcd with clubs, cutlasses, and 
bayonets, provoked resistance, and an afiray ensued. 
Ensign Maul, at the gate of the barrack-yard, cried to 
the soldiers, “ Turn out, and I will stand by you ; kill 
them ; stick them ; knock them down ; run your bayo- 
nets through them * and one soldier after another 
levelled a firelock, and threatened to “ make a lane ” 
through the crow;d. Just before nine, as an officer 
crossed King Street, now State Street, a barber’s lad 
cried after him, “ There goes a mean fellow who hath 
not paid my master for dressing his hair on which 
the sentinel, stationed at the westerly end of the 

^ Gordon’s Hist of American Revolution, i. 281. 

^ R. Treat Fame’s Trial of the Soldiers, 121. 

’ Hutohinson’s History, iiL 271. 

< Jeremiah Belknap’s Testimony, Boston Narrative, 65. 

* James Kirkwood, Boston Narrative, 70, and 19, 20. Dr. Richard Hiron’s 
Trial of the Soldiers, 61, 62. 

B B 2 
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Custom House, on the. cornet* of King Street and 
Exchange Lane, left his post, and with his musket gave 
the boy a stroke on the head, which made him stagger 
and cry for pain.* 

The street soon became clear,® and nobody troubled 
the sentry, when a, party of soldiers issued violently 
from the main guard,® their arms glittering in the 
moonlight, and passed on hallooing, “ Where are they 1 
let them come.” Presently twelve or fifteen * more, 
uttering the same cries, rushed from the south into King 
Street, and so by way of Cornhill, towards Murray’s 
Barracks. “Pray, soldiers, spare my life,” cried a boy 
of twelve whom they met ; “ No, I’ll kill you all,” 
answered one of them, and knocked him down with his 
cutlass.' They abused and insulted several persons at 
their doors, and others in the street, “ running about 
like madmen in a fury,” ® crying, “ Fire,” which seemed 
their watchword, and “ Where are they 1 knock them 
down.” Their outrageous behaviour occasioned the 
rinj^ng of the bell at the head of King Street. 

The citizens, whom the alarm set in motion, came out 
with canes and clubs ; and partly by the interference 
of well-disposed officers, partly by the courage of 
Crispus Attucks, a mulatto, and some others, the fray 

‘ Boston Narrative, 23; Note Boy's evidence, given on Preston’s trial; 
quoted by Vindox in Boston Gazette of Doc» 24, 1770. 

^ Lieut. Col. Marshall, in Trial of the British. Soldiers, 31. Boston Narra- 
tive, 77. * Lieut. Col. Thomas Marshall, in Trial, 81, 32. 

* Nathaniel Appleton in Boston Narrative, 63 ; and in Trial of Soldiers, 30, 
81. John AVppleton in Trial, 81. ** Nathaniel Appleton, 31. 
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at the barracks was soon over. . Of the ; citizens, the 
pmdent shouted “ Home, home ; ” others, it was i^id, 
called out, “ Huzza for the - main guard, there is the 
nest but the niaih guard was not molested the whole 
evening. 

A body of soldiers came up Royal Exchange Lane, 
crying “ Where are the cowards ? ” and brandishing 
their arms, passed through King Street. From ’ teh 
to twenty boys came after them, asking, “ Where are 
they, where are they ?” “There is , the soldier' who 
knocked me down,” said the barber’s boy,* and they 
began pushing one another towards the sentinel.® 
Ho primed and loaded his musket.® “ The lobster* is 
going to fire,” cried a boy. Waving his piece about, 
the sentinel pulled the trigger.® “If you fire, you must 
die for it,”' said Henry Kiiox, who ' was passing by. 
“ I don’t care,” replied the sentry ; “ if they touch me 
I’ll fire.” “ Fire,” shouted the boys, for they, were per- 
suaded ' he could not do it without leave from a civil 
officer ; and a young fellow spoke out, “We will knock 
him down for snapping ; ” while they ■whistled through 
their fingers and huzzaed.® “ Stand ’ off,” said the 
sentry, and shouted aloud, “ Turn out, main guard;” ® 
“ They are lolling the sentinel,” reported a seyvant from 

1 Edward Payne, Boston Narrative, 103 ; B. Lee,* Trial, 69. 

2 William Parker, Trial, 77. ® Benjamin Lee, Trial, 69. 

^ Alexander Cruikshank, Trial, 65, ‘‘lobster and rascal.’' 

* Henry Knox, Boston Narrative, 101 ; and in Trial, 68, 69. 

® Benjamin Lee, Trial, 69. ^ Benjamin Lee, Trial, 69. 
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the Custom House, running to the main guard. 
“ Turn out, why don’t you turn out 1 ’’ cried Preston,^ 
who was captain of the day, to the guard. “He 
appeared in a great flutter of spirits,” and “ spoke to 
them roughly.” A party of six, two of whom, Kilroi 
and Montgomery, had been worsted at the ropowalk,* 
formed with a corporal in front, and Preston fol- 
lowing.® With bayonets flxed, they haughtily “ rushed 
through the people,” * upon the trot, cursing them, and 
pushing them as they went along. They found about 
ton persons round the sentiy, while about fifty or 
sixty came down with them. “ For God’s sake,” said 
Knox, holding Preston by the coat, “ take your men 
back again ; if they fire, your life must answer for the 
consequences.” “ I know what I am about,” said he, 
hastily, and much agitated. None pressed- on them or 
provoked them, till they began loading, when a party 
of about twelve in number, with sticks in their hands, 
moved from the middle of the street where they had 
been standing, gave three cheers, and passed along the 
front of the soldiers, whose muskets some of them strudc 
as they went by, “ You are cowardly rascals,” they 
said, “ for bringing arms against naked men ; lay aside 
your guns,® and we are ready for you.” “Are the 
soldiers loaded 1 ” inquired Palmes of Preston. “ Yes,” 

* John Bulkoly, Trial, 69. ^ Boaton Gkizette, Deo. 81, 1770. 

^ WilUam Whittingtoti, Trial, 74 j Preston’s Case. 

^ Samuel Adams in Boston Qaeette, Dec. 10, 1770. 

^ Ebenezer Bridgham, 8, 9. 
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he answered, “with powder and ball.”^ “Are they 
going to fire upon the inhabitants 1 ” asked Theodore 
Bliss. “ They cannot without my orders ; ” replied 
Preston ; ^ while “ the town-born ” called out, “ Come 
on you rascals, you bloody backs, you lobster scoun- 
drels, fire if you dare. We know you dare not.”® 
Just then Montgomery received a blow from a stick, 
thrown at his musket ; and the word “ Fire,” being 
given, he stepped a little on one side, and shot Attucks, 
who at the time was quietly leaning on a long stick. 
The people immediately began to move off, “ Don’t 
fire,” said Langford, the watchman, to Kilroi, looking 
liim full in the faco ; but yet ho did so, and Samuel 
Gray, who was standing next Langford, with his hands 
in his bosom, fell lifeless. The rest fired^ slowly and 
in succession on the people, who were dispersing. One 
aimed deliberately at a boy, who was running for 
safety. Montgomery then pushed at Palmes to 
stab him ; on which the latter knocked his gun out 
of his hand, and, levelling a blow at him, hit Preston.* 
Three persons were killed, among them Attucks, the 
mulatto ; eight were wounded, two of them mortally. 
Of all the eleven not more than one had had any share 
in the disturbance. 

So infuriated were the soldiers, that, when the men 
returned to take up the dead, they prepared to fire 

^ Rioihard Palmes, in the Trial, 18. ^ 

3 Theodoro Blis^ Trial, 82. * Preston’s Case. 

^ See the Note at the end of the chapter. 
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again, but wore ■ checked by Preston, while the 
29th Regiment appeared under arms in' King Street, as if 
bent on a further massacre. " This is our time,” * cried 
the soldiers of the 14th; and dogs were never seen 
more greedy of their prey.® 

The bells rung in all the churches ; the town drums 
beat. “ To arms, to arms,” was the cry. And now 
was to be tested the true character of Boston. Its sons 
came forth, excited almost to madness ; many were 
absolutely distracted by the sight of the dead bodies, 
and of the blood which ran plentifully in the street, and 
was imprinted in all directions hy the foot-tracks on 
the snow. “ Our hearts,” says Warren, " beat to arms ; 
almost resolved by one stroke to avenge the death of 
our slaughtered brethren.”® But they stood self- 
possessed and irresistible, demanding justice according to 
the law. “ Did you not know, that you should not have 
fired. without the order of a civil magistrate 1”. asked 
Hutchinson on meeting Preston. “I. did it,’’ answered 
Preston, “ to save my men.”* 

The people would not be pacified, till the regiment 
was confined to the guard-room and the barracks ; and 
Hutchinson gave assurances that instant inquiiies 

‘ Mrs. Mary Gardner, R N. 25. Deposition, 144. Of her credibility. See 
Samuel Adams in Boston Gazette, Dec. 31, 17?0. 

< 3 William Fallass, Boston Narrative, 148. Compare those of Allman, of 
Matthias King, and of Robert Twelves Hewes. 

* Warren's Oration, March 5, 1772. 

^ Vinddik, Samuel Adams, in Boston Gazette, Dec. 10, 1770, and Jan, 14, 
1771. 
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should be made by the county magistrates. The body 
of them then retired, leaving -about one hundred pei’sons 
to keep watch on the examination, which’ lasted till 
three hours after midnight.* A warrant was issued 
against Preston, who surrendered himself to the sheriff ; 
and the soldiers who composed the party were delivered 
up and committed to prison.’* 

The next morning the selectmxen of the town and the 

justices of the county spoke with Hutchinson at the 

council chamber. “ The inhabitants,” said the former, 

“ will presently meet, and cannot bo appeased while the 

troops are among them.” Quincy of Braintree, on 

behalf of the justices, pointed out the danger of “ the 

most terrible consequences.” “I have no power to 

remove the troops,” said Hutchinson, “nor to direct 

♦ 

where they shall be placed;” but he sent to invite 
Halrymple and Carr, the commanding officers, to be 
present in council. They attended, and the subject 
was “ largely discussed.” 

At eleven, the town meeting was opened in Faneuil 
Hall by prayer from Cooper ; then . Samuel Adams 
and fourteen others, and among them, Hancock and 
MoUneux, were chosen to proceed £0 the council 
chamber, where in the name of the town they delivered 
this message : “ The inhabitants and soldiery can no 
longer live together in safety; nothing can restore 

. > Hutchinson to Gage, March 6 , 1770. ''I was up till three o'clock." 

Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, March 12, 1770. 

3 Daliymple's Narrative of the Lato Transactions at Boston. 
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peace and preyent further carnage, but the immediate 
removal of the troops.” To effect this, they asked the 
exertion of his power and influence. 

Hutchinson desired to parley with them.* “The 
people,” they answered, “ not only in this town, but in 
all the neighbouring towns, are determined that tho 
troops shall be removed.” “An attack on the king’s 
troops,” replied Hutchinson, “would be high treason, 
and every man concerned would forfeit his life and 
estate.” The committee unmoved, recalled his attention 
to their peremptory demand and withdrew.® 

My readers will remember, that the instructions from 
the king which placed the army above the civil power 
in America, containod a clause, that where there was 
no officer of the rank of brigadier, the governor of the 
colony or province might give the word. Dalrymple, 
accordingly, offered to obey the lieutenant-governor, 
who, on his part^ neither dared to bid the troops 
remain, nor order their withdrawal. So the opinion 
which had been expressed by Bernard during the last 
summer, and at the time had been approved by 
Dalrymple, was called to mind as the rule for the occa- 
sion. The lieutenant-governor, therefore, acquainted 

* Hutchinson to Qage. 

3 We have the aooount of what passed in council, by Hutohmaon to Qage^ 
to Hillsborough, and to Sir Francis Bernard ; by Dalrymple, in his Narrative 
eent to Hillsborough ; by the Affidavit of Andrew Oliver, Secretary, in his 
Narrative sent through Hutchinson and Bernard to Hillsborough ; by the 
Report of the Committee of the coundil, respecting the representation made 
by Secretary Oliver, in Bradford, 264. Compare also private letters of Cooper, 
Hutchinson, and others. 
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the to'vm’s committee, that tihe 29th Eegiment, which 
was particularly concerned in the late differences, 
should without delay be placed at the castle, and the 
14th only be retained in the town under efficient 
restraint' Saying this, he adjourned the council to 
the afternoon. 

The vigorous will of Samuel Adams now burst forth 
in its majesty. As Faneuil Hall could not hold the 
throng from the surrounding country, the town had 
adjourned to the old south meeting-house. The 
street between the state-house and that church was 
filled with people. . “ Make way for the committee,” was 
the shout of the multitude, as Adams came out from 
the council chamber, and baring his head, which was 
already becoming grey, moved through their ranks, 
inspiring heroic confidence. 

To the people who crowded even the gallery and 
aisles of the spacious meeting-house, he made his 
report, and pronounced the answer insufficient. On 
ordinary occasions he seemed like ordinary men ; but 
in moments of crisis, he rose naturally and unaffectedly 
into the attitude of highest dignity, and spoke as if the 
hopes of humanity were dependent on his words. The 
town, after deliberation, raised a new and smaller 
committee, composed of Samuel Adams, Hancock, 
Molineux, William Phillips, Warren, Henshaw, and 
Pemberton, to bear their final message. They foimd 


^ Reply of tho Lieut Got. to the Town of Boston. 
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the lieutenant-governor surrounded by the council, 
and by the highest officers of the British army and 
navy on the station. 

Hutchinson had done his utmost to get Samuel 
Adams shipped to England as a traitor ; at this most 
important moment in their lives, the patriot and the 
courtier stood face to face. “It is the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting,” said Adams to him in tlio 
name of all, “ that the reply made to the vote of tho 
inhabitants in the morning, is unsatisfactory ; nothing 
less will satisfy than a total and immediate removal of 
all the troops.” “ Tlie troops are not' subject to my 
authority,” repeated Hutchinson ; “ I have no power to 
remove them.” Stretching forth his arm which slightly 
shook, as if “his frame trembled at the energy of his 
soul,”' in tones not loud, but clear and distinctly 
audible, Adams rejoined : “ If you have power to 
remove one regiment, you have power to remove both.® 
It is at your peril if you do not.® The meeting is 
composed of three thousand people. They are become 
very impatient. A thousand men are already arrived 
from tho neighbourhood, and tho country is in general 
motion. Night is approaching ; an immediate answer 

* ^ John Adams to Jedediah Morso, and Same to Tudor. 

s These are the words as I received them traditionally Arom John Quinoy 
Adamfl^ and they agree with Hutehinson to Bernard of March 18^ except that 
Hutchinson represented them as addressed to Dalrymple who stood at his 
side. But the town and S. Adams addressed Hutchinson himself/ and would 
not release him from his responsibility. 

* Andrew Olivoi^s Narrative, 
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is expected”^ As he spoke, he gazed intently on his 
irresolute adversary. “Then,” said Adams, who not 
long afterwards described the scene, ” at the appearance 
of the determined citizens, peremptorily demanding the 
redress of grievances, I observed his knees to tremble ; 
I saw his face grow pale ; and I enjojisd the sight,”® 
As the committee left the council chamber, Hutchinson’s 
memory was going back in his reverie to the days of 
the Revolution of 1688 .® He saw in his mind, Andros 
seized and imprisoned, and the people instituting a new* 
government ; he reflected that the citizens of Boston 
and the country about it were become four times as 
numerous as in those days, and their spirit “ full as 
high.” He fancied them insurgent, and himself their 
captive ; and he turned to the council for advice. “ It is 
not such people as formerly pulled down your house, who 
conduct the present measures ; ” said Tyler, “ but they 
are people of the best characters among us, men of 
estates, and men of religion. It is impossible for the 
troops to remain in town ; and there will be ten thousand 
men to effect their removal, bo the consequence what 
it may.” 

Russell of Charlestown, and Dexter of Dedham, a 
man of admirable qualities, confirmed what was said. 
They spoke truly ; men were ready to come down from 
the hills of Worcester county, and from the vale of the 

i Dalrymple's Narrative of the Late Transactions at Boston. 

s Samuel Adams to James Warren of Plymouth, March 25 , 1771. 

> Hutchinson to Lord Hillsborough, March 12 , 1770. 
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Oonuecticut. The council unanimously advised sending 
the troops to the castle forthwith. “It is impossible 
for me,” said Dalrymple again and again, weakening 
the force of what he said bj frequmitly repeating 
it, “to go any further lengths in this matter. 
The informatioj^ given of the intended rebellion is a 
sufficient reason against the removal of his Majesty’s 
forces.”* 

“ You have asked the advice of the council,” said 
Gray to the lieutenant-governor ; “ they have given it 
unanimously ; you are bound to conform to it.” “ If 
mischief should come, by means of your not joining with 
us,” pursued Irving, “ the whole blame must &11 upon 
you ; but if you join with us, and the commanding 
officer after that should refuse to remove the troops, 
the blame will then be at his door.” “ Hutchinson 
finally agreed with the coimcil, and Dalrymple assured 
him of his obedience. The town’s committee being 
informed of this decision, left the state-house to make 
their welcome report to the meeting. The inhabitants 
listened with the highest satisfaction ; but ever vigilant, 
they provided measures for keeping up a strong military 
watch of their own, until the regiments should leave the 
town.® 

It was a humiliation to the officers and soldiers to 
witness the public funeral of the victims of the 5th of 

1 Dalrymple’s Narrative. 

> Andrew Oliver^a NarratiTe. Beport of a Committee of Coimoil, report- 
ing, ICarcb 0, 7. * Boetoft Narratiye. 
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March ; but they complained most of the watch set over 
them. The cdonel of the town militia had, however, 
taken good legal advice, and showed the old province 
law undm* which he kept it ; and the justices of the 
peace in their turns attended every night during its 
continuance.' The British officers gnashed their teeth 
in anger at the contempt into which they had been 
brought. The troops came to overawe the people, and 
maintain the laws ; and they were sent as law-breakers 
to a prison rather than to a garrison. “ There,” said 
Edmund Burke, “ was an end of the spirited way wo 
took when the question was, whether Great Britain 
should or should not govern America.” ’ 

* Boston Narrative. ^ E. Burke’s Speech, Monday, March 7, 1774. 


NOTE. 

The questions that the inquirer, on examining the evidence, may raise, are 
three. L Were the soldiers or the townsmen the aggressors 1 II. Did 
Preston give the order to fire? III. Were the soldiers pelted and struck 
before firing 1 

There would never have been any difficulty in answering these questions, 
but for the trials which followed. The lawyers employed were skilful in con- 
structing hypotheses to suit their purpose. '*The Case” of Preston is 
confessedly false. It was written by some royalist lawyer, and was published 
for purposes to be answered in England. The ex pctrte affidavits secretly 
taken and sent to England, are not trustworthy. The Depositions published 
in the Boston l^rative were taken openly, and in the presence of persons 
represeSbing all parties. The evidence taken on Preston’s trial has, I bplieve, 
never been fairly or fully printed. I have seen only parts of it The report 
of the soldiers’ trial is valuable, though imperfect In using it, care must be 
taken to separate the evidence of known and responsible persons from that 
of the feeble-minded, the biassed, and those who evidently spoke falsely. I 
have seen many unpublished private letters of persons in the interest of the 
officers, as well as the official papers on the subject 

I. As to the first question, all the evidence agrees that the towns-people 
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acted on the defensive, and made no resistance till attacked. On .tliis point 
we have also the emphatic statement of James Bowdoin, Samuel Pemberton, 
and Joseph Warren, as well as the uncontroverted reasoning of Samuel Adams. 

II. Did Preston give the order- to fire 1 I think ho did. 

1. Disciplined men in the regular ai'my were not likely to fire without 
orders. Prestdn himself said to T. Bliss, ** They cannot fire without my 
orders.’’ See the Testimony of T. Bliss. 

2. The men- said positively they had his orders to fire. 

8. There were many witnesses to his giving the word, to fire. 

4. He himself owned it to Hutchinson, when he said, ** I did it to savo my 

men.” . . • 

5. Afterwards ho was obliged to confess ho said ** Fire,” yet pretending that 
he preceded the word by ” Don’t;” but, first, this is not the word an officer 
would give to men whose guns were levelled, anj whom he wished to provent 
firing. Second, there was time between the first gun and the last to have 
stopped the procedure, which he did not do. 

6. Hutchinson, in his first report, does not clear him of the order to fire. 

7. Cage docs not clear him of the order. 

8. His counsel, a determined royalist, was convinced ho gave the order. 
** I am afraid poor Preston has but little chanco. Mr. Auchmuty, who is his 
ooimsel, tolls me the evidence is very strong to prove the firing u|>on th^ 
inhabitants was by his order, and he doubts whether the assault would be an 
excuse for it.” Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, March SO, 1770. Con- 
sidering the relations of the parties, this is most significant language. The 
opposite views were the hypothesis for the trial. 

9. As Auchmuty before the trial believed that Preston gave the order, so 
Josiah Quincy, Jun., has left on record his opinion that the verdict of the 
jury was an unjust one. Callisthenes, in Boston Gazette, Sept. 28, 1772 ; 912, 
8, 1; and again, Edward Sexby, Oct, 12, 1772; Boston Odette, 914, 1, 2. 
But this is not so decisive as the opinion, at tho time, of Auchmuty and 
Hutchinson. 

10. The monstrously false insinuations in tho ^‘’Case of Captain Preston.” 
If Preston had given no order, the offensive falsehoods would have been 
superfluous. 

IIL Were the soldiers pelted and struck while on duty before firing 1 The 
necessities of the defence naturally exaggerated the provocation, and the 
statements respecting it are contradictory. When were boys together after 
a newly-fallen snow without throwing snow-balls ? A little discrimination as 
to the character of the witnesses and the effect of the testimony on tiiose best 
able to judge, will show whether the soldiers were endangered. 

1. Auchmuty’s opinion of the insufficiency of the assault to justify the 
soldiers has already been cited. 

2. Hutchinsoni whose testimony, as given at the time, is of the utmost 
importance, writes of the firing ; — 

I admitting everything in favour of it, that the action was too 

hasty, thoufi^ the great provocation may be some excuse.” Hutchinson to 
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Sir Francis Bernard, March 12, 1770. ''How far the affronts and the abuse 
offered by the inhabitants may avail to excuse this action, is uncertain.’* 
Hutchinson to Lord Hillsborough, March 12, 1770. 

'» 3. Rev. Dr. Cooper’s opinion is worthy of great attention. "Soldiers, Ac., 
fired without the least reason to justify so desperate a stop.” Dr. S. Cooper 
to Got. Pownall, March 26, 1770. 

4. No one of the soldiers was hurt, nor was there any of the things sold to 
have been thrown at them, to be found on the place next morning. Boston 
Gazette, 830, 2, 2. 

5 . Look at the testimony of trustworthy men. Edward Paine, cited in 
Boston Gazette of Jau. 7, 1771, “ perceived nothing but the talk that he 
thought would have induced the sentry or any of the soldiers to fire.” Henry 
Knox, afterwards general and secretary at war, was close by and saw nothing 
thrown. His testimony is very strong. Among others, Langford, the watch- 
man, says, "The boys were swearing and using bad words, but they 
threw nothing.” Trial 11. "I saw nobody strike a blow, nor offer a blow.” 
Trial 12. Brown saw nothing thrown at the soldiers. Trial 14. Testimony of 
Ricliard Palmes on Preston’s Trial. He was standing close by Preston and 
Montgomery. Question ; At the time the soldiers fired, did you see a number 
of things thrown at them! Answer : I saw nothing thrown or touch them, 
except that which struck Montgomery. 

6. Compare on the other hand the testimony to prove the pelting. The 
chief witness was Andrew, a negro servant, famed for his " lively imagination.” 
James Bailey, a friend of the sentry, swore, " the boys were throwing pieces of 
ice at him.” Q. Did you see the pieces of ice thrown 1 A. Yes ; they were 
hard and large enough to hurt any man. Q. Did you see any of the pieces of 
ice hit him T A. There was nothing thrown after I went to him ; if anything 
was thrown, it was before. 

This same witness was used to countenance the story, which Hutchinson 
gives in his History, iii. 272. 

Q. Did you see anything thrown before the firing. A. Yes ; Montgomery 
was knocked down with a stick, and his gun flew out of his hand, and when 
he recovered he discharged his gun. 

Against this, weigh the evidence of Bass, Fosdick, and Palmes. Jedediah 
Bass. Q. Were you looking at Montgomery all the time before he fired ? A. 
Yes. Q. Are you certain he did not fall Wore he fired? A. Yes. Q. Are 
you sure if he had fallen, you must have seen him ? A. Yes. Nathaniel 
Fosdick being asked when Montgomery fell, answered, "It was after he 
had firedf 

Richard Palmes. — Q. Are you sure Montgomery did not fall just before he 
discharged his gun ? A. Yes. After the trial Palmes persisted in his state- 
ment. " I assure the world upon the oath I then took, that. Montgomery did 
not &1I, till he attempted to push his bayonet through my body ; which was 
about the time the last gun went off.” 



CFIAPTER XX. 


THE NON IMPORTATION AGREEMENTS FAIL-HILLSBOROUGH’S 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

March — July, 1770. 

At the cry of innocent blood shed by the soldiery, 
the continent heaved like a troubled ocean. But in 
Boston itself, the removal of the troops to the barracks 
at Castle William, however offensive to the pride of the 
army, smoothed the way for conciliation. The town 
was resolved on bringing tho party who had fired to 
trial, that the supremacy of the civil authority might be 
vindicated ; * at the same time, it wished that every 
opportunity of defence should be furnished the prisoners; 
and with the very general approbation of the people,* 
and at the urgent * solicitations of Samuel Adams and 


* Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire to Hillsborough* 

3 It is an error to suppose that the town of Boston did not oonsistently 
wish every proper assistance to be rendered the prisoners. It took care 
publicly to mark its confidence in Quincy in May, and in John Adams in 
June. 

’ Advised and urged by an Adams [S. Adams], a Hancock, a Molineux, Ac., 
Quincy, 27. 
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his associates, John Adams and the younger Quincy 
consented to be retained as their counsel. 

It was for England to remove the cause of the strife, 
In the House of Lords, Chatham, affirming as he had 
done four years before, the subordination of the colonies 
and the right of Parliament to bind their trade and 
industry, disclaimed the American policy, adopted by 
his former colleagues when he himself was nominally 
the Minister. “ In this,” said he, “ as in all the rest, I 
have been disappointed and deceived.” * ‘^The idea of 
drawing money from the Americans by taxes was ill- 
judged ; trade is your object with them. They 
should be encouraged ; those millions are the indus- 
trious hive who keep you employed ; ” and he invited 
the entire repeal of the Revenue Act of Charles 
Townsliend. 

On the evening of the 5th of March, the House of 
Commons entered seriously upon the consideration of 
the question. Lord North founded a motion for a 
partial relief, not on the petitions of America, because 
they were marked by a denial of the right ; but on one 
from merchants and traders of London. “ The subject,” 
said he,® “ is of the highest importance. The combina- 
tions and associations of the Americans for the 
temporary interruption of traRe, have already been 
called unwarrantable in an address of this House ; I 

^ W, S. Johnson to Gk)v. Trumbull, March 6, 1770. 

* Debates of March .5th, 1770, in Cavendish, ii. 484. 

0 c 2 
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will call them insolent and illegal,’ The duties upon 
paper, glass, and painters’ colours bear upon the manu- 
factures of this country, are uncommercial, and ought 
to be taken off. It was my intention to have extended 
the proposal to the removal of the other duties ; but 
the Americans have not deserved indulgence. The 
preamble to the act and the duty on tea must be 
retained as a mark of the supremacy of Parliament 
and the efficient declai'atiou of its right to govern the 
colonies.* * 

“ I saw nothing unjust, uncommercial, or unreasonable 
in the Stamp Act ; nothing but what Great Britain 
might fairly demand of her colonies ; America took 
flame and united against it. If there had been a 
permanence of Ministers, if there had been a union of 
Englishmen in the cause of England, that act would at 
this moment have been subsisting. 

“I was much inclined to yield to the wishes of 
many, who desire that the duty upon tea should be 
repealed. But tea is not a manufacture of Great 
Britain. Of all commodities it is the properest for 
taxation. The duty is an external tax such as the 
Americans had admitted the right of Parliament to 
impose. It is one of the best of all the port duties. 
When the revenue is well established, it will go a great 
way towards giving additional support to our govern- 
ment and judicatures in America. If we are to run 

> W. S. Johoson^s report of the Debate. - W. S. Johnson’s Report 
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after America in search of reconciliation, I do not know 
a single Act of Parliament, that will remain. Are we 
to make concessions to these people, because they have 
the hardihood to set us at defiance 1 No authority was 
ever confirmed by the concession of any point of honour 
or of right. Shall I give up my right 1 No, not in the 
first step. I Avill strengthen my water-guard : I will do 
anything before I will buy off contraband trade. New 
York has kept strictly to its agreements ; but the 
infractions of them by the people of Boston, show that 
they wiU soon come to nothing. The necessities of the 
colonies and their want of union will open trade. There 
is an impossibility of their manufacturing to supply any 
considerable part of their wants. If they should attempt 
it and be likely to succeed, it is in our power to make 
laws, and so to check the manufactures in America for 
many yearn to come. This method I will try, before I 
will give up my right. Gentlemen talk of the harsh 
measures pursued by this country towards America. 
Every session has produced some mark of affection 
towards her ; bounty after bounty ; importation of 
flax ; permission to export ^rice. We are treated as 
hard task-masters, because we will not give up an 
undoubted right of the legislature.” 

Thomas Pownall moved the repeal of the duty on 
tea also. The House of Commons, like Lord North in 
his heart,* was disposed to do the work of conciliation 

* Franklin to Dr. Cooper, June 8, 1770 j Franklin’s Works, vii. 476. And, 
compare vil 407. 
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thoroughly. It was known that Grenville would not 
give an adverse vote.* It is the sober opinion of the 
Americans,” said Mackay, fresh from the military 
command in Boston, “ that you have no right to tax 
them. When beaten out of every argument, they 
adduce the authority of the first man of the law, and 
the first man of the state.” Grenville assumed fully the 
responsibility of the Stamp Act ; but he revealed to the 
House that the measure of taxing America had been 
the wish of the King. On the present occasion, had 
the King’s friends remained neutral, the duty on tea 
would have been repealed : with all their exertions, in 
a full House, the majority for retaining it was but sixty- 
two.* Lord North seemed hardly satisfied with his 
success; and reserved to himself liberty to accede 
to the repeal on some agreement with the East India 
Company with fatal weakness of purpose, delaying the 
measure which his good sense and humanity approved. 

The decision came from the King, who was the 
master of the House of Commonsj and the soul of the 
Ministry, busying himself even with the details of all 
important affairs. He haj^many qualities that become 
a sovereign, — temperance, regularity, and industry ; 
decorous manners, and unaffected piety : frugality in 
his personal expenses, so that his pleasures laid no 

' Compare Du ChAtelet to the Duke of Choiseul, Ko. 38 ; Feb. 27, 1770. 

3 FrankHn to a Friend in America, March 18, 1770 ; Writings, vii. 466. 

3 Garth to South Carolina Committee, March 6, 1770. W. S. Johnson to 
Gov, Trumbull, March 6, 1770. 
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burden on his people ; a moderation which made him 
ever averse to wars of conquest ; courage, which dared 
to assume responsibility, and could even contemplate 
death serenely ; a fortitude that met accumulated 
dangers without flinching, and rose with adversity. 

Hut his mind was bigoted, morbidly impatient of 
being ruled, and yet himself incapable of reconciling the 
demands of civilisation with the establishments of the 
past. He was the great founder and head of the now 
Tory or Conservative party, which had become dominant 
through his support. To that cause all his instincts 
were blindly true ; so that throughout his career, he 
was consistent in his zeal for authority, his hatred of 
reform, and his antipathy to philosophical freedom of 
inquiry and to popular power. On these points he was 
inflexibly obstinate and undisguised; nor could he be 
justly censured for dissimulation, except for that 
disingenuousness which studies the secret cliaracters 
of men in order to use them as its instruments. No 
one could tell whether the King really liked him. He 
could flatter, cajole, and humour, or frown and 
threaten j he could conceal the sense of injuries and 
forget good service ; bribe the corrupt by favours, or 
terrify deserters by punishment. In bestowing rewai’ds, 
it was his rule, as far as possible, to preserve the 
dependence of his favourites by making none but 
revocable grants ; and he required of his friends an 
implicit obedience. He was willing to govern through 
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Parliament, yet did not conceal his readiness to stand 
by his Ministers, even though they should find . them- 
selves in a minority ; and was sure that one day the 
Government must disregard minorities. 

With a strong physical frame, he had also a nervous 
susceptibility which made him rapid in his utterance ; 
and so impatient of contradiction, that he never could 
bear the presence of a Minister who resolutely differed 
from him, and was easily thrown into a state of high 
excitement, bordering upon madness. Anger, which 
changed Chatham into a seer, pouring floods of light 
upon his mind, and quickening his discernment, served 
only to cloud or disturb the mind of George III., 
so that he could not hide his thoughts from those 
about him, and, if using the pen, could neither spell 
correctly nor write coherently. Hence the proud, 
unbending Grenville was his aversion ; and his years 
with the compliant Lord North, though full of public 
disasters, were the happiest of his life. Conscious of 
his devotion to the cause of legitimate authority, and 
viewing with complacency his own correctness of morals, 
ho identified himself with the cause which he venerated. 
His eye did not rest on colonial liberty or a. people 
struggling towards more intelligence and happiness; 
the Crown was to him the emblem of all rightful power. 
He had that worst quality of evil, that he, as it were, 
adored himself ; and regarded opposition to his! designs 
as an offence against integrity and patriotism. He 
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thought no exertions too great to crush the spirit of 
revolution, and no sufferings or punishment too cruel or 
too severe for those whom he esteemed as rebels. 

The chaotic state of parties in England at this period 
of transition from their ancient forms, favoured the 
King’s purposes. The liberal branch of the aristocracy 
had accomplished the duty it liad undertaken ; and had 
not yet discovered the service on which humanity would 
employ it next. After the Revolution of 1688 , the 
defeated cause, whose followers clung to the traditions 
of the middle age, had its stro^est support in the 
inhabitants of the rural districts. Through them only 
could the Tory, who retained an implicit reverence for 
Monarchy and for the Church, hope to succeed against 
the friends of the new political system. ; and the more 
frequent and complete his opportunity of an appeal, 
the greater was his prospect of a victory. The Tory 
faction, therefore, in its warfare against actual progress, 
addressed itself to the sympathies of the common 
people. It would have annual parliaments ; it would 
have democratic supremacy ; it led the van of 
patriotism, and its speeches even savoured of repub- 
licanism. The party of the past sought to win a 
triumph over those in power, by making an alliance 
with the party of the future. In this manner it came 
about that the Whigs for half a century stood between 
the. tendency of monarchy towards absolute power on 
the one hand, and the hereditary superstitions and 
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tender afiFection of the country for the old social 
hierarchy on the other ; fighting strenuously alike 
against the prerogative and against the people. But 
time, which is the greatest of all innovators, had changed 
their political relations. The present King found the 
Whig aristocracy divided ; and he readily formed a 
coalition with that part of it which respected the 
established forms more than the principles of the Revo- 
lution. No combination could rise against this organised 
conservatism of England, but one which should revive 
“ Revolution principles,” and insist on a nearer harmony • 
between them and the forms of the Constitution. As 
yet Rockingham and his adherents avowed the same 
political creed with the clan of Bedford, and wore less 
friendly to reform than Grenvillo. When Burke and 
Wedderburne were allies, the Opposition wore the aspect 
of a selfish struggle of the discontented for place ; and 
the Whig aristocracy, continuing its war against the 
people as well as against the King,, fell more and more 
into disrepute. A few feeble voices ainong the com- 
moners, Chatham and Shelburne and Stanhope among; 
the Peers, cried out for parliamentary reform ; they 
were opposed by the members of the great Whig con- 
nection, who may have had a good will to advopate 
public liberty, but hkc hounds which have lost the scent 
and wander this way and that, were ignorant in what 
direction to go, and too haughty to be taught by men 
of humble birth. The King, therefore, was strengthened 
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by the divisions among those who really wished to 
practise a policy of liberty, and had nothing to fear 
from an Opposition. The changing politicians were 
eager to join his standard ; and while the groat seal 
was for a time put in commission, Thurlow superseded 
the liberal Dunning. 

The new Solicitor-General, whose “ majestic sense ” 
and capacity of mind* have been greatly overrated, was 
a man of a coarse nature and a bad heart. The mother 
of his children was a kept mistreas ; he himself was 
strangely profane, and unmindful of social decorum. 
His manners were so rough that he enjoyed among the 
people the credit of being fearless of the aristocracy ; 
but he was in reality subservient to their interests. 
Lord North, who timidly conformed to precedents, 
governed himself on questions of law by his advice 
and Thurlow proved the evil genius of that Minister and 
of England. Towards America no man was more 
sullenly unrelenting ; and his influence went far towards 
rendering a crisis unavoidable.® 

Schemes were revived for admitting representa- 
tives from the American colonies into the British 
House of Commons but they attracted little 
attention. The Government would not change its 

^ Henley’8 Northington, 59. 

3 Compare Frances to Choiseul, July 20, 1770. 

> Qraiton in his Autobiography. 

^ Consideratioiis on the Expediency of admitting representatives from the 
American Colonies in the British House of Commons^ 1770. See Tucker’s 
Four Tracts, 104 ; and The Monthly Review, xliU. 161. 
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system ; the well-founded petition of Massachusetts 
against Bernard was dismissed by the Privy Council, as 
“groundless, vexatious, and scandalous.”* At the same 
time, his interference had involved his successor in 
needless embarrassments. By his advice, Hutchinson, 
against his own judgment,* convened tho legislature at 
Cambridge.® For this display of resentment he could 
give no plausible reason. To the Assembly he excused 
himself by saying, that his instructions had “ made it 
necessary but he produced no such instructions ; the 
plea, moreover, was false, for Hillsborough liad left him 
discretionary power.* The house and tho council re- 
monstrated, insisting that even though he were in- 
structed® to meet the Assembly at Cambridge, yet it 
was his duty under the charter to adjourn the session 
to tho court-house in Boston. “ I am a servant of the 
King,” replied Hutchinson, “to be governed by his 
Majesty’s pleasure.” ® Thus a new question arose 
respecting the proper use of the prerogative ; while the 
Assembly proceeded to business “ only from absolute 
necessity.” ’ 

^ Report of Council, March 7, and Orders in Council, March 14, 1770 ; in 
Appendix to Bernard's Select Letters. 

3 Hutchinson to Gage, Feb. 26, 1770, 

9 Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Feb. 28, 1770. First draught in the Remem- 
brancer, 1776, p. 96. Same to Same, Second draught, written in March, but 
dated Feb. 23, 1770. 

* Hillsborough to Hutchinson, Dea 9, 1709. Hutchinson to Gage, Feb. 26, 
1770. I am left to my discretion.'* 

* Address of the Council to Hutchinson, March 20, 1770 ,* Bradfoi^d, 197. 

^ Message from tho Governor to the Council, March 21, 1770, Bradford. 

7 Bradford's State Papen^ 202. Suppose a petulant or angry Minister were 
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Yet in spite of appearances and of the adverse influ- 
ence of the Government, popular liberty was cpnstantly 
gaining ground in England as well as in America. 
The last public act of Grenville’s life was a step towards 
representative reform by establishing a more impartial 
method of deciding controverted elections. It was 
perhaps the most honourable trophy of his long career. 

On the 9th of April, four days after Grenville had 
carried his bill triumphantly to the House of Lords, 
one more attempt was made to conciliate America ; 
and Trecothick of London, supported by Beckford and 
Lord Bcaucliamp, by Dowdeswell, Conway, Dunning 
the late Solicitor-General, and Sir George Saville, pro- 
posed* the repeal of the duty on tea. The King, who 
watched Parliament closely, was indignant at this 
“ debate in the teeth of a standing order,” ’ on a pro- 
posal w'hich had already been voted down. “ I wish to 
conciliate the Americans, and to restore harmony to 
the two countries,” said Lord North ; “ but I will never 
be intimidated by the threats nor compelled by the 
combinations of the colonies to make unreasonable or 
impolitic concessions.” So the next order of the day 
was called for by a vote of eighty to fifty-two. 

to bo displeased with the two Houses of Parliament, and, to mark his resent- 
ment, were to. summon them to meet at Wolyerton or Rye, instead of West- 
minster ; in what temper would he find them ? Yet that would be analogous 
to the act of Hutchinsom 

* Garth to Committee of South Carolina, April 11, 1770. W. S. Johnson to 
Gk>y. Trumbull of Connecticut, April 14, 1770. 

* King to Lord North, April 9, 1770 ; from the papers of Lord North, 
communicated to me by his daughter. 
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The newa of the Boston massacre ‘ reached England 
at a time when the legislature of Massachusetts was 
solemnly declaring, . that the keeping a standing army 
in the colony, in a time of peace, without its consent, 
was against law. “ God forbid,” said Grenville in the 
House of Commons,* on the 26 th of April, “ we should 
send soldiers to act without civil authority.” — “ Let us 
have no more angry votes against the people of 
America,” cried Lord Beauchamp. “The officers,” 
observed Barre, “agreed in sending the soldiers to 
Castle William ; what Minister will dare to send them 
back to Boston ? ” — “ The very idea of a military 
establishment in America,” cried William Burke, “is 
wrong.” In a different spirit. Lord Barrington, pro- 
posed a change in the too democratical charter of Mas- 
sachusetts.'* 

The American question became more and more com- 
plicated with the history and the hopes of freedom in 
England. The country was suffering from the excess 
of aristocracy in its constitution ; Burke, writing with 
the authority of the great Whig party, prescribed more 
aristocracy as the cure of the evil. But English liberty, 
like the lofty forest tree, began to decay at its top ; it 
needed a renewal of the soil round its root. Chatham 
saw the futility of the plan ; and unable to obtain from 
Rockingham the acceptance of his far-reaching views, 


* Sir Philip Francis to Calcraft, April 21, 1770. 

^ Cavendish Debates, i. 551. 

Report of the Debate in the Boston Gazette, June 25^ 1770 ; 794| 4, 2. 
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he stepped forward himself as the ehampion of the 
people. “ I pledge myself to their cause,” said he in 
the House of Lords on the 1st of May, “ for I know it 
is the cause of truth and justice,” “ I trust the people 
of this country,” said Camden, “ wiU renew their claims 
to true and free and equal representation as their in- 
herent and imalionable right.” Shelburne insisted that 
Lord North, for his agency with regard to the Middlesex 
elections, deserved impeachment. Stanhope pledged 
himself to the Support of liberty, if necessary, at the 
cost of his life. 

On the 9th of May, Edmund Burke,* acting in 
thorough conjunction with Grenville, brought the 
affairs of America before the House of Commons in 
resolutions, condemning the contradictory measures 
that had been pursued since his friends had been 
dismissed, but carefully avoiding any indication of the 
policy which the party in power should adopt.’ Burke 
was supported by Wedderburne, who equally had no, 
measures to propose. “ Nothing,” said he, “ offers itself 
but despair. Lord Hillsborough is unfit for his office. 
The nation ' suffers by his continuance. The people 
have a right to say, they will not be under the authority 
of the sword. If you drivo men to desperation, they 
will act upon the principles of human nature ; principles 
to be supported ; principles to be honoured. At the 

* Caventligh Debates, il. 14 ; Boston Gazette, July 9, 1770 ; 796, 2, 2. 

* W. S. Johnson to Gov. Trumbull, May 21, 1770. 
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close of the last reign, you had the continent of America 

\ 

in one compact country. Not quite ten years have 
passed over, and you have lost those provinces by 
domestic mismanagement. All America, the fruit of so 
many years’ settlement, nurtured by this country at 
the price of so much blood and treasure — is lost to tho 
Crown of Great Britain in the reign of George the 
Third.” Lord North, in his reply, declared himself the 
only man of tho Ministry, who was decidedly for tho 
repeal of the Revenue Act of 1767 ; defended the 
partial repeal, because he wished to see the American 
associations defeat themselves ; questioned the veracity 
of Wedderburne ; and treated the ill-cemented coali- 
tion, as having no plan beyond the removal of the 
present Ministers. “ God forgive the noble lord for 
the idea of there being a plan to remove him,” retorted 
Wedderburne ; “ I know no man of honour and respect- 
ability who would undertake to do the duties of the 
situation.” 

The Opposition was plainly factious ; and the resolu- 
tions which only censured the past were defeated by a 
vote of more than two to one. Chatham would not 
attend the debate, when they were brought forward in 
the House of Lords ; but spuming the lukewarm temper 
of the Rockingham Whigs, ho placed himself before the 
nation as the guide of the future, zealous for introducing 
“ a more full and equal representation.”* His patriotism* 

* Vote of the Common Council of London, May 14, 1770. Motion of 
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■was fruitless for that generation ; light oh representa- 
tive reform was not to break on England from tho 
House of Lords. But America was an essential part 
of the English world. To New England tho men of 
tho days preceding the ill-starred Commonwealth had 
homo their ideas of government, and there tho system 
of an adequate, uncorriipt and equal representation 
existed in undimmed lustre. There tho people annually 
came together in > their towns, annually elected their 
representatives and gave thorn instructions which were 
sacredly obeyed. 

Tho instructions which the town of Boston, adopting 
the language of the younger Quincy, this year addressed 
to the faithful representatives of its choice, cited the 
journals of the House of Lords in evidence of “ a des- 
perate plan of imperial despotism,” which was to bo 
resisted if necessary, “ even unto the uttermost and 
therefore recommended martial virtues, valour, intre- 
pidity, military emulation, and, above all, tho firm and 
lasting union of the colonies. 

The document could not increase tho zeal of the 
patriots of Boston ; Hutchinson made a effective use of 
it to quicken the apprehensions of the Ministry ; and 
its reception contributed to produce that new set of 
measures, which hastened American independence by 
seeking to crush its spirit.* England assumed, that 

Lord Chatham, May 14, 1770; in Chat. Corr. iil 457. Chatham to tlio 
Loi&dou Deputation, Juno 1, 1770. ^ Hutchinaon'fl History, iil 290. 
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there existed a design for a general revolt, when there 
only existed a desire to resist “innovations;” but the 
inference was a just one, that between the opinions of 
the House of Lords and those of the town of Boston, 
the difference was irreconcilable. 

The eagerness of Hutchinson to keep Bernard’s 
favour and ingratiate himself with Hillsborough, in* 
duced him to call the newly elected legislature, as ho 
had done the last, to Cambridge, “ Not the least 
shadow of necessity,” said the House in its remon- 
strance, “ exists for it. Prerogative is a discretionaiy 
power vested in the King only for the good of the 
subject.” Hutchinson had over-acted his part ; and 
now found himself embarrassed by his own arbitrary 
order, for which he dared not assign the true reason 
and could not assign a good one. The House censured 
his conduct by a vote of ninety-six against six, and 
refused to proceed to any other business than that of 
organising the government. Thus Hutchinson opened 
his admim'stration with a foolish strife, wantonly pro^ 
Yoked, and promising no advantage whatever to British 
authority. 

Meantime a most elaborate paper on the disorders in 
America, was laid before the British Council. Long 
and earnest deliberations ensued.- On the one side, 
Hillsborough pressed impetuously for the execution of 
his plans, as the only means of arresting the progress of 
America towards independence ; while Lord North, 
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■with better judgment, was •willing to wait, being per- 
suaded that the associations for non-importation would 
fall asunder of themselves. 

Canada, Carolina, and Georgia, and oven Maryland 
and Virginia had increased their importations ; and 
New England and Pennyslvania had imported nearly 
one half as much as usual ; New York alone had been 
perfectly true to its engagement ; and its imports had 
fallen off more than five parts in six. It was impatient 
of a system of voluntary renunciation, which was so 
unequally kept ; and the belief was common, that if the 
others had adhered to it as strictly, all the grievances 
would have been redressed.^ 

Merchants of New Yoric, therefore, consulted those of 
Philadelphia on agreeing to a general importation of all 
articles except of tea ; the Philadelphians favoured tho 
proposition, till a letter arrived fi‘om Franklin, urging 
them to persevere on their original plan.’ Sears and 
MacDougall in New York strenously resisted conces- 
sion ; but men went from ward to ward to take the 
opinions of the people ; and it was found that eleven 
hundred and eighty against three hundred were dis- 
posed to confine the restriction to tea alone.’ If any 

merchant should presume to break through the non- 

• 

* W. S. Johnson to Gov. Trumbull, March 6, 1770. 

3 Franklin’s Works, vii 468, 469. Compare too, W. k Johnson to Gqv. 
Trumbull, May 21, 1770. 

^ e.fclden to Hillsborough, July 7, 1770. J. Duane to W. S. Johnson, 
Juno 15, 1770. 
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iinportation agreement, except in concert with the 
several provinces, the goods imported should be burnt 
as soon as landed, and I am ready to peril my life in 
the attempt.” Such were the words of Isaac Sears at 
a public meeting of the resolute patriots. The decision 
was on the balance ; an appeal was again taken to the 
people; and as it appeared that a majority favoured 
resuming importations, the packet of July which had 
been detained for a few days, sailed before the middle 
of the month with orders for all kinds of merchandise 
excepting tea,* “ Send us your old liberty pole, as you 
can have no further usd for it,”® said the Philadelphians, 
The students at Princeton burnt the New York mer- 
chants’ letter by the hands of the hangman, Boston 
tore it into pieces and threw it to the winds.® South 
Carolina, whose patriots had just raised the statue to 
Chatham, read it with disdainful anger. But there 
was no help ; Lord North had reasoned so far cor-* 
rectly ; the non-importation agreement had been 
sacredly enforced by New York alone, and now trade 
between America and England was open in everything 
but TEA. . 

1 Golden to Hillsborough, July 10, 1770; A. Golden to A. Todd, July 11, 
1770; James Duane to W. S. Johnson, Dec. 9, 1770. 

2 A Gard from the Inhabitants of Philadelphia &o., July, 1770. 

* Votes at a full meeting of the Trade at Fanouil Hall, July 24, 1770. 
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MARTIAL LAW INTRODUCKD INTO MASSACHUSETTS — HILLS- 
BOROUGH’S ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

July — October, 1770. 

Greater joy was- never shown than prevailed in 
London at the news that America was resuming com- 
mercial intercourse. The occasion invited corresponding 
concessions, which Lord North would have willingly 
made, but the majority of his colleagues had been led 
to consider “ the state of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay more desperate than over; and on the 6th of July 
the King in Council gave an order making a beginning 
of martial law within that province, and preparing the 
way for closing the port of Boston. 

Hutchinson paid court by acting in the same spirit ; 
and in July once more summoned the legislature to 
Cambridge. For this repeated injury to the public 
service* of tho colony, ho continued to ofier no other 
excuse than the King’s will. The highest advocate for 


^ State of the DlsorderB, Confusion, and Misgovoruuieut, &c. &c. 
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the divine right of regal power had never gone so far as 
to claim that it might he used at caprice. There w{is 
no precedent for the medsure but during the worst of 
times in England or in France, where a Parliament had 
sometimes been worried into submission by exile. 

The Assembly expressed in the strongest terms the 
superiority of the legislative body to royal instructidns ; 
and in answer to the old question of what is to be done 
upon tho abusive exercise of the prerogative, they went 
back to tho principles of the revolution, and adopted the 
words of Locke : “ In this as in all other cases, where 
they have no judge on earth, the people have no remedy 
but to appeal to Heaven.” They drew a distinction 
between tho King and his servants, and attributed to 
“ wicked ministers ” the daring encroachments on their 
liberty, as well as “ the impudent mandate ” to one 
house, “ to rescind an excellent resolution of a former 
one.” 

Hutchinson made haste to expose his sovereign per- 
sonally to contempt. On the 3rd day of August he 
communicated to the house that the instruction to 
rescind, which they had called an impudent mandate, 
was an order from the King himself, whose “ immediate 
attention,” ho assured them, they would not bo able 
“to escape.” In this manner the royal dignity and 
character were placed on trial before a colonial 
assembly, and monarchy itself was losing all its halo. 

The session had passed without tho transaction of 
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any business, when, near the evening of Saturday, the 
8th day of September, Hutchinson received the order 
which had been adopted in JUy by the King in Council, 
and which marks the beginning of a system of measures 
having for their object the prevention of American 
independence. The harbour of Boston was made the 
“ rendezvous of all ships stationed in North America,” 
and the fortress which commanded it was to be delivered 
up to such officer as Gage should appoint,* to be gar- 
risoned by regular troops, and put into a respectable 
state of defence.® At the same time Hutchinson received 
from Gage the direction to surrender up Castle William 
to Dalrymple. But the charter of Massachusetts pur- 
posely and emphatically reserved to its governor the 
command of the militia of the colony and of its forts ; 
the castle had been built and garrisoned by the colony 
itself at its own expense ; to take the command from 
the civil governor and bestow it on the commander-in- 
chief, was a plain violation of the charter, as well as of 
immemorial usage. For a Hutchinson hesitated ; ® 
but what was a scmple about the charter rights of 
Massachusetts, compared with the favour of Hillsborough 
and the King? On second thoughts he resolved to 
obey the order at once. Early on Monday, Dalrymple 
hastened to the castle, provided with a power to 

^ HillBborough to HutcbiDSon, July, 1770. 

, 5 Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, to wliom the State of the 
American Colonies wa.s referred, and wliich was adopted, July d, 1770. 

3 Hutchinson to Qenoi'al Qage, September 9, 1770. 
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substitute regular ttoops for the provincial sentries., 
Hutchinson then repaired to the council chamber, and 
enjoining secrecy on the 'members upon their oaths, 
divulged to them his instructions. The council was 
struck with amazement, for tho town was very quiet, 
and the measure seemed a wanton provocation. “ Docs 
not the charter,” they demanded of him, “ place the 
command of tho castle in the governor 1 ” After a 
secret discussion which lasted for two hours, till 
Dalrymple had had time to take possession, he entered 
his carriage which was waiting at the door, hurried to tho 
Neck, stole into a barge, and was rowed to the castle. 
The officers and garrison were discharged without a 
moment’s warning ; Hutcliiiison delivered up the keys 
to Dalrymple, and in the twilight retired to his country 
house at Milton.' But ho was so haunted by fear as to 
dread being waylaid; and the next day, as ho and 
Bernard had done five years before, he fled for safety to 
tho castle, where ho passed every night for the rest of the. 
week. His fears were groyndless. The people of Boston, 
especially Samuel Adams, were indignant at the breach 
of their charter; the act was a commencement of 
civil war. Yet the last appeal was not to be made 
without some prospect of success, and the castle 
remained in the possession of England for five and a 
half years. 

A fleet in tho harbour of Boston, a fort garrisoned 

* HutchioBon to Sir Francis Bernard, Sept. 16 , 1770, 
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and commanded “by the regular troops and threatening 
it at any moment with a total loss of its commerce, wore 
the invention of the Ministry to coerce the town into 
unresisting obedience. Distrust, injury, and menace 
were the chosen medicines against rebellion. “Asa 
citizen of the world,” cried Turgot, “ I see with joy the 
approach of an event which more than all the books of 
the philosophers will dissipate the puerile and sanguinary 
phantom of a pretended exclusive commerce, I speak 
of the separation of tho British colonies from their 
metropolis, which will soon be followed by that of all 
America from Europe. Then, and not till then, will 
tho discovery of that part of the world become for us 
truly useful. Then it will multiply our enjoyments far 
more abundantly than when we bought them by tor- 
rents of blood.” ‘ 

Hillsborough, too, was possessed with the apprehension 
that tho idea of independence would indeed be realised, 
unless he could persuade all but the abettors of “ a few 
desperate men ” ® to see the necessity of restoring tho 
authority of the supreme legislature by a reform of the 
constitution of Massachusetts Bay.” “ No more time,” 
said ho, “ should be lost in deliberation,” and he exerted 
all his power to establish the binding obligation of tho 
decisions of the Privy Council and the decrees of 
Parliament. 


^ Turgot to Tucker. GSuvres do Turgot, ii. 802. 

3 Ilillbborough to Hutchinson, No. 42, October 3, 1770. 
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The veiy day on which Hillsborough commenced his 
fixed purpose of subverting the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, its two houses, which had been called to Cam- 
bridge, having summoned all absent members,' were 
keeping a day of fksting, solemn prayer and humiliation. 
“We have,” said Hutchinson, “many people who are 
enthusiasts, and believe they are contending for tho 
cause of God.”** Some days after their solemn communing 
with Heaven, the house, which heretofore had refused to 
proceed to business away from Boston, expressed alarm 
at the new additional and insupportable grievances under 
which the colony laboured, and after a protest, entered 
on an inquiry into the state of the province, “ with a view 
to a radical redress of its grievances.”® At the same time 
Hutchinson, with whom Hillsborough was interchanging 
private letters, sent word that “ no measure could have 
been pitched upon more proper than the possession of 
the harbour of Boston by the King’s troops and ships,” 
as a mark of royal resentment, and a preparation for 
further measures.* Conspiring ® vrith fiercer zeal than 

1 Hutchiusou to J. Powuall, Boston, Sept 80, 1770. 

^ Hutchinson to AVhately, October 3, 1770. 

^ Bradford’s State Papers, 257, 258. Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Oct 9, 
1770. 

* Hutchinson to Lord Hillsborough, Private, Boston, October. 26, 1770. 
Hillsborough’s private letters are missing. 

• The authorities are, Hillsborough to Hutchinson, Oct 3, 1770 ; Hutch- 
inson to Hillsborough, Oct 9, 1770; Same to Same, later in October, in 
Hutchinson’s MSS. iii. 22, 23, and printed in the Remembrancer for 1776, 
L 158; Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Oct 20. 1770; Hutchinson’s 
private letter to Hillsborough, Oct 26, 1770, ii. 181 ; Hutchinson to an 
official person not named, I suppose Secretary Pownall, Oct. 22, 1770, and 
other letters. 
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ever agamst the liberties of his native country, he advised 
not a more change of tlie mode of electing the council, but 
“a bill for the vacating or disannulling the charter in all its 
parts, and leaving it to the King to settle the government 
by a royal commission.” Yet as Hillsborough and the 
King seemed content with obtaining the appointment of 
the council, Hutchinson suppressed his misgivings, con- 
sidered how the change could be carried into effect, and 
forwarded lists from which the royal councillors were to 
be named. “ If the kingdom,” said he, “ is united and 
resolved, I have but very little doubt we shall bo as tame 
as lambs.” He presented distinctly the option either to 
lay aside taxation as inexpedient, and to wait till the 
colonies should submit from weariness, — a policy against 
which all his letters protested, — or to deal with the 
inhabitants as being “ in a state of revolt.” * After that 
should be decided, he proposed to starve the colony into 
obedience by narrowing its commerce and excluding it 
from the fisheries. If this should fail, the military might 
bo employed to. act by their own authority, free from the 
restraints of civil government.’ Boston, ho thought, 
should be insulated from the rest of the colony, and 
specially dealt with ; and he recommended the example 
of Rorife, which, on one occasion, seized the leading men 

' Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Oct 20, 1770 j in Hutchinson’s MSS. 
iil 26 — 28. Compare with it Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, of August 4 , 
1770. 

Compare Hutchinson to Bernard, Oct 20, 1770, and Hutchinson’s History, 
iii. 32i. 
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in rebellious colonies, and detained them in the metro* 
polis as hostages. An Act of Parliament, curtailing 
Massachusetts of all the land east of the Penobscot, was 
a supplementary proposition.' 

Less occasion never existed for martial rule than at 
Boston. At the ensuing trial of Preston, every indul- 
gence was shown him by the citizens, Auchrauty, his 
counsel, had the disinterested assistance of John Adams 
and Quincy. The prosecution was conducted with 
languor and inefficiency ; the defence with consummato 
ability ; the judges wore the partisans of the prisoner 
and selected talesmen were put upon tho jury. As tho 
slaughter of tho citizens took place at night, it was not 
difficult to raise a plausible doubt whether it was Preston 
or some other person who had actually cried out to the 
soldiers to fire ; and on that ground a verdict of acquittal 
was obtained. Tho public acquiesced, but was offended 
at the manifest want of uprightness in the court. Quincy, 
who had taken part in tho defence, afterwards denied 
the propriety of the verdict, “The firmness of tho 
judges” in delivering opinions on “ principles of govern- 
ment,” was vaunted to obtain for them all much larger 
salaries, to bo paid directly by the Crown. The chief 
justice, who was a manufacturer, wanted, mireover, 
money in the shape of pay for some refuse cannon balls 
which the province had refused to buy.® 


* In Letters to Hillsborough and more distinctly to John Pownall. 
^ llutchiusou to Qcn. Qago, Boston, March 31, l77L 
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The trial of tlie soldiers, which followed a few 
weeks after, resulted in a verdict of manslaughter 
against each one of them who could be proved to have 
fired.* 

The self-possession which had marked the conduct 
of the town iu regard to the trial of Preston, appeared 
in the measures of the Assembly for the redress of their 
grievances. In selecting an agent to bring them before 
the King, Samuel Adams and about one-third of the 
House,'* following the advice of Joseph Heed, of Phila- 
delphia, gave their suffrages for Arthur Lee ; but by 
the better influence of Bowdoin and of the Minister 
Cooper,^ Benjamin Franklin, the greatest of the sons of 
Boston, was elected agent of the House, with Arthur 
Lee as his substitute. Franklin held under the Crown 
the office of Deputy-Postmastcr-General for America, 
and his son was a royal governor ; but his mind had 
reasoned on politics with the same freedom from pre- 
judice which marked his investigations into the laws of 


^ Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, Dec. 6, 1770, and more fully, Dec, 10, 
1770. If there had been evidence of all having fired, they would have 
convicted all of manslaughter, but it was agreed on all hands, that no more than 
seven guns were fired, consequently one was innocent. Two, as several 
witnesses swore, fired and killed three men. Of the other six, there was no 
certainty ^hich fired. If they had all been convicted, the jury would cer- 
tainly have found one guilty who was innocent, and they chose five guilty 
should escape rather than one innocent be convicted. These ape pretty good 
distinctions for an American jury. 

2 Samuel Adams to S. Sayre, Nov. 16, 1770. Hutchinson to Gov. Pownall, 
Nov. 11, 1770. 

'2 Samuel Cooper to B. Franklin, Nov. 6, 1770 ; in Franklin, vii* 499* 
Hutchinson to Qov. Pownall, Nov. 11, 1770. 
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nature ; and from questioning the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies externally, he had been led to the con- 
viction, that the colonies origimdly were constituted 
distinct states : that the legislative authority of Par- 
liament over them was an usurpation ; that Parliament 
was not supreme, nor the American assemblies subordi- 
nate ; that the American assemblies with the King, had 
a true legislative authority, which ought not to bo 
limited by his Parliament in Great Britain ; and that 
the keeping up a standing army in America, without 
the consent of the colonial assemblies had no sanction 
in the Constitution.^ From the knowledge that these 
were his principles, and from confidence in his integrity 
and ability, the House readily confided the redress of 
their grievances to his care.’ 

At the time when Franklin was thus called by the 
people of Massachusetts to be their mediator with the 
mother country, he was sixty-four years of ago. His 
largo experience had ripened his judgment, without 
impairing the vigour of his mind ; and he still retained 
the kindly benignity of manner, genial humour, and 
comprehensiveness of observation, which made him 
everywhere welcome. The difficult service demanded 
of him by the colony of his nativity, was rendered 
with exemplary fidelity and disinterestedness, amidst 

^ Benjamin Franklin to Samuel Cooper, London, Juno 8, 1770 ; in Franklin’s 
Writings, vii. 475. Compare also Franklin, iv, 408, vil 892, and vil 487 ; and 
Cooper to Franklin, Nov. 15, 1770, in Franklin, vii. 490. 

* See the letter of instructions- to B. Franklin, Nov. 6, 1770, written by 
Samuel Adams. 
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embarrassment of all kinds. Hutchinson took care 
to negatiye all appropriations for his salary;' and 
to remind Hillsborough not to recognise him as 
an agent. 

' Compare ITutclunaoii to — , Nov. 17, 1770 ; and to , Nov. 26, 1770. 
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THE OKIGIN OF TENNESSEE— HILUSBOBOUGH S ADMINISTRATION 
OP THE COLONIES CONTINUED. 

October, 1770 — June, 1771. 

The colonisation of the west was ono of the great 
objects, ever promoted by Franklin. No ono had more 
vividly discerned the capacity of the Mississippi valley 
not only to sustain commonwealths, but to connect 
them with the world by commerce ; and when' the 
Ministers would have rejected the Fort Stanwix 
Treaty,^ which conveyed from the Six Nations an 
inchoate title to the immense territory, southwest of 
the Ohio, his influence secured its ratification, by orga- 
nising a powerful company to plant a province in that 
part of the country, which lay back of Virginia between 
the Alleghanies and a line drawn from the Cumberland 
Gap to the inouth of the Scioto.® 

Virginia resisted the proposed limitation of her 

* W, S. JohnBon to Joseph Chew, Feb. 18, 1770. 

^ Seo the elaborate Petition of Benjamin Franklin to Congress, Passy, Feb. 
20, 1780 ; not in his Works. 
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jurisdiction, as &ta1 to her interests ; ’ earnestly 
entreating an extension of her borders westward to the 
Tennessee river. It would be tedious to rehearse 
the earnest pleas of tlio colony ; the hesitation of 
Hillsborough, who wished to pacify her people, and yet 
to confine her settlements ; the entreaties of Botetourt ; 
the adverse representations of the Board of Trade ; the 
meetings of agents with the beloved men of the Che- 
rokees. On the 17th of October, two days after the 
death of Botetourt, a treaty conforming to the decision 
of the British cabinet, was made at the congress oi‘ 
Lochaber,* confining the ancient dominion on the north- 
west to the mouth of tlie Kenawha, while on the south 
it extended only to within six miles of the llolston 
river.® The Cherokees would willingly have ceded 
more land ; and when in the following year the line 
was run by Bonelson for Virginia, their chief con- 
sented that it should cross from the Holston to the 
Louisa,* or Kentucky river, and follow it to the 
Ohio. But the change was disapproved in England, 
so that the great body of the west, unencumbered by 
valid titles, was happily reserved for the self-directed 
emigrant. 

The people of Virginia and others were exploring 
and marking all the richest lands, not only on the 

‘ Washington to Botetourt, April 15, 1770; Writings, ii. 357. 

.2. Treaty of Lochaber, in Mr. President Nelson’s No. 8, of Dofc. 1770. 

* Superintendent Stuart to Lord Botetourt, Lochaber, Oct. 26, 1770. 

* Lord Dunmore to Hillsborough, Marcli, 1770. 
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Redstone and other waters of the “Monongahela, but 
along the Ohio, as low as the Little Kenawha ; ^ and 
with each year were getting further and fiirther 
down the river. When Washington, in 1770, having 
established for the soldiers and officers who had served 
with him in the French war, their right to two hundred 
thousand acres in the western valley, went to select 
suitable tracts, he was obliged to descend to the Great 
Kenawha. As ho iloated in a canoe down the Ohio, 
whoso banks he found enlivened by innumerable turkeys 
and other wild fowl, with many deer browsing on the 
shore, or stepping down to the w'ater’s edge to drink, 
no good land escaped his eye. Where the soil and 
growth of timber were most inviting, ho would walk 
through the woods, and set his mark on a maple, or 
elm, a hoop-wood, or ash, as the corner of a soldier’s 
survey ; ^ for he watched over the interests of his old 
associates in arms as sacredly as if he had been their 
trustee, and never ceased his care for them, till by his 
exertions, and “ by these alone,” ® he had secured to 
each one of them, or if they wore dead, to their heira, 
the full proportion of the bounty that had been promised. 
His journey to the wilderness was not without its 
pleasures ; he amused him.self with the sports of the 
forest, or observing now kinds of waterfowl, or taking 
the girth of the largest trees, one of which at a yard 

^ Waslxiugton’a Diary, in Writings, ii, 631. Wasliington, ii. 681. 

2 Washington’s Diary, Writings, ii. 628. 

^ Life of Washington by JaroH Sparks, i. 119, 120. 
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from the ground, measured within two indies of fivc- 
and-forty feet. His fame had gone before him ; the 
Red Men received him in council with public honours. 
Nor did he turn homewards without inquiring of 
Nicholson, an Indian interpreter, and of Conolly,’ an 
intelligent forester, the character of the country further 
west. From these eye-witnesses he received glowing 
accounts of the climate, soil, good streams, and plentiful 
game that distinguished the valley of the Cumberland. 
There he was persuaded a new and most desirable 
government might be established.' 

At that time Daniel lioon was still exploring the 
land of promise.* Of forty adventurers, who from the 
Clinch river plunged into the west under the lead of 
James Knox, and became renowned as “the long 
liunters,” * some found their way down tho Cumberland 
to the limestone bluff, where Nashville stands, and 
where the luxuriant, gently undulating fields, covered 
with groves of beech and walnut, were in tho undis- 
puted possession of countless buffaloes, whose bollowings 
resounded from hill and forest.* 

Sometimes trappers and restless emigrants, boldest 
of their class, took the risk of crossing tho country from 
Carolina to the Mississippi ; but of those who perished 
by the way. no tradition preserves tho names. Others, 

* Pr. Conolly in Washington, ii. 533. - Coon’s Autobiography. 

•*' Monette s Valley, i. 355 ; Butler’s Kentucky, 18, IH. 

* Ramsey’s Annals of Tennessee, 105. Haywood’s Civil and Political 
History of Tennessee, 77. 
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following tlie natural highways of the west, descended 
from Pittsburg, and from Red-stone creek, to Fort 
Natchez. The pilot, who conducted the party of which 
Samuel Wells and John Macintire were the chiefs, was 
so attracted by the lands round the fort, that he pro- 
mised to remove there in the spring with his wife and 
family, and believed a hundred families from North 
Carolina ’ would follow. 

Tlie zeal of hunters and emigrants outran the con- 
cessions of the Board of Trade. This year, James 
Robertson, from the home of the regulators in North 
Carolina, a poor and unlettered forester, of humble 
birth, but of inborn nobleness of soul, cultivated maize 
on the Watauga. The frame of the heroic planter was 
robust ; his constitution hardy ; ho trod the soil as if he 
were its rightful lord. Intrepid, loving virtue for its 
own sake, and emulous of honourable fame, he had self- 
possession, quickness of discernment, and a sound 
judgment. Wherever he was thrown, on whatever ho 
was engaged, he knew how to use all the means within 
his reach, whether small or great, to their proper end ; 
seeing at a glance their latent capacities, and devising 
the simplest and surest way to bring them forth ; and 
so he became the greatest benefactor of the early 
settlers of Tennessee, confirming to them peace, secu- 
ring their independence, and leaving a name blessed 

* Letter dated Fort Natchez, July 19, 1770. Compare Hillsborough to 
Chester, Oct 3, 1770 ; Gage to Hillsborough, April 24, 1770. 
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by tho esteem, and love, and praise of a common- 
wealth.' 

Ho was followed to the west by men from the 
same province with himself, where the people had no 
respite from the insolence of mercenary attorneys and 
officers, and were subjected to every sort of rapine and 
extortion.® 

There the courts of law offered no redress.* At the 
inferior courts the justices, who themselves wore impli- 
cated in the peculation of public money, named tho 
juries. Tho sheriff and receivers of taxes wore in 
arrears for near , seventy thousand pounds, of which 
more than two-thirds* had been irretrievably embezzled. 
In the northern part of the colony, where tho ownership 
of tho soil had been reserved to one of tho old proprie- 
taries, there was no land-office ; ® so' that the people 
who were attracted by the surpassing excellence ® of 
tho land could not obtain freeholds. Every art was 
employed to increase the expenses of suits of law ; and 
as some of the people in their wretchedness wreaked 
their vengeance in acts of folly and madness, they were 

* John Hayward’s Civil and Political IliHtory of the State of Tennessee, 
8^, 40. 

® Governor Martin to the Secretory of State, Hillsborough, August 30, 
1772. 

3 Petition of Orange County to Cliief Justice Howard, and to the associate 
justices Moore and Henderson, without date; presented perhaps to Henderson, 
Sept. 29, 1770. See Henderson to Tryon, Sept. 29, 1770, and inclosed in 
Tryon to Hillsborough, Oct. 20, 1 770. 

Postscript to Martin to Hillsborough, Jan. 30, 1772. 

* Tryon to Hillsborough, April 12, 1770. 

** Mariinto Hillsborough, Nov. 10, 1770, **The super-excellence of the soil.” 
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artfully misrepresented as enemies to the Constitution ; 
and the oppressor treacherously acquired the protection 
which was due to the oppressed. In March, 1 770, one 
of the associate justices reported that they could not 
enforce the payment of taxes. At the court in Sep- 
tember, tiie regulators appeared in numbers. “We 
are come down,” they said, “ with the design to have 
justice done ; ” they would have business proceed, but 
with no attorney except the King’s ; and finding that 
it had been resolved not to try their causes,^ some of 
them pursued Fanning and another lawyer, beat them 
with cow-skin whips, and laid waste Fanning’s house.® 

The assembly which convened in December, at 
Newbern, was chosen under a state of alarm and vague 
apprehension. Tryon had secured Fanning a seat, by 
chartering the toiVn of Hillsborough as a borough, but 
the county of Orange selected Herman Husbands as its 
representative, with great unanimity. The rustic 
patriot possessed a good reputation and a considerable 
estate, and was charged with no illegal act whatever ; 
yet he was voted a disturber of the public peace ; on 
the 20th of December was expelled the house and 
against the opinion of the council, and notwi thstan ding 
the want of evidence,* that he had been even an 
accessory to the riots at Hillsborough, Tryon seized 

* Judge Henderson to Tryon, Sept. 29, 1770. 

- Deposition of Ralph McNair, of Oct. 9, 1770. 

3 Oov. Tryon to See. Hillsborough, Jan. 31, 1771. 

* “No testimony being present to prove him an accessory to the riots at 
Hillsborough.” Tryon to the Sec., Jan. 31, 1771. 
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him under a warrant concerted with the chief justice,^ 
and kept him in prison without bail.* 

The Presbyterian party was the strongest in the 
house to conciliate its power, a law was passed for 
endowing Queen’s College in the town of Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg county a deceitful act of tolerance, 
which was sure to be annulled by the King in council. 
Put the great object of Tryon was the riot act, by 
which it was declared a felony for more than ten men 
to remain assembled after being required to disperse. 
For a riot committed before or after the publication of 
tho act, persons might be tried in any superior court, 
no matter how distant from their homes, and if within 
sixty days they did not make their appearance, Avhether 
with or without notice, they were to bo proclaimed 
outlaws, and to forfeit their lives with all their pi’operty.® 
Such was tho sanguinary method by which tho wrath of 
Fanning was to be appeased. In the wish to establish 
order, full license was given to tho ruthlessness of 
revenge. The governor also sent letters into the 
neighbouring counties, to ascertain how many would 
volunteer to serve in a military expedition against “ the 

1 Tryon to Hillsborough, Jan. 31, 1771 ; Letter from Nowbem, N. C., Oct. 
T), 1770. Letter from a Gentleman in N. C. to bis friend in New Jersey 
respecting tho Regulators in North Carolina; in Pennsylvania Journal of 
Oct. 8, 1771, and in Boston Gazette of Oct. 21, 1771. 

2 Judge Martin, ii. 269. “ Husbands remained several days in jail before 

ho could procure bail.” Worse than that ; several weeks, and was not bailed 
at all. ® Tryon to Hillsborough, with the laws of the schsion. 

See Acts of tho Session. Carnther’s Life of Caldwell, 77. 

Martin’s History of North Carolina^ ii. 269, 270. 
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rebels but the assembly by withholding grants of 
money, set itself against civil war. 

Try on’s smooth exterior and determined purpose had 
won for him at the Colonial Office the reputation of 
being the ablest governor in the thirteen colonies ; the 
death of Botetourt opened the way for his promotion to 
the chief magistracy of New York. The Earl of 
Duniiiore, a needy Scottish peer of the house of 
Murray, piissionato, narrow, and unscrupulous in his 
rapacity, had hardly taken possession of that govern- 
ment, when he was transferred to what was esteemed- 
the more desirable one of Virginia. But before he 
made the exchange, his avarice had involved him in 
a singular strife. Fees for grants of land had swollen 
the emoluments of office during the short administra- 
tion of Golden ; Dunmore demanded half of them as 
his perquisite ; and to make sure of four or five 
thousand pounds, prepared as chancellor to make, in 
the King’s name, a peremptory award in his own 
favour. He came over to amass a fortune, .and in 
his eageniess for sudden gain, cared as little for the 
policy of the ministers or Ids instructions from the 
Crown, as for the rights of property, the respective 
limits of jurisdiction of the colonies, or their civil and 
political privileges. To get money was the rule of 
conduct, which included his whole administrative policy. 

Dunmore did not remain in New York long enough to 
weary the legislature into a spirited resistance. Its mem- 
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bers remained- steadfast in their purpose to connect loyalty 
with their regard for American liberty. On a charge 
of contempt of their authority, they, kept MacDougall’ 
in prison during their session; at the same time, 
adopting the nomination made by Schuyler a year 
before,® they unanimously elected Edmund Burke, for 
whom his own country had no employment, their agent 
in England, allowing “ for his services at the rate of five 
hundred pounds per annum.” * 

This moderation might have persuaded the Ministry 
to conciliatoiy measures; it only raised a hope of 
producing divisions in America, by setting one province 
against another. “I can find bones to throw among 
them, to continue contention and prevent a renewal of 
their union,” ^ promised Hutchinson, now happy in the 
assurance of receiving from the tax on tea a salary of 
fifteen hundred pounds for himself as governor, while 
three hundred more were granted to the lieutenant- 
governor Oliver, who had long been repining at the 
neglect of his sufferings in behalf of the Stamp Act. 
Yet Samuel Adams did not .despair. “In every 
struggle,” said he, “ this country will : approve herself 
glorious in maintaining and defending her freedom 


* MacDougall’s Account, New Goal, Dec. 22, 1770, in New York Gazette of 
Dec. 24, 1770, and in Boston Gazette, No. 822. 

* Journals of N. Y. Assembly for 10 Goo. III., jip. 44, 51, and 59 . 

Journals, 11 Geo. III., p. 18. 

Hutchinson toMauduit^ Boston, Dec. 1770 ; H. C. iii. 68, 69, 70. 

* Samuel Adams to John Wilkes, Boston, Dec. 27, 1770. 
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and he was sure that the unreasonableness of Great 
Britain would precipitate the epoch of American 
independence. Soyth Carolina received his letters, still 
urging union, directing attention to the necessity of 
finding some more efficacious method of redress than a 
bare resolution to suspend commerce, and encouraging 
in the “ young men,” the ambition “ of making themselves 
masters of the art military.”^ 

Zeal for the cause was not wanting in the south. 
The people had their “ tribunes” and most determined 
leaders in Thomas Lynch, praised by royalists as “ a- 
man of sense,” and inflexible firmness, Christopher 
Gadsden, the “ enthusiast in the cause,” ever suspicious 
“ of British moderation,” and John Mackenzie, whoso 
English education at Cambridge furnished him with 
arguments for the colonies.* 

On the 13th of December they met the planters, 
merchants, and mechanics of Charleston. Lynch who 
had come fifty miles on purpose, exerted all his 
eloquence ; and even shed tears for the expiring 
liberty of his country. lie was seconded by Gadsden 
and Mackenzie ; but South Carolina could neither 
continue non-importation alone ; nor by itself devise a 
new system. Its association was dissolved, like the 
rest ; the goods of importers which had been stored 

* Samuel Adams to Peter Timothy, of Charleston, South Carolina, Boston, 
Nov. 21, 1770. 

- Lieut. Gov, Wm, Bull, private letter to Hillsborough, Dec. 6, 1770. 
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by the general committee were delivered up, and in 
Charleston, the fourth largest city in the colonies, then 
having five thousand and thirty white inhabitimts, with 
five thousand eight hundred and thirty-three blacks,^ 
commerce resumed its wonted activity in everything 
but tea.* 

For a moment rumours of war between Great 
Britain and the united kings of Franco and Spain, gave 
hope of “ happy effects.” * But this also failed. 
England, following the impulse given by Lord Egmont 
during the administration of Grenville, had taken 
possession of the Falkland Islands, as forming the key 
to the Pacific. Spain, claiming all that part of tho 
world as her own, sent a fleet of five frigates which 
drove the English from their wooden block-house, and 
after detaining them twenty days left them to return to 
England. Tho English ministry, willing to abandon 
Port Egmont, demanded of tho Spanish government a 
disavowal of the seizure and its temporary restoration. 
Spanish pride .would have rejected the terms with 
disdain. “ They are the only propositions which tho 
British ministry could make ; ” said Choiseul, scoffing 
at the Spanish rodomontade. “ For heaven’s sake,” he 
wrote to the French minister at London, “do the 
impossible.; and persuade Prince Masserano to follow 
my instructions rather than those of his own court, which 

* Stftto of South Carolina, by Lieut. -Gov. Hull, Nov. 30, 1770. 

* Lieut,*Gov. Bull to tho Secretary of State, Dec. 13, 1770. 

Compare A. Eliot to T. Hollis, Jan. 20, 1771. 
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have not common sense.” Determined to preserve peace, 
Choiseul who would not have feared war for a great 
cause like the emancipation of the colonial world, 
checked the rashness of Spain and assumed tho 
direction of its diplomacy.’ But Weymouth was 
haughty and unreasonable. “War is inevitable,” said 
Harcourt to Choiseul. “If the English are bent on 
war,” wrote Choiseul to Frances, “ all that I can say is 
unavailing. But you will bo witness, that I did not 
wish it.”’ Lord North gained honour by allowing 
Weymouth to retire, and standing firmly for peace ; 
but it was Choiseul’s moderation which prevented a 
rupture. On the 24th of December the ablest French 
minister of the century was dismissed from office and 
exiled to Chanteloupe, not because he was impassioned 
for war, as his enemies pretended, but because ho was 
the friend of philosophy, freedom of industry, and 
colonial independence. Thoroughly a Frenchman, as 
Chatham was thoroughly an Englishman, he longed to 
renovate France that she might revenge the wounds 
inflicted on her glory. For this end ho had sought to 
improve her finances, restore her marine, reform her 


^ Grimaldi to Masserano, in French Archives ; Choiseul to Frances, October 
6, 1770; Choiseul to Frances, October 7, 1770. Frances to Choiseul, Nov. 4, 
1770 ; Choiseul to Frances, Noy. 4, 1770 ; Choiseul to Frances, Dec. 3, 1770^ 

* .Choiseul to Franck, December 6, 1770. ** Si les Anglais la veulent (la 
guerre), tout oe que je mande est inutile ; maia vous serez t^moin qiie je no 
la voulais pas, comme on le suppose.*’ Compare also the despatches of the 
British Ambassador to Lord Weymouth, December 14 and 16, 1770, which 
confirm exactly the desire of peace expressed by Choiseul. 
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army, and surround hor by allies. Marie Antoinette, 
the wife of the Dauphin, was a pledge for the friendship 
of Austria ; Prussia was conciliated ; while the family 
compact ensured at Naples and in the Spanish peninsula 
the predominance of France, which had nothing hut 
friends from the Bosphorus to Cadiz. 

It marks the sway of philosophy that crowds paid 
their homage to the retiring statesman ; he was dear to 
the parliaments he had defended, to men of letters he 
had encouraged, and to Frenchmen Avhose hearts beat 
for the honour of their land in its rivalry with England. 
His policy was so identified with the ambition, the 
sympathies, and the culture of his country, was so 
thoroughly national and so liberal, that it was sure to 
return, in spite of the royalist party and the court, and 
even though he himself was never again to bo entrusted 
with the conduct of affairs. The cause of royalty was, 
for the time, triumphant in the cabinets ; and had 
America then risen, she would have found no friends to 
cheer her on. 

At the same time the British ministry attracted to 
itself that part of the Opposition which was composed 
of Grenville’s friends. Now that he was no more, 
Suffolk became secretary of state, instead of Weymouth; 
and Thurlow being promoted, Wedderburne, whoso 
“ credit for veracity” Lord North so lately impeached, 
and who in his turn had denied to that minister 
“honour and respectability,” — refiised to go upon a 
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forlorn hope ; and with unblushing eflFrontery, leased 
his powers of eloquence to the government in return for 
the office of solicitor-general.' By these arrangements 
Lord North obtained twelve new votes,® 

But the moral power of the Ministry gained still 
more from the vehement clamour with which its 
opponents condemned the wise settlement of the 
question respecting the Falkland Islands. Sir Robert 
Walpole had yielded to a similar clamour and had yet 
lost his place ; Lord North won the praise of good 
men by resisting it, and securing peace without a' 
compromise of the public dignity. When the adminis- 
tration needed for its defence no more than the 
exposition of the madness of modern wars in the 
brilliant and forcible language of the moralist Johnson,® 
the applause of Adam Smith * was in accordance with 
the sentiment of the country. 

This was the happiest period in the career of Lord 
North. His system acquired stability in the confidence 
of the country ; and was sure of majorities in Parliament. 
No danger hung over him but from his own love of ease. 
“ He was seated on the Treasury bench between his 
attorney and solicitor-general,” his equals in ability, 
but most unlike him in character ; ® and it was his fatal 

* Kiug to Lord North, Dec. 19, 1770. 

3 Fi*anc6s to the Duke de Lavrilli^rc, interim Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
January 12, 1771. 

^ Johnson’s Thoughts on the Late Transactions respecting Falkland Islands, 
1771. * Masere’s Occasional Essays and Tracts, 178. 

^ Gibbon’s Memoirs of Hiraself. 
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error that he indulged in slumber when America required 
all his vigilance. 

The regulators of North Carolina gathered together 
in the woods on hearing that their representative had 
been expelled and arbitrarily imprisoned, and they 
themselves menaced with exile or death as outlaws. 
They had laboured honestly for their own support ; 
not living on the spoils of other men’s labours, nor 
snatching the bread out of other men’s hands. They 
accepted the maxim, that laws, statutes and customs 
which are against God’s law or nature are all null ; and 
that the practices of civil officers, who, contrary to law 
as well to reason, justice and equity, exacted illegal 
taxes and fees from the poor industrious farmers, were 
guilty of a worse crime than open robbery. They 
asked only that extortioners might be brought to fair 
trials, and the “ collectors of the public money called 
to proper settlements of their accounts.” * Honour and 
good faith now prompted them to join for the rescue of 
Husbands. 

Tryon was intimidated. Newborn might be attacked, 
and his newly finished palace, source of so much grati- 
fication to his vanity, of grievous texation to the people, 
might bo burned to the ground. Without some manifest 
sanction of law he dared no longer detain in custody 
the sturdy highlander who bad come down under the 
safeguard of his unquestioned election to the legislature. 

m 

* Petitions signed by one hundred and seventy-four, addressed to Chief 
Justice Martin, &c. Ac. 
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Eager to take advantage of the riot act, ho had> by 
special commission called the judges to meet at Newborn 
on the 6th of February. No sooner were they assembled 
than he conspired with the chief justice to get Husbands 
indicted for a pretended libel. But the grand jury 
refused to do the work assigned them, and the prisoner 
was set free.* 

Angry with the indocile jury, the governor by a now 
commission called another court for the 1 1 th of March, 
against which day he took care, by giving the strictest 
orders to the sheriffs, many of whom were defaulters, and 
by the indefatigable exertions of his own private secretary, 
to obtain jurors and witnesses suited to his purpose.® 
The liberation of Husbands having stopped the march 
of the regulators, it occurred to some of them on their 
return to visit Salisbury superior court.® On the 6th 
of March, about four or five hundred of them encamped 
in the woods near the ferry, on the western side of the 
Yadkin river. “ The lawyers are everything,” they 
complained. “ There should be none in the province.” 
“We shall be forced to kill them all.” “ There never 
was such an act as the riot act in the laws of Eng- 
land.” This was true ; the counsel to the Board of 
Trade, making his oflicial report upon that law, declared 

1 Tryon to Ilillsborougli, April 12, 1771. ^ Tryou to Hillsborough. 

* Colonels Frohock and Martin to Gov. Tryon, ISaliabury, March 18^ 1771. 

* Depositidn of Waighstill Avory. This deposition of one of Tryon's 
witnesses, taken alone, gives a very wrong view of the case. The letter of 
Frohook •nd Martin must be compared. They are adverse witnesses, but fiu* 
more candid than Aveiy. 
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its clause of outlawry “ altogether unfit for any part of 
the British Empire.” ^ “ We come,” said the chiefs in 

the regulators’ camp to an officer from Salisbury, “ with 
no intention to obstruct the court or to injure the person 
or property of any one ; but only to petition for a redress 
of grievances against officers taking exorbitant fees.” 
“ Why then,” it was asked, “ are some of you armed ? ” 
“ Our arms,” said they, “ are only to defend ourselves.” 
They were told that no court would be held on account 
of the disturbances ; but the very persons of whom they 
complained, finding them “ peaceably disposed beyond 
expectation,”® agreed with them that all differences with 
the officers of the county of Rowan should be settled by 
arbitration on the third Tuesday in May, The umpires 
being named, the regulators marched through Salisbury, 
gave three cheers, and quietly returned® tp their farms.* 
But Tryon and Panning were bent on revenge. On 
the 11th of March the court opened at Newborn ; with 
willing witnesses and a unanimous grand jury, sixty-one® 
indictments were readily found for felonies or riots against 
the leading regulators in Orange county, who lived two 
hundbed miles off, and many of whom had been at home 
during the riots of which they were accused. By law, 

' of Richard Jackson to the Board of Tnulo, on the Acts of the 

North Carolina Session, which began Dec. 5, 1771 ; Feb. 14, 1772. 

® From the letter of Frohock and Martin. 

^ Letters of Tryon and of Martin ; Caruthors in Life of Caldwell. 

* This account, given by tlio very officera of whom complaint was madof 
was^ the statement on the government side, not of the Rogulnt^^ See 
Frohock and Martin to Tryon, March 18, 1771. 

* Tryon to Hillsborough, April 12, 1771. 
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criminal jurisdiction belonged in the first instance to tlio 
district within which offences were charged to have been 
committed ; every one of the indictments were illegal ; ' 
and yet those charged with felony must appear within 
sixty days, or a vain and merciless governor will declare 
them outlaws. 

Armed with this authority to proscribe the principal 
men among the regulators, Tryon next received tho 
grand jury at tho palace, and volunteered to them to 
lead troops into tho western counties.® The obsequious 
body, passing beyond their proper functions, applauded 
his purjiibe, and the council acquiesced. To obtain the 
ncces.sary funds, which tho legislature had refused to 
provide, Tryon created a paper currency by drafts on 
the Treasury. 

The northern treasurer declined to sanction the 
illegal drafts, and in consequence, tho eastern counties 
took no part in tho scenes that followed ; but the 
southern treasurer complied. From Wilmington a 
body of militia, under the command of Waddel, was 
sent to Salisbury, while Tryon himself, having written a 
harsh rebuke of the agreement in Eowan county for 
arbitration, marched into Orange county. His progress 
was marked by tho dostniction of wheat-fields and 
orchards, the burning of every house which was found 
empty, the seizure of cattle, poultry, and all the produce 

' Opinion of Maurice Moore, one of tho associate judges. Jones’s Defence, 
60. Tryon to HiUsborough, 1771. 
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of the plantations. The terrified people ran together 
like sheep chased by a wolf, while Try on crossed the 
Eno and the Ilaw ; and the men who had been indicted 
at Newbern for felonies wero alrccady advertised as out- 
laws, when on the evening of the 1 4th ho reached the 
Great Alamance. 

t 

The little army under his command was composed of 
one thousand and eighteen foot soldiers, and thirty light 
horse, besides the officers.' The regulators \vho had 
been drawn together, not as insurgents, but from alarm 
— many, perhaps most of them, without guns — may 
have numbered rather more, and were cncai4pbd about 
five miles to the west of the stream. They gathered 
round James Hunter as their “ general ; ” and his 
superior capacity and dauntless courage won from the 
unorganised host implicit obedience and enthusiastic 
reverence.’' They M'cre almost in despair lost the 
governor “ would not lend a kind ear to the just com- 
plaints of the people.” Still on the evening of the 15th 
they entreated that harmony might yet be restored ; 
that “the presaged tragedy of warlike marching to 
meet each other might be prevented;” that the governor 
would give them leave to present “their petition,” and 
to treat for peace. 

^ The number of the army of Tryon is given exactly according to his own 
statement in a letter from New Yort, Aug. 1, 1771. As the Rogulatora were not 
counted, their number is a matter of mere conjecture. Tryon puts it at two 
thousand. One newspaper account at the time, says but three hun%ed took 
part in the battle. Compare the judicious Canithers, Life of Caldwell, 147. 

* Gov. Martin to Hillsborough, Maroh 8, 1772. 
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The next day Tryon crossed Alamance river, and 
marched out to meet the regulators. As he approached^ 
James Hunter and Benjamin Merrill,* a captain of 
militia, “ a man in general esteem for his honesty, 
integrity, piety, and moral good life,” received from 
him this answer : “ I require you to lay down your 
arms, surrender up the outlawed ringleaders, submit 
yourselves to the laws, and rest on the lenity of the 
government. By accepting these terms in one hour, 
you will prevent an effusion of blood, as you are at this 
time in a state of war and rebellion.” ^ 

Tho l^nands were utterly unjustifiable. No one of 
the regulators had been legally outlawed, or even 
legally indicted. The governor acted against law as 
against right, and by every rule deserved to bo resisted. 
Yet tho regulators reluctantly accepted tho appeal to 
arms, for they had nothing to hope from victory itself. 
Their courage was the courage of martyrs. 

The action began before noon, by firing a field-piece 
into the midst of the people. Many of the regulators, 
perhaps the larger number, retired ; but those who re- 
mained, disputed the field for two hours, fighting first in 
the open ground and then from behind trees, till at last, 
having nearly expended their ammunition,® Hunter and 


* Letter from North Carolina, July 24, 1771. 

* Tryon to the people now assembled in arms, who style themselves 
Regulators. 

* Trypn to nUlsborough, “ They left behind them little ammunition.*' 
Compare Canithers. 
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liis men were compelled to retreat.* Nine of the King’s 
troops were killed, and sixty-one, wounded.* Of the re- 
gulators, above twenty fell in battle, besides the wounded.* 
Some prisoners were taken in the 2>ursuit. Before sun- 
set, Tryon had returned in triumph to his camp. 

The next day, James Few, one of the prisoners, was, 
by the governor’s ordcra, hanged on a tree as an 
outlaw ; and bis parents ruined by tho destruction of 
their estate. Then followed one proclamation after 
another,'* excepting from mercy outlaws and prisoners, 
and promising it to none others but those who should 
take an oath of allegiance, pay taxes, subij^t to the 
laws, and deliver up their arms. 

After this Tryon proceeded to tho Yadkin to join 
Waddcl, who had incurred some danger of being cut 
off. Waddel then moved through the south-western 
counties, unmolested, except that in Mecklcnburgh his 
ammunition was blown up,® . while Tryon turned back, 
living at free quarters on the regulators,® forcing them 
to contribute all kinds of provisions, and burning the 
houses, and laying waste and destroying the plantations 
of every outlaw.’ 

* Loiter from North Carolina, July 24, 1771. 

Official return of the killod and wounded. 

3 Martin’s Hist, of North Carolina, ii. 282. 

* Proclamation of Tryon, May 17, and others. 

^ Tiyon’s Proclamation of June 11, excepting from the ainneflty, “all con- 
cerned in blowing up General WaddeVs ammunition in Mocklenburgh. 

® Tryon to Hillsborough, Aug. 1, 1771. ** The commissary had not occasion 
ii) 'purchase any provision for the troops, from the 16 th of May, till they 
quitted their settlements the 20th of June.’* ^ Postscript to tho same letter. 
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On the 9 th of June he arrived at Hillsborough, 
where the court awaited him. His first work was a 
proclamation inviting “ every person ” to shoot Herman 
Husbands, or James Hunter, or Belknap Howell, or 
William Butler ; and offering a hundred pounds and a 
thousand acres of land, as a reward for the delivery of 
either of them alive or dead. Then twelve men, taken 
in battle, were tried, and brought in guilty of treason ; 
and on the 19th of June, six of them were hanged 
under the eye of the governor, who himself marked 
the place for the gallows, gave directions for clearing 
the field, and sketched in general orders the line of 
inarch of the army to the place of execution, with the 
station of each company round the gallows. The 
victims died bravely. It is yet kept in memory, how 
Benjamin Merrill met his fate in the most heroic 
manner, sustained by the pious affection of his chil- 
dren, and declaring that he died at peace with his 
Maker, in the cause of his country.* 

The next day Tryon, having gratified himself with 
the spectacle, and taking care to make the most of the 
confiscated lands, which were among the best on the 
continent, left Hillsborough, and on the 30th. sailed to 
take possession of the government* of New York, 
leaving the bui’dcn of an illegally contracted debt of 
more than forty thousand pounds. So general was the 

* For this there are contemporary statements in letters from North 
Carolina of July 22, and Aug. 12, 1771 ; in Boston Gazette, 849, 3, 1 ; and 
8.53, 2, 3. ‘ Hillaborough to Tiyoii, Feb. 11, 1771. 
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disgust, that his successor dared not trust the people 
with the immediate election of a new assembly,' though 
terror and despair had brought six thousand of the 
regulators to submission.® 

The governors of South Carolina and of Virginia, 
were requested not to harbour the fugitives. But the 
far wilderness offered shelter beyond the mountains, 
and the savages seemed comparatively mild protectors. 
Without concert, instinctively impelled by discontent, 
and the wcarisonieness of life exposed to bondage, men 
crossed the Alleghanies, and descending into the basin 
of the Tennessee, made their homes in the valley of the 
Watauga. There no lawyer followed them ; there no 
King’s governor came to bo their lord ; there the flag 
of England never waved. They rapidly extended their 
settlements ; by degrees they took possession of the 
more roinantic banks of the broader Nollichucky, whose 
sparkling waters spring out of the tallest mountains in 
the range. The climate was invigorating ; the health- 
giving westerly wind blew at all seasons; in spring 
the wild crab-apple filled the air with the sweetest of 
perfumes. A fertile soil gave to industry good crops 
of maize ; the clear streams flowed pleasantly without 
tearing floods ; whore the closest thickets of spruce 
and rhododendron flung the cooling shade furthest 
over the river, trout abounded. The elk and the red 

' Martin to Hillsborough, 1771. 

- rresidont Uazol of North Carolina Council to Hilltsborough, July 4, 1771. 
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deer were not wanting in the natural parks of oak and 
hickory, of maple, elm, black ash, and buckeye. Of 
quails, and turkeys, and pigeons, there was no end. 
The golden ecagle built its nest on the topmost ledge of 
the mountain, and might be seen wheeling in wide 
circles high above the pines, or dropping like a meteor 
upon its prey. The black bear, whose flesh was held 
to be the most delicate of meats, grow so fat upon the 
abundant acorns and chestnuts, that he could bo run 
down in a race of three hundred yards ; and sometimes 
the liuntcrs gave chase to the coward panther, strong 
enough to beat ofi" twenty dogs, yet flying from one. 
Political wisdom is not sealed up in rolls and parchments. 
It welled up in the forest, like the waters from the hill- 
side. To acquire a peaceful title to their lands, the 
settlors despatched James Kobertson * as their envoy to 
the council of the Chcrokees, from whom he obtained 
sincere promises of confidence and friendship, and 
a lease of the territory of the infant colony. For 
government, its members came together as brothers 
in convention, and already in 1772, they founded 
a republic by a written association,* appointed their 

own magistrates, James Robertson among the first ; 

0 

framed laws for their present occasions; and “set 
to the people of America the dangerous example 
of erecting themselves into a separate state, distinct 

* Haywood's Hist, of TexmesseOy 42, 

^ Haywood's History of Tennoesee, 41 ; J. Q. M. Bomsoy's Annals of 
Tennessee, 107. 
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from, and independent of the authority,” of the 
British king.' 

Fanning, who followed Tryon to the north, extolled 
his patron as the ablest supporter of government.* 
“ I shall leave to your lordship’s reflections the tendency 
this expedition has had on the frontiers of every colony 
in British America,” was the self-laudatory remark of 
Tryon to Hillsborough.* The insolent extortioners and 
ofiicers, whom the regulators had vainly sued for 
redress, taunted them with, their ill fortune, saying, 
“ Alamance is your court of record.” * Yet the record 
was not closed. In the old counties of Orange and 
•Mecklenburgh, tho .“overhiU” glades of Carolina, and 
the little band of mountaineers who planted the com- 
monwealth of Tennessee, a blood-thirsty governor, in 
his vengeful zeal for the Crown, had treasured up wrath 
for the day of wrath. 

^ The noaroBt colitemporaiy authority is Dunmore to Dartmouth, May 
1(5, 1774. 

Now York Gazette of Sept. 9, 1771. 

^ Tryon to Hillsborough, New York, Aug. 1, 1771, 

^ Boston Gazette, July 22, 1771 ; 849, 2, 3. 


, NOTE. 

The successor, of Tryon reached Carolina in August, 1771, and drank in all 
the accounts of tlie ** glorious spirit,** which had defeated the regulators near 
the Alamance. The next year ho made a tour into Oraugo county. The 
result of his observations is best given in his own words. 

Exxiuci OF A Lettku ftom JoBiAU Mautik (the brother of Samuel Mui tiu, 
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who wounded Wilkes in a duel in 1763), Governor of North Carolina, to the 
Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

North Carolina, Hillsborottoh, 
August 30, 1772. 

* * * * T&y progress through this country, my Lord, hath opened my 

eyes exceedingly, with respect to the commcitions and discontents that have 
lately prevailed in it. I now see most clearly, that they have been provoked 
by insolence, and cruel advantages taken of the people’s ignorance by 
mercenary tricking attorneys, clerks, and other little officers, who have 
practised upon them evci*y sort of rapine and extortion ; by which having 
brought upon themselves their just resentment, they engaged government in 
their defence by artful misrepresentations, that the vengeance the wretched 
people in folly and madness aimed at their heads, was directed against the 
constitution ; and by this stratagem they threw an odium upon the injured 
people, that by degrees begot a prejudice, which precluded a full discovery of 
their grievances. Thus, my Lord, as far as I have been able to discover, the 
resentment of govermnont was craftily worked up against the oppressed, and 
the protection which tlic oppressors treacherously acquired, where the 
injured and ignorant people expected to find it, drove them to acts of 
desperation and confederated them in violence, which as your Lordship 
knows, inducod bloodshed ; and I verily believe necessarily. Iiupurios of this 
sort, my Lord, I am sensible are invidious ; nor would anything but a sense 
of duty have drawn from me these opinions of the principles of the post 
troubles of this country. « ♦ * • 

"Diligent inquiry has not as yet brought to light a copy of the written Consti- 
tution adopted by the Settlers of Eastern Tennessee. Its existence was ascer- 
tained by Haywood, the careful historian of that commonwealth. Ramsay has 
adopted all that was preserved by Haywood, and has added the results of his 
own persevering rosearchos. To these authorities I am able to subjoin the 
evidence of a contemporary witness. In a letter from the Governor of Virginia 
to the British Secretary of State, pleading strongly in favour of the propriety 
of making grants of land at the West, in Illinois, ho derives his strongest 
argument from the establishment of this very Republic of Watauga. 

Extract of a letter from the Earl of Dunmore, Governor of Vii^ia, to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, Secretary of State. 

Williamsburg, May 16, 1774. 

* * * Whatever may bo the law with respect to the title, there are, I 
think, divers reasons which sliould induce his Majesty to comply with the 
petition, so far at least, as to admit the petitioners and their acquisitions, if 
not into this government, into some other. For if the title should he thought 
defective, it would still, at such a distance from the seat of any authority, be 
utterly impracticable to void it, or prevent the occupying of the lands, which 
being kuowii to bo of an extraordinary degree of fertility, experience shows 
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nothing (so fond as tho Americans are of migration,) can stop the concourse of 
pcoplo that actually begin to draw toward them ; and should the petition bo 
rejected, your lordship may assure yourself, it is no chimerical conjecture, 
that, so for from interrupting the progress of their settlement, it would have 
a direct contrary tendency, by forcing tlie people to adopt a form of govern- 
ment of their own, which it would bo easy to frame in such a manner as to 
prove an additional encouragement to all the dissatisfied of every other 
government, to flock to that. In effect, we have an example of tho very case, 
there being actually a set of people in the back part of this colony, bordering 
on the Cherokee country, who flnding they coiild not obtain titles to tho land 
they fancied, under any of tho neighbouring governments, have settled upon 
it without, and contented themselves with becoming in a manner tributaiy 
to the Indians, and have appointed magistrates, and framed laws for their 
present occasions, and to all intents and purposes, erected themselves into, 
though an inconsiderable, yet a separate state ; tho consctpience of which may 
prove hereafter detrimental to the poaco and security of the other colonies; 
it at least sets a dangerous example to the people of America, of forming 
governments distinct from and independent of hisMtijcsty’s authority. * * * 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


OKEAT BRITAIN CENTRES IN ITSELF POWER OVER ITS COLO- 
NIF.S— HILLSBOROUGH’S ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES 
CONCLUDED. 

July, 1771 — August, 1772. 

The King steadily pursued the system of concen- 
trating all power over the colonies ; but so gradually 
that a sudden, complete collision with ancient usage 
was avoided. If the charter of the province had 
been taken away,' oven the moderate would have held 
themselves absolved from their allegiance.* But the 
appointment of a native Bostonian as governor, seemed 
to many a pledge of relenting ; and his plausible pro- 
fessions hushed the people into silence. “ The glorious 
spirit of liberty is vanquished and left without hope 
but in a miracle,” said desponding patriots. “ 1 confess, 
said Samuel Adams, “ we have, as Wolfe expressed it, 
a choice of difficulties. Too many flatter themselves 

1 Compoi'e Massachusetts Gazette, Jau. 21, 1771. 

^ Compai’e Brutus in Boston Gazette, Feb. 11, 1771; 827, 1, 1, and of 
Monday, March 4, 830. 1, 2 ; and lottera of Eliot and Cooper. 
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that their pusillanimity is true prudence ; but in’ perilous 
times like these, I cannot conceive of prudence without 
fortitude.” * He persevered ; but John Adams retired 
from “ the service of the people,” and devoting himself 
to his profession,* for a time ceased even to employ his 
pen in their defence.* Otis, who had returned to the 
legislature, disordered in mind, and jealous of his de- 
clining influence, did but impede the public cause. In 
Hancock, also, vanity so mingled with patriotism, that 
the government hoped to separate him from its uncom- 
promising opponents.^ 

The assembly, which for the third year, was con- 
vened at Cambridge, overruled the advice of Samuel 
Adams, and was proceeding with business. Yet it 
adopted the protest in which he drew the distinction 
between the existence of a prerogative and its abuse ; 
and significantly inquired, what would follow in England, 
if a British king should call a parliament in Cornwall 
and keep it there seven years. Nor did he omit to 
exposo the rapid consolidation of power in the hands of 
the executive by the double process of making all civil 
officers dependent for support solely on the King, and 
giving to arbitrary instructions an authority paramount 
to the charter and the laws. 

The protest had hardly been adopted, when the 

' Compare Samuel Adams to James Warren of Plymouth, Marcli 25, 1771. 

.*‘John Adams: Works, ii. 260, 301, 302. • 

® John Adams : Diary, June 22, 1771. 

* Hutchinson to , Juno 5, 1771. 
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application of its doctrines became necessary. The 
commissioners of the customs had through Hutchinson ' 
applied for an exemption of their salaries from the 
colonial income tax ; and Hillsborough, disregarding 
a usage of more than fifty years, commanded the 
compliance of tlie legislature. The engrossed tax-bill 
for the year was of the same tenor with the annual 
acts from time immemorial. The assessors had more- 
over rated the commissioners with extreme moderation. 
Persons who had less income, were taxed as much as 
they, so that it did not even appear that any regard 
was had to their salaries.® Paxton’s provincial tax 
for all his personal estate and all his income, was for 
the last year less than three pounds sterling ; and what 
he paid to the town and county not much more.’ And 
to defeat this little tax, in itself so reasonable, so con- 
sonant to usage, and in its apportionment so forbearing, 
Hutchinson, on the 4th of July, greatly against his own 
judgment, negatived the bill, and declared his obligation 
under his instructions to negative any other, drawn in 
the same usual terms. 

The stopping supplies by a veto of the Crown was 
unknown in England ; an order from the King to 
exempt special individuals from their share of taxation 
was unconstitutional ; the exemption, if submitted to 
by the assembly, would have been an acquiescence in 

* Hutchinson to Hillsborough, Dec. 20, 1769. Opinions of De Gray and 
Dunning, Feb. 13, 1770. * Hutchinson to , Boston, July 17, 1771. 

^ Hutchinson to , July 19, .177L • 
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an unwarrantable instruction ; and a formal recogni- 
tion of the system of parliamentary taxation. Samuel 
Adams perceived all the danger, and on the next 
day, the house replied in his words : “We know of 
no commissioners of his Majesty’s customs, nor of 
any revenue his Majesty has a right to establish in 
North America ; wo know and fed a tribute levied 
and extorted from those, who, if they have property, 
have a right to the absolute disposal of it. To with- 
hold your assent to this bill, merely by force of instruc- 
tion, is effectually vacating the charter and giving 
instmetions the force of laws, within this province. 
If such a doctrine shall bo established, the repre- 
sentatives of a free people would be reduced to this 
fatal alternative, — either to have no. taxes levied and 
raised at all, or to have them raised and levied in 
such a way and manner, and upon those only whom 
his Majesty pleases.” ' At the first meeting of the 
assembly, loyalty had visibly prevailed, and the 
decided patriots wore in a minority; necessity had 
led to the most explicit assertion of colonial rights, 
and an unanswerable exposition of the limit of the 
prerogative. In closing the session Hutchinson put 
at issue the respect for monarchy itself. “ I know,” 
said he, “ that your messages and resolves of the last 
year were very displeasing to the King ; * I shall 

' Message from the House to the Governor, July 5, 1771. 

* Bradford's State Papers, 311. 
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transmit my messages, and this your extraordinary, 
answer to be laid before him.” Thus the province 
was led to speculate on the opinions of their sovereign, 
and to inquire into the use of regal power itself ; while 
the King regarded the contest with Massachusetts as 
involving not only the power of Great Britain and the 
rights of the Crown, but his personal honour. 

Wise men saw the event that was approaching, but 
not that it was so near. “ Out of the eater cometh 
forth meat,” said Cooper the clergyman ; ' and Franklin 
foretold a bloody struggle in which “ America’s growing 
strength and magnitude,” * would give her the victory. 
The progress of opinion was marked by the instructions 
of the house to its agent, which unreservedly embodied 
the principle that colonial legislation was free of 
Parliament and of royal instructions. They were drawn 
by Samuel Adams, who had long before said in town- 
meeting; Independent we are, and independent we 
will be.” “ I doubt,” said Hutchinson, “ whether there 
is a greater incendiary than ho in the King’s dominions,”’’ 
At least his intrepidity could not be questioned. His 
language became more explicit as danger di’cw 
nearer. 

In August, Boston saw in its harbour twelve vessels 

' Samuel Cooper to B. Franklin, July 10, 1771. 

* B. Franklin to Committee of Correspondenco in Miwsacliusotts, May 
If), 1771. 

* Hutchinson’e letter without date, in Hutchiuson*R' MS, Colleotions, i. 
437. Written between July 29 and August 6, 1771 ; probably written early 
in August, 1771. 
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of war, carrying more than two hundred and sixty guns, 
commanded by Montagu, the brother of Sandwich.^ 

Yet there was no one salient wrong, to attract the 
sudden and universal attention of the people. The 
southern governors felt no alarm. Eden from Mary- 
land congratulated Hillsborough, on the return of con- 
fidence and harmony.® “The people,” thus Johnson, 
the agent of Connecticut, wrote after his return home, 
“ appear to be weary of their altercations with the 
mother country ; a little discreet conduct on both sides, 
would perfectly re-establish that warm affection and 
respect towards Great Britain, for which this country 
was once so remarkable.” ® 

Hutchinson, too, reported “a disposition in all the 
colonies to let the controversy with the kingdom sub- 
side.”* The King scut word to tempt Hancock by 
marks of favour. “ Hancock and most of the party,” 
said the governor, “ are quiet ; and all of them except 
Adams abate of their virulence. Adams would push 
the continent into a rebellion to-morrow, if it was in his 
power.”' While America generally was so tranquil, 
Samuel Adams continued musing till the fire within 
him burned ; and the thought of correspondence and 
union among the friends of liberty flashed upon l^is 

* Boston Gazette, Aug. 19, 1771. 

* Robert Eden to Hillsborough, August 4, 1771. 

’ ,W. S. Johnson to Alexander Wedderburn, OctI 25, 1771. 

* Hutchinson to Gov. Pownall, October 14, 1771. 

* Hutchinson to John Pownall, Secretary to the Board of Tradei October 
17. 1771. 

o o 
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mind. “ It would be an arduous task,” he said, medi- 
tating a project whicli required a year’s reflection for 
its maturity, “to awaken a suflicient number in tho 
colonies to so grand an undertaking. Nothing, how- 
ever, should be despaired of. We have nothing,” ho 
continued, “ to rely upon but the interposition of our 
friends in Britain, of which I have no expectation, or 
the Last Appeal.' Tho tragedy of Ameriean freedom 
is nearly completed. A tyranny seems to bo at the 
very door. They who lie under oppression deserve 
what they suffer ; let them perish with their oppressors. 
Could millions be enslaved if all possessed the inde- 
pendent spirit of Brutus, who to his immortal honour, 
expelled the tyrant of Rome, and his royal and rebel- 
lious race 1 The liberties of our country are worth 
defending at all hazards. If we should suffer them to 
bo wrested from us, millions yet unborn may be tho 
miserable sharers in tho event,® Every step has been 
taken but one ; and tho last appeal would roquiro pru- 
dence, unanimity, and fortitude'. America must her- 
self, under God, finally work out her own salvation.” ® 
While these opinions wore boldly uttered, Hutchin- 
son, in the annual proclamation which appointed the 
festival of thanksgiving, and which used to be read from 

* Ultima ratio. Samuel Adams’s Papers. Letter to Arthur Lee, Sept. 27, 

1777, from the draught. Compare iu HutchioBou’s Papers, iii. 236, letter of 
Sept. 30, 1771. Hutchinson’s Papers,, iil 242, 243 and 233, letters of , Got. 
9, 1771. ^ Samuel Adams in the Boston Gazette, Oct 14, 1771. 

* Samuel Adams to Arthur Lee, Boston, Oct. 31, 1771. Life of Arthur Lee, 
ii. 186 ; Compare Hutchinson to R Jackson, Oct., 1771. 
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every pulpit, sought to ensnare the clergy by enume- 
rating as a cause for gratitude “ that civil and religious 
liberties were continued,” and “ trade enlarged.” lie 
was caught in his own toils. All the Boston ministers 
except one reftised to read the paper ; when Pemberton, 
of whose church the governor was a member, began 
confusedly to do so, the patriots of his congregation, 
turning their backs on him, walked out of meeting in 
great indignation ; and nearly all tlic ministers agreed 
on the thanksgiving-day “to implore of Almighty God 
the restoration of lost liberties.”* 

Nowise disheartened, Hutchinson waited eagerly and 
confidently “to hear how the extravagance of the 
assembly in their last session would bo resented by the 
King ; now striving to set Hancock more and more 
against Adams; now seeking to lull the people into 
security ; now boasting of his band of writers on the 
side of government. Church, a professed patriot, being 
of the number ; now triumphing at the spectacle of 
Otis, who was carried into the country, bound hand and 
foot, as a maniac ; now speculating on the sale of cheap 
teas at high prices; now urging the government in 
England to remodel all the New England provinces, 
even while he pretended they were quiet and submis- 
sive. His only fears were lest the advice he had sent 
to the Ministry should become known in America, and 

>Cooper to Qov. Pownall, 14, S. Adaina's Paperw, ii. 388 ; also ii. 297. Lifo 
of Arthur Lee, ii. 180. S. AclaruH to Henry Marchant, Jan. 7, 1772. 

a o 2 
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lost Temple, who was in England, and boro him con- 
temptuous hatred, should estrange from him the confi- 
dence of Whately. 

Confirmed by the seeming tranquillity in America, 
and by the almost unprecedented strength of the 
Ministry in Parliament, Hillsborough gave free scope to 
the conceit, wrongheadedness, obstinacy, and passion, 
which marked his character, and perplexed and embar- 
rassed affairs by the perverse and senseless ' exercise 
of authority. To show his firmness, he still required 
the legislature of Massachusetts to exempt the com-, 
missioners from taxation, or the tax bill should be 
negatived ; while Gage was enjoined to attend to the 
security of the fortress in Boston harbour. 

In Georgia, Noble Wimberly Jones, a man of exem- 
plary life and character, had been elected speaker. 
Wright, who reported him to be “ a very strong liberty 
boy,” would not consent to the choice ; and the house 
voted the interference a breach of their tprivileges.® 
Hillsborough had censured their unwarrantable and 
inconsistent arrogance.® He now directed the governor 
“to put his negative upon any penson whom they 
should next elect for speaker, and to dissolve the 
assembly in case they should question the right of such 
negative.” * 

‘ B. Franklin to 8. Cooper, Feb. 5 , 1771. 

* Sir JamdB Wright to Hillsborough, Feb. 28, 1771. 

* Hillsborough to Sir James Wright, May 4, 1771, 

* Hillsborough to Habersham, Deo. 4, 1771, and Aug. 7, 1772. 
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The afl’ections of South Carolina were still more 
thoroughly alienated. Its public men were ruled by 
their sense of honour, and felt a stain upon it as a 
wound. A Carolinian in the time of Lyttloton, had 
been abruptly dismissed from the King’s council ; and 
from that day no Carolinian would consent to become a 
member of that body.* Every one of the members of 
the assembly “ disdained to take any pay for their 
attendance.”® Since March 1771, no legislative act 
had been perfected,® because the governor refused to 
pass any appropriations which should cover the grant 
of the assembly to the society for the Bill of Bights ; 
but the patriot planters ever stood ready to lend their 
private credit and purses to the wants of their own 
colonial agents or committees. To extend the benefit 
of courts of justice into the interior, the province, at 
the expense of five thousand pounds,^ bought out the 
monopoly of llichard Cumberland as provost by patent 
for the whole ; and had offered to establish salaries 
for the judges, if the commissions of those judges were 
but made permanent as in England. At l.'ist, in 176.9, 
trusting to the honour of the Crown, they voted per- 
petual grants of salaries. When this was done, Rawlins, 
Lowndes, and others, their own judges, taken from 
among themselves, were dismissed ; and an Irishman, 
a Scotchman, and a Welshman, were sent over by Hills- 

* CoiTespondonce of Liout. Gov. Bull. 

- State of South Carolina, 1770. * Statutes at large, iv. 331. 

* Rainsey’a History of South Carolina^ ii. 126. 
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borough to take their places.* “ We, none of us,” said 
the planters, “ can expect the honours of the State ; 
they are all given away to worthless, poor sycophants.”® 
The governor. Lord Charles Greville Montagu, had no 
palace at Charleston ; he uttered a threat to convene 
the South Carolina assembly at Port Royal, unless they 
would vote him a house to his mind.® This is the cul- 
minating point of administrative insolence. 

The system of concentrating all colonial power in 
England was resisted also at the west.* In Illinois the 
corruption and favouritism of the military commander 
compelled tho people to a remonstrance. The removal 
of them all to places within tho limits of some esta- 
blished colony, was the mode of pacification which 
Hillsborough deliberately approved. . Tho Spanish juris- 
diction across the river offered so near a sanctuary, 
that such a policy was impracticable. An establishment 
by the Crown upon tho lowest plan of expense, and 
without any intermixture of popular power was thought 
of. “ A regular constitutional government for them,” 
said Gage, “ cannot be suggested. They don’t deserve 
so much attention.” “I agree with you,” rejoined 
Hillsborough ; “ a regular government for that district 

^ Compare List of Judges iu South Carollua, Statutes at large, i. 439 ; 
liiiinsey, i. 214, ii. 126. 

2 Compare Quincy’s Quincy, 106, 107, 116. 

® Montagu to Hillsborough, Sep. 26, 1771 ; Hillsborough to . Montagu, 
Deo. 4, 1771. Same to Same, Jan. 11, 1772; Montagu to Hillsborough, 
July 27, 1772. 

* Gage to Hillsborough, March 4, 1772. Compare Gage to Hillsborough, 
Aug. 6, 1771 ; Hillsborough to Qogo, Doc. 4, 1771, and April 18, 1772. 
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would be highly improper.” The people of Illinois, 
weary of the shameless despotism which aimed only at 
forestalling tracts of land, the monopoly of the Indian 
trade, or the ruin of the French villages, took their 
cause into their .own hands ; they demanded institu- 
tions like those of Connecticut, and set themselves 
inflexibly against any proposal for a government, which 
should bo irresponsible to themselves. In 1771, they 
had assembled in a general meeting, and had fixed 
upon their scheme ; they never departed from it ; 
“ expecting to appoint their own governor and all civil 
magistrates.” ‘ The rights of freemen were demanded 
as boldly on the prairies of Illinois as in Carolina or 
New England. Towards the people of Vincennes, 
Hillsborough was less relenting; for there was ifo 
Spanish shore to which they could fly. They were, by 
formal proclamation, peremptorily commanded to retire 
within the jurisdiction of some one of the colonies.® 
But the men ® of Indiana were as unwilling to abandon 
their homes in a settlement already seventy yeara old,* 
as those of Illinois to give up the hope of freedom. 
The spirit of discontent pervaded every village in the 
wilderness ; and what allegiance would men of French 

‘ Hamilton to Oage, Aug. 8, 1772 

■ Proclamation^ April 8, 1772. Compare Gage to Hillsborougli, March 4, 
1772. 

> Compare Inhabitants of Vincennes to Gage, Sept, 18; 1772, and Memorial 
of the same date. 

* Notre ^tablissomeut eat de soixante et dix ann^es,*’ Memorial, Sept. 18, 
1772. 
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origin bear to a British king who proposed to take 
away their estates and to deny them liberty 1 The log 
cabins having been planted, and hopes of self-govern- 
ment called into existence, it was beyond the power of 
the British king to remove the one or. the other. 

The inhabitants of Virginia were controlled by the 
central authority on a subject of still more vital im- 
portance to themselves and their posterity. Their halls 
of legislation had resounded with eloquence directed 
againt the terrible plague of negro slavery. Again 
and again they had passed laws, restraining the impor- 
tations of negroes from Africa; but their laws were 
disallowed. How to prevent them from protecting 
themselves against the increase of the overwhelming 
evil was debated by the King in council, and on the 
10th day of December, 1770, ho issued an instruction, 
under his own hand, commanding the governor, “ upon 
pain of the highest displeasure, to assent to no law, by 
which the importation of slaves should be in any respect 
]>rohibited or obstructed.”* In April 1 772, this rigo- 
rous order was solemnly debated in the. Assembly of 
Virginia. “ They were very anxious for an act to restrain 
the introduction of people, the number of whom already 
in the colony, gave them just cause to apprehend the 
most dangerous consequences, and therefore made it 
necessary that they should fall upon means not only of 


> Order in Couiicilt December 9, 1770. Qeoi*ge R. Additional instruotiocB 
to our Lioutonant and Gov. Gen. of our colony and dominion of Virginia in 
America, Dec. 10, 1770. 
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preventing their increase, but also of lessening their 
number. The interest of the country,” it was said, 
“ manifestly requires the total expulsion of them.” * 

Jefferson, like Eichard Henry Lee, had begun his 
legislative career by efforts for emancipation. To the 
mind of Patrick Henry, the thought of slavery dark- 
ened the picture of the future, even while ho cherished 
faith in the ultimate abolition of an evil, which, though 
the law sanctioned, religion opposed.* To have 
approached Parliament with a petition against the slave 
trade, might have seemed a recognition of its supreme 
legislative power ; Virginia, therefore, resolved to 
address the King himself, who in council had cruelly 
compelled the toleration of the nefarious traffic. They 
pleaded with him for leave to protect themselves against 
the crimes of commercial avarice, and these were their 
words : 

" The importation of slaves into the colonies from the 
coast of Africa, hath long been considered as a trade of 
great inhumanity ; and, under its present encourage- 
ment, we have too much reason to fear, will endanger 
the very existence of your Majesty’s American dominions. 
We are sensible that some of your Majesty’s subjects in 
Great Britain may reap emoluments from this sort of 
traffic ; but when we consider, that it greatly retards 

> Duniuore to Hillsborough, May 1, 1772, Anthony Behezet to Granville 
Sharp, May 14, 1772, 

5 Compare Patrick Henry to Anthony Benezet, Jan. 18, 1^73; in Robert 
Vaux’s Life of Benezet, 
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the settlement oF the colonics -with more useful inhabi- 
tants, and' may in time have the most destructive 
influence, we presume to hope that the interest of a few 
will be disregarded, when placed in competition with 
the security and happiness of such numbers of your 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. 

“ Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most 
humbly beseech your Majesty to remove all those 
restraints on your Majesty’s governors of this colony 
which inhibit their assenting to such laws, as might 
check so very pernicious a commerce.” 

In this manner Virginia led the host, who alike 
condemned slavery and opposed the slave - trade. 
Thousands in Maryland and in New Jersey were ready 
to adopt a similar petition ; so were the legislatures 
of North Carolina, of Pennsylvania, of New York. 
Massachusetts, in its towns and in its legislature, 
unceasingly combated the condition as well as the sale 
of slaves. There was no jealousy among one another 
in the strife against the crying evil ; ' Virginia harmonised 
all opinions, and represented the moral sentiment and 
policy of them all. "When her prayer reached England, 
Franklin through the press called to it the sympathy of 
the people ; again and again it was pressed upon the 
attention of the ministers. But the government of that 
day was less liberal than the tribunals ; and while a 
question respecting a negro from Virginia led the courts 
of law to an axiom, that, as soon as any slave set his 
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foot on English ground he becomes free, the King of 
England stood in the path of humanity, and made 
himself the pillar of the colonial slave-trade. Wherever 
in the colonies a disposition was shown for its restraint, 
his servants were peremptorily ordered to maintain it 
without abatement. But he blushed to reject the 
solemn appeal of Virginia personally to himself and 
evaded a reply 

For the last five years there had been no contested 
election in Boston. Deceived by the apparent tranquillity, 
the friends of government attempted to defeat the choice 
of Samuel Adams as representative. The effort failed ; 
he had more than twice and a half as many votes as his 
opponent,® and the malice of his enemies rendered him 
still dearer to the people. 

The legislature was for the fourth year convened at 
Cambridge ; but the governor had grown weary of his 
pretensions, and with a very ill grace, against his 
declared purpose, adjourned the session to the accus- 
tomed house in Boston. The long altercation on that 
subject subsided ; but tlie system of British supremacy 
was sure to produce now collisions.® 

Inhabitants of Providence, in Rhode Island, had in the 
last March, complained to the deputy governor of the 
conduct of Lieutenant Dudingston, commander of the 
Gaspee, who obstructed their vessels and boats, without 

• ^ Hillaborough to Dunmore, July 1, 1772. 

“ Boston Qtu&ette, May 11, 1772 ; 892, 8, 2. 

Compare W. S. Johnson to R. Jackson, May 80, 1772. 
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showing any evidence of his authority. Hopkins, the 
chief justice, on being consulted, gave the opinion, 
“ that any person who should come into the colony and 
exercise any authority by force of arms, without showing 
liis commission to the governor, and if a custom-house 
oflScer, without being sworn into his office, was guilty of 
a trespass, if not piracy.” The governor, therefore, sent 
a sheriff on board the Gaspco, to ascertain by what 
orders the lieutenant acted ; and Dudingston referred 
the subject to the admiral. 

The admiral answered from Boston : “ The lieu- 

tenant, sir, has done his duty. I shall give the King’s 
officers directions, that they send every man taken in 
molesting them to me. As sure as the people of 
Newport attempt to rescue any vessel, and any of them 
are taken, I will hang them as pirates.” ^ Dudingston 
seconded the insolence of his superior officer, insulted 
the inhabitants, plundered the islands of sheep and 
hogs, cut down trees, fired at market boats, detained 
vessels without a colourable pretext, and made illegal 
seizures of goods of which the recovery cost more than 
they were worth.* 

On the ninth of June, the Providence packet was 
returning to Providence, and proud of its speed, went 
gaily on, heedless of the Gaspee. Dudingston gave 

* J. Montagu to Wanton, Eaq., Boston, April 8, 1772. J. Wanton to Rear- 
Admiral Montagu, May 8, 1772. 

^ Qov. Wanton to Sec. of State, June 16, 1772. Statements of Daiius 
Sessions and Chief Justice Hopkins to Chief Justice Horsmaudeu, Jan. 1773. 
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chase. The tide being at flood, the Packet ventured 
near shore ; the Gaspce confidently followed ; and 
drawing more water, ran aground on Nauquit, a little 
below Pantuxot. The following night a party of men 
in six or seven boats, led by John Brown, and Joseph 
Brown of Providence, and Simeon Potter of Bristol, 
boarded the stranded schooner, after a scuffle, in which 
Dudingston was wounded, took and landed its crew, and 
then set it cp fire.* “ The whole was conducted on a 
sudden impulse ; “ yet Sandwich, who was spoken of 
for the place of colonial secretary of State, resolved 
never to leave pursuing the colony of Rhode Island, 
until its charter should bo taken away.® “A few 
punished at Execution Dock would be the only effectual 
preventive of any further attempt,” wrote Hutchinson, 
who wished to see a beginning of taking men prisoners, 
and carrying them directly to England.'* There now 
existed a statute authorising such a procedure. Two 
months before, the King had assented to an act for the 
better securing dock-yards, ships, and stores, which 
extended to the colonies, made death the penalty for 

‘ Lieut. Dudingston to Admiral Montagu, Juno 12, 1772; William Checkley 
to Commissionor of CuHtoms, June 12, 1772 ; Gov. Wanton to Hillsborough, 
June 16, 1772; Admiral Montagu to Hillsborough, June 12, and July 11, 
1772 ; Deposition of Aaron, a negro, July 11, 1772 ; Letter of Charles Dudley, 
July 23, 1772. 

^ Kepresentatiou to the King of the Commissioners of Inquiry, June 22, 

1773. 

* Hutchinson to Samuel Hood, Sept. 2, 1772. Keinombrancer for 1776, 
ii. 60.. 

* T. Hutchinson to Capt. Qambier, Boston, June 30, 1772 ; in Hutchinson's 
Papers, ill. 854, 355 ; and Remembrancer for 1776, u. 56. 
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destroying even the oar of a cutter’s boat, or the head 
of an empl^ cask belonging to tho fleet, and subjected 
the accused to a trial in any county in Great Britain. 

Of this statute, which violated every safeguard of 
justice, and might be still more mischievous as a 
precedent, the assembly of Massachusetts at that time 
took no notice, confining its attention to the gradual 
change in the constitution of the colony, effected by the 
payment of the King’s civil ofiicers thr^gh warrants 
under his sign manual, drawn on a perennial fund raise, d 
by an act of Parliament. They regarded the charter aS 
“ a most solemn compact,” which bound tliem to Great 
Britain. By that charter they held, they were to have 
a governor and judges, over whom the power of the 
King was protected by the right of nomination, the 
power of the colony .by the exclusive right of providing 
support. These views were embodied ‘ by Hawley in 
a report to the assembly,’ and on the 10th of July, 
adopted by a vote of eighty-five to nineteen. It followed 
and was so resolved, that a governor who, like 
Hutchinson, was not dependent on the people for 
support, was not such a governor as the people had 
consented to, at the granting of the charter ; the house 
most solemnly protested that the innovation was an 
important change of the constitution, and exposed the 
province to a despotic administration of government.” 

^ Hutchinson's History, iii. 358. 

2 Report and Resolutions, July 10, 1772 ; in Bradford, 325. 
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The inference was unavoidable. If the principle con- 
tained in the preamble to Townshend’s Eevenue Act 
should be carried out, obedience would no longer be due 
to the governor, and the righthil dependence on England 
would be at an end. 

Deceived by the want of organised union among the 
colonies, Hutcliinson sent word to Hillsborough, that 
“if tho nation would arouse and unite in measures to 
retain the colpnies in subordination, all this new doctrine 
of independence would bo disavowed, and its first 
inventors be sacrificed to the rage of the people whom 
they had deluded.” * Tho secretary, on his part, was 
proceeding with eager haste to carry Townshend’s 
system into effect; and on the 7th of August, he 
announced, that tho King, with the “ entire concurrence 
of Lord North,* had made provision for the support of 
his law servants in the province of Massachusetts Bay.”® 
It was almost a special provision for Hutchinson’s 
family. It marks the character of tho people, that this 
act, constituting judges, who held their offices at the 
King’s pleasure, stipendiaries of the Crown, was selected 
as the crisis of revolution. 

Meantime Hillsborough was left vnth few supporters 
except the herd of flatterers who had soothed his vanity, 

* Hutchinson to Seo. John Pownall, July 21, 1772; iu Reniembrancor, 
1776, ii. 57. 

2 Compare Hillsborough to Hutchinson, June 6, 1772. 

* Hillsborougli to Lords of Trade, July 27, 1772, and to Hutchinson, 
Aug! 7, 1772. 
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and by their misrepresentations made him subvervient 
to their selfishness. The King, having become convinced 
that he had weakened the respect of the colonies for a 
royal government, was weary of him ; his colleagues 
disliked him, and conspired to drive him into retire- 
ment.^ The occasion was at hand. Franklin had 
negotiated with the treasury for a grant to a company 
of about twenty-three millions of acres of land, south of 
the Ohio and west of the Alloghanies ; .Hillsborough, 
from the fear that men in the backwoods would be too 
independent, opposed the project.* Franklin persuaded 
Hertford, a friend of the King’s, Gower, president of the 
council, Camden, the secretaries of the Treasury,^ and 
others, to become shareholders in his scheme ; by their 
influence, the lords of council disregarded the adverse 
report of the Board of Trade, and decided in favour of 
planting the new province.* Hillsborough was too 
proud to brook this public insult ; and the King, 
soothing his fall by a patent for a British earldom, 
accepted his resignation. But his system remained 
behind him. When he was gone, Thurlow ® took care 
that the grant for the western province should never 
bo sealed; and the amiable Dartmouth, who. became 

> Franklin to his Son, Aug, 17, 1772. 

3 De Guines, French Ambassador, to Aiguillon, Aug. 11, 1772. 

* W. Duer to Robert B. Livingston, Jr., London, Aug. 8, 1772. 

* Order in Council, Aug. 14, 1772. Compare Propositions for the Settle- 
ment of Pittsylvania, and the Memorial of Franklin and Wharton to the 
American Congress. 

* Knon : Extra Official State Papers, ii. 45. 
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secretary for the colonies, had been taught to believe,^ 
like Lord North and the King, that it was necessary to 
carry out the policy of consolidation, as set forth in 
Townshend’s preamble. 

* Compare Dartmouth to Hutchinson, Sept., 1772. “ I have been always 
(aught to believe,” &o. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THK TOWNS OF MASSACHUSETTS HOLD CORRESPONDENCE. 

August, 1772 — .January, 1773. 

“We must get the colonies into order, before we 
engage with our neighbours,”^ were the words of the 
King to Lord North in August ; and though nothing 
could be more unlike than the manners of George the 
Third and Louis the Fifteenth, a cordial understanding 
sprung up between them, and even gave birth to a 
project for a treaty of defensive alliance, in order that 
monarchy might triumph in France over philosophy, 
in America over the people. 

In other affairs Louis the Fifteenth was weak of 
purpose, on the subject of royal authority he never 
wavered : he was impatient to be obeyed in all things 
and by all, and prepared to destroy whatever checked 
his absolute power. To him Protestants were repub- 
licans, and he not only refused to restore for them 

* The King to Lord North, August 1, 1772. 
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the edict of Nantz, but would riot even legalise 
their marriages. Bold in doing ill, he violated the 
constitutions of Languedoc and Brittany without 
scruple, employing military force against their states. 
The Parliament of Paris, even more than the other 
companies of judges, tended to become an aristocratic 
senate, not only di.stributing justice, but exercising 
some check on legislative power. Louis the Fifteenth' 
obstinately demanded their unqualified compliance with 
his will. “ Sire,” remonstrated the upright magistrate, 
Malcshorbes, in 1771, “to mark your dissatisfaction 
with the Parliament of Paris, the most essential rights 
of a free people are taken from the nation. The 
greatest happiness of the people is always the object 
and end of legitimate power. God places the crown 
on the head of kings to preserve to their subjects 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. This 
tnith flows from the law of God, and from the law of 
nature, and is peculiar to no constitution. In France, 
as in all monarchies, there exist inviolable rights, which 
belong to the nation. Interrogate, Sire, the nation 
itself; the incorruptible testimony of its representatives 
will at least let you know if the cause which we defend 
to-day, is that of all this people, by whom you reign, 
and for whom you reign.” “ I will never change,” 
replied Louis. Exiling Malesherbes, he overturned all 
the parliaments, and reconstructed the courts. “The 
crown is rescued from the dust of the rolls ; ” cried his 
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flatterers. “ It is the tower of Babel, said others ; 
“ or chaos come again, or the end of the world.” But 
against the monarch were his own vices, which threw 
infamy on himself and degraded his power. Libertinage 
must be observed in an old man, to learn all its 
baseness. It takes the cxjierience and daring hardihood 
of sensual age to be thoroughly depraved. In youth 
passion palliates indulgence, which does not seem so 
irrevocably to imbue and to poison the soul ; in the 
old voluptuary, sensuality springs from infidelity in the 
moral existence, and shows itself in a greedy eagerness 
to catch at every physical indulgence that can be 
crowded into declining years. The absolute king of 
Trance, now that he was growing old, abandoned 

himself to boundless dissoluteness, and while he 

trembled before the unknown future, and dared not 
hear death named, he filled his remaining days with 
lewd pleasure, in which Richelieu, a profligate of 
seventy-two, was his counsellor. The Puritans of 
England, when they used the stone altar as a tlu*cshold 
for every foot to trample on, never so insulted an 

emblem of the Catholic faith, as did “ the most 
Christian King” of Prance, when he caused an 

attractive woman to be taken from public licentiousness. 
Consecrated by the sacrament of marriage as the wife 
of a French nobleman, and then installed in his own 
palace as his mistress. In return she adored royalty 
and sided against the philosophers. The power which 
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had been taken .from those who by the constitution 
should have shared it, was bestowed on her ; and in the 
country of Bossuet and Fenelon, of Montesquieu and 
Turgot, a depraved female, who pleased the corrupt 
fancies of an old man, became the symbol and the 
support of absolute power. 

The King of England likewise had no higher object 
than to confirm his authority. The ministers of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, were signing at St. Petersburg 
the treaty for the first partition of Poland ; he neither 
questioned its justice nor inquired into its motives. 
Towards Em’opean affairs the British policy was that of 
inertness and peace. The sovereigns of France and 
England abandoned their influence in Europe ; Poland 
might perish, and one province after another be wrested 
from the Porte, that Louis the Fifteenth might not be 
startled in his voluptuous indulgence, and George the 
Third obtain undisturbed leisure to reduce America. 

There in New England the most austere morality 
prevailed; the marriage vow was sacred; no corrupt 
Court tainted innoeence; no licentious aristocracy dis- 
puted for superiority in excesses. There industry 
created wealth and divided it between all the children. 
There every man was or expected to become a free- 
holder ; the owner of the land held the plough ; he who 
held the plough, held the sword also ; and the liberty 
which was the fruit of the sacrifices and sufferings of a 
revered ancestry, was guarded, under the blessing of 
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God, as a sacred trast for posterity. There, among 
the hills of Berkshire, Hopkins, discoursing from the 
pulpit to the tillers of the soil, founded morals on the 
doctrine of disinterested love; which established it as 
the duty of every one to be willing to sacrifice himself 
for the glory of God, the freedom of his country, the 
well-being of his race. 

. “ It is a people,” said Samuel Adams of his country- 
men, “ who of all the people on the earth, deserve most 
to be free ; ” * and for a full year he had been maturing 
a plan by which he might elicit from the inquisitive 
character and the institutions of New England, the 
means of restoring American liberty. Yet when he first 
proposed his great invention® for organising the revo- 
lution through committees of correspondence to bo 
appointed by the meetings of the towns, every one of 
his colleagues in the delegation finm Boston opposed 
him.* Especially Cushing, the speaker, dissuaded from 
the movement, and had no confidence in its success.* 
Hancock, also, who disapproved of what seemed to him 
rash measures, joined with three or four others of the 
selectmen of Boston ; and they rejected the prayer of 
the first petition * for a Boston town-meeting. 

* Samuel Adams to Arthur Leo, Nov. 3, 1773. 

- “ This meeting was brought on with an intention to raise a general flame.** 
Hutchinson to Dai'tmouth, Nov. 3, 1772. 

3 Samuel Cooper to B. Franklin, March 15, 1773. Boston Gazette, Nov. 9, 
1772. 

* Cushing’s Statement to Hutchinson, in Hutchinson to John Pownall, 
April 19, 1778. ® Hutchinson’s History, iii. 861. 
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Despondency was a state of mind unknown to Samuel 
Adams. His stern will seemed guided by light from 
an eternal and unfailing source, and never faltered. 

“ America may assert her rights by resolves,” said 
Cushing; “but before enforcing them, she must wait 
to grow more powerful,” “ We ore at a crisis,” it was 
answered ; “ this is the moment to decide whether our 
posterity shall inherit liberty or slavery.” 

A new petition, signed by one hundred and six 
inhabitants,* — explaining how the judges would be 
corrupted into political partisans by their complete 
dependence — prevaUed with the selectmen, and a 
meeting of Boston was summoned for the 28 th 
of October. 

The day came. “We must now strike a home 
blow,” said the boldest, “ or sit down under the yoke 
of tyranny. The people in every town must instruct 
their representatives, to send a remonstrance to the 
King of Great Britain, and assure him (unless theii^ 
liberties are , immediately restored whole and entire), 
they will form an independent commonwealth, after 
the example of the Dutch provinces ; and offer a free 
trade to aU nations. Should any one province begin 
the example, the other provinces will follow ; and Great 
Britain must comply with our demands, or sink under 
the united force of the French and Spaniards. This is 


* Boston Guzetto, Oct. 26, 1772; 916, 2, 3. 
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the plan that wisdom and providence point out to 
preserve our rights, and this alone.’’ 

. Towards executing that design Adams moved with 
calm and undivided purpose; conducting public mea- 
sures with a caution that left no step to be retraced. 
The attendance at Taneuil IlaU was not great;* the 
town only raised a committee to inquire of the governor, 
if the judges of . the province had become the stipen- 
diaries of the Crown ; after which it adjourned for two 
days. “This country,” said Samuel Adams, in the 
interval, “must shake off their intolerable burdens at 
all events ; every day strengthens our oppressors, and 
weakens us ; if each town would declare its sense, our 
enemies could not divide us ; and he urged on 
Elbridge Gerry of Marblehead, to convoke the citizens 
of that port. 

As the governor refused to answer the inquiry of the 
town, they next asked that he would allow the general 
assembly to meet on the day to which it had been 
prorogued. 

A determined spirit began to show itself in the 
country ; * yet when on the 2nd of November Boston 
reassembled, no more persons attended than on ordinary 
occasions. “ If in compliance with your petition,”, such 
was Hutchinson’s message to them, “ I should alter my 

* Oefc. 28, 1772. An American in Boston Gazette, Nov. 2, 1772 ; 917, 2, 2. 

^ Samuel Adams to A. Lee, Nov. 3, 1772. 

* Samuel Adams to Elbridge Gerry, Oct. 29, 1772. 

* £. Geriy to S. Adams, Marble Head, Nov. 2, 1772. 
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determination, and meet the assembly at such time as 
you judge necessary, I should, in effect, yield to you the 
exercise of that part of the prerogative. There would,” 
moreover, “ be danger of encouraging the inhabitants of 
the other towns in the provinee to assemble from time 
to time, in order to consider of the necessity or 
expediency of a session of the general assembly, or 
to debate and transact other matters which the law, 
that authorises towns to assemble, does not make the 
business of a town-meeting.”’ 

By denying the right of the towns to discuss public 
questions of general interest, the governor placed himself 
at variance with the institution of town governments, the 
oldest and dearest and most essentially characteristic of 
the established rights of J!^cw England. The meeting 
read over the reply several times, and voted unanimously, 
“ that its inhabitants have, ever had, and ought to have, 
a right to petition the King or his representative for the 
redress or the preventing of grievances ; and to commu- 
nicate their sentiments to other towns.” 

Samuel Adams’ then arose, and made that motion, 

* Samuel Adams to Elbridge Gerry, Nov. 6, 1772. 

^ Journal of the Boston Committeo of Correspondence, Book I page 1. In 
my account of the proceedings of this Committee, I am guided by its own secret 
journals which have never seen the light, but oi'e in my possession, together 
with a very largo number of their original papers and drafts. The Journal is 
in perfect order; the papers in a good state of preservation. Gordon, whose 
history of the Revolution is of great value, and in some, parts of cai'eful 
accuracy, was accustomed before his return to England, to seek and to minute 
down oral communications, and not sifting them severely, his volumes are not 
free from gossip. His account of the committeo of correspondonce is 
imperfect and erroneous. He never had the entire confidence of Samuel 
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which included the whole revolution, “ that a committee 
of correspondence be appointed, to consist of twenty-one 
persons to state the rights of the colonists and of this 
province in particular, as men, as Christians, and as 
subjects ; to communicate and publish the same to the 
several towns in this province and to the world, as the 
sense of this town, with the infringements and violations 
thereof, that have been, or from time to time may be 
made ; also requesting of each town a free communi- 
cation of their sentiments on this subject.” The end in 
view was a general confederacy against the authority of 
Parliament ; the towns of the province were to begin ; 
the assembly to confirm their doings, and invite the other 
colonies to join.' 

The motion was readily adopted ; but it was difficult 
to raise the committee. Cushing, Hancock, and Phillips, 
three of the four representatives of Boston,® pleaded 

Adams and his friends, and was never intrusted with a knowledge of their 
movements ; so that he had to rely on what he could loam of those who were 
as little in the secret as himself. The statement, i. 312, 313, that the idea of 
the committee of correspondenco came from James Warren of Plymouth, is 
wholly incorrect. The tradition comes to me directly from Samuel Adams 
through his daughter and the late Samuel Adams Welles, that it was not so ; 
and this may ofi&et any opposite tradition. John Adams says the system 
of committee of oorrespondenco was the invention of Samuel Adams : so 
Hutchinson wrote. There was no doubt about it. Samuel Adams had for a 
year been brooding over the scheme. When he had matured it for execution, 
he commtinioated it by letters to several, among others to James Warren ; and 
the answers of the latter, which are preserved, show him to have been a willing 
fellow-labourer in carrying out the measure, which ho was so far from having 
advised that he at first doubted its cdloacy. 

' Hutchinson to a friend in England, I suppose Sir Francis Bernard, June 14, 
1773. 1 had the fullest evidence,” &c. 

3 S. Cooper to B. Franklin, March 15, 1773 ; Franklin, viii 37 ; Hutcliinson 
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private business and refused to serve ; so did Scollay 
and Austin, two of the selectmen. The name of James 
Otis appears first on the list, as a tribute to .former 
services. The two most important members were Samuel 
Adams and Joseph Warren ; the first now recognised as 
a “masterly statesman,”' and the ablest political writer 
in New England; the second, a rare combination of 
gentleness with daring courage, of respect for law with 
the all-controlUng love of liberty. The two men never 
failed each other; the one growing old, the other in 
youthful manhood ; thinking one set of thoughts ; having 
one heart for their country; joining in one career of 
public policy and action ; diflering only in this, that 
while Warren still clung to the hope of conciliation, 
Adams ardently desired, as well as clearly foresaw, the 
conflict for independence. 

On the 3rd of November, the Boston committee of 
correspondence met at the representatives’ chamber, 
and organised itself by electing the true-hearted WiUiam 
Cooper its clerk. Erom that moment it constituted 
a body, called into being by the people, possessing their 
confidence, and exercising, as occasion demanded, the 
powers of a legislative and of an executive council. They 
next, by a unanimous vote, gave each to the others the 
pledge of “ honour, not to divulge any part of the 


to John Pownall, April 19, 1773; Bonton Gazette, 918, 2, 2, and other 
letters.' 

* John Adams ; Works, iv. 34. 
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conversation at their meetings to any person what- 
soever, excepting what the committee itself should make 
known.” 

Samuel Adams was then appointed to prepare the 
statement of the rights of the eolonists; and Joseph 
Warren of the several grievous violations of those 
rights; while Church, who between such men could 
not go astray, was directed to draft a letter to the other 
towns.’ Meantime Adams roused his friends throughout 
the province. No more “ complaining,” thus he wrote 
to James Warren of Plymouth ; “ it is more than time 
to be rid of both tyrants and tyranny ; ” and explaining 
“ the leading steps,” wliich Boston had taken, he 
entreated the co-operation of the old colony. 

The flame caught.® Plymouth, Marblehead,® Rox- 
bury,* Cambridge, prepared to second Boston, “ God 
grant,” cried Samuel Adams, “ tfiat the love of liberty, 
and a zeal to support it, may enkindle in every town.” 
“ Their scheme of keeping up a correspondence through 
the province,” wrote Hutchinson in a letter which was 
laid before the King,® “is such a foolish one, that it 
must necessarily make them ridiculous.”* 

After the report of the Boston committee was pre- 

* Journals of the Committee of Correspondence^ Nov. 3, 1772, 

5 James Warren of Plymouth, to S. Adams, Nov. 8, 1772. 

3 Elbridge Gerry to S. Adams, Nov. 10, 1772, and Nov. 17, 1772. 

^ S. Adams to Elbridge Gerry, Nov. 14, 1772. 

^ Dartmouth to Hutchinson, Jan. 6, 1773. 

^ Hutchinson to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, Nov. 13, 1772, 
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pared, Otis was appointed to present it to the town.* 
As they chose on this last great occasion of his public 
appearance to name him with the honours of precedence, 
history may express satisfaction, that he whose eloquence 
first awakened the thought of resistance, should have 
been able to lend his presence and his name to the final 
movement for imion. He was a man of many sorrows ; 
familiar with grief, as one who had known nothing else. 
Of all who have played a great part in American affairs, 
his existence was the least enlivened by joy. The 
burden of his infirmities was greater than he could bear, 
so that he sank under their weight ; his fine intellect 
became a ruin which reason wandered over but did not 
occupy, and by its waning light, showed less the original 
beauty of the structure than the completeness of its over- 
throw. The remainder of his Ufe was passed in seclusion ; 
years afterwards, when his country’s independence had 
been declared but not for him, he stood one summer’s 
day in the porch of the farm-house which was his retreat, 
watching a sudden shower. One flash and only one was 
seen in the sky ; one bolt fell, which, harming nothing 
else, struck James Otis, and all that was mortal of him 
perisheft His memory survives. This is he who claimed 
the ocean as man’s free highway, and persuaded to an 
American union. 

On Friday, the 20th of November, Boston, in a 

1 « Samuel Adams had prepared a long report, but ho let Otis nppear in it** 
Hutchinson to Cage, March 7 , 1773. 
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legal towR-mecting in Faneuil Hall, received the report 
of their committee. Among the natural rights of the 
colonists, they claimed a right to life, to liberty, to pro- 
perty ; a right to support and defend these ; in case of 
intolerable oppression to change allegiance for their sake; 
to resume them, if they had ever been renounced ; to 
rescue and preserve them sword in hand. 

The grievances of which they complained were the 
assumption by the British Parliament of absolute power 
in all cases whatsoever ; the exertion of that power to 
raise a revenue in the colonies without their consent 
the appointment of officers ‘Unknown to the charter, to 
collect the revenue; the investing these officers with 
unconstitutional authority; the supporting them by 
fleets and armies in time of peace ; the establishment of 
a civil list out of the unconstitutional revenue, even for 
the judges whose commissions were held only during 
pleasure, and whose decisions afiected property, liberty, 
and life ; the oppressive use of royal instructions ; the 
enormous extension of the power of the vice-admiralty 
courts ; the infringement of the right derived, from God 
and nature to make use of their skill and industry, by 
prohibiting or restraining the manufacture of^on, of 
hats, of wool ; the violence of authorising persons in the 
colonies to be taken up under pretence of certain offences 
and carried to Great Britain for trial ; the claim of a 
right to establish a bishop and episcopal courts without 
the consent of the colony ; the frequent alteration of 
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the bounds of colonies, followed by a necessity for the 
owners of the land to purchase fresh grants of their 
property from rapacious governors. “This enumera- 
tion,” they said, “ of some of the most open infiinge- 
ments of their rights, will not fail to excite the attention 
of all who consider themselves interested in the happi- 
ness and freedom of mankind, and wiU by every candid 
person be judged sufficient to justify whatever measures 
have been or may be taken to obtain redress.” 

Having thus joined issue with the King and Parlia- 
ment, the inhabitants of the town of Boston, voted by 
means of committees of correspondence to make an 
appeal to all the towns . in the colony, “ that the collected 
wisdom and fortitude of the whole people might dictate 
measures for the rescue of their happy and glorious 
constitution.” “ These worthy New Englanders,” cried 
Chatham, as he read the report, “ever feel as old 
Englanders ought to do.”^ 

It may reasonably be asked what England was 
gaining by the controversy with America. The com- 
missioners of the stamp-office were just then settling 
their accounts for their expenses in America ; which 
were fmfnd to have exceeded twelve thousand pounds, 
while they had received for revenue, almost entirely 
from Canada and the West India Islands, only about 
fifteen hundred.* The result of the tax on tea had 


* Chatham to T. Hollis, Burton Pynsent, Feb. 8, 1778. 
2 R Franklin to J. Galloway, viii. 24. 
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been more disastrous. Even in Boston, under the very 
eyes of the commissioners of the customs, seven- 
eighths of the teas^ consumed were Dutch teas; and 
in the southern governments, the proportion was much 
greater ; so that the whole remittance of the last year 
for duties on tea and wines and. other articles taxed 
indirectly, amounted to no more than eighty-five® or 
eighty ® pounds ; while ships and soldiers for the support 
of the collecting officers had cost some hundred 
thousands, and the East India Company had lost the 
sale of goods to the amount of two and a half millions 
of dollars annually. 

England was growing weary of the fruitless strife. 
Lord North wished it at an end; and Dartmouth 
instead of thinking to appeal to Parliament for strin- 
gent measures, desired the King to “reign in the 
affections of his people,” and would have regarded 
conciliation as “the happiest event of his life.”* A 
member of Parliament,'' having discovered through 
John Temple,® that every perverse “ measure, and 

* HutchinBon to Dartmouth, No. 2, Oct. 27, 1772. 

2 Fi’onklln's Preface of the British Editor to the Votes and Proceedings of 
tho Town of Boston. 

, ■ FVanklin to Galloway, Dec. 2, 1772. 

* Dartmouth to Hutchinson, Dec. 9, 1772. 

* That it was understood to be a member of Parliament appears from 
John Adams, who cites Franklin as his authority. ' Such certainly was the 
opinion of Hutchinson. **X Member of Parliament by whom they had been 
communicated to Dr. Franklin.” Hutchinson, iii. 418. 

^ That Temple was privy to the plan of getting the letters, we know from 
Hutchinson and tmder his own band. That he kept aloof and at this time 
concealed his agency in the matter appears from his own statement and from 
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every grievaiiec coniptaiiied of took thcii' rise not 
from the British Government, but were projected, 
proposed to Administration, solicited and obtained 
by some of the most respcctiible among the Ameri- 
cans themselves, as necessary for the welfare of that 
country,” endeavoured to convince Franklin of the 
weU-ascertained fact. Franklin remaining sceptical, 
he returned in a few days with letters from Hutchin- 
son, Oliver, and Paxton, written to produce coercion. 
These had been addressed to Whately, who had com- 
municated them to Grenville, his patron, and through 
him to Lord Temple.* They had been handed about, 
that they might more certainty contribute to cffiict 
the end which their writers had in view ; and at 
Whately ’s death, remained in the possession of others. 

These, which were but very moderate specimens of a 
most persevering and most extensive correspondence of 
a like nature, Franklin was authorised to send to his con- 
stituents, not for publication, but to be retained for some 
mouths, and penised by the corresponding committee of 
the legislature, by members of the council, and by some 

that of Franklin. Franklin gave his word not to name his informer. English 
writers have not noticed that the Fuglish Ministry and Hutchinson seem to 
have had the means of discovering the secret, that the Idinisiry discouraged 
Inquiry, and that Temple was subsequently forgiven, and appointed to a good 
place. 

^ Almon’s Biog. Anecdotes, ii. 105 ; confirmed by the recently printed 
Grenville Papers, which show that Whately was accustomed to communicate 
to Grenville what he received from Hutchinson. ** Another correspondent 

Hutehinson,] the same gentleman, one of whose letters I lately sent you/' 
Ac. Ao. Grenville Papers, iv. 480. 
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few others to whom the chairman of that committee 
might think proper to show them. 

Had tlie conspiracy, which was now laid bare, aimed 
at the life of a Minister or the King, any honest man 
must have immediately communicated the discovery to 
the Secretary of State ; to conspire to introduce into 
America a military government, and abridge American 
liberty, was a more heinous crime, of which irrefragable 
evidence had now come to light. Franklin, as agent of 
Massachusetts, made himself the public accuser of those 
whose guilt was now exposed ; and in an official letter 
sent the proofs of their designs to the speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, ivith no con- 
cealment or reservation but such as his informer had 
required. “All good men,” wrote Franklin, as he 
forwarded the letters, “ wish hannony to subsist between 
the colonics and the mother country. My resentment 
against this country for its arbitrary measures in 
governing us, has been exceedingly abated, since my 
conviction by these papers that those measures were 
projected, advised, and called for by men of character 
among ourselves. 1 think they must have the same 
effect with you. As to the writers, when I find them 
bartering away the liberties of their native country for 
posts, negotiating for salaiies and pensions extorted 
from the people, and, conscious of the odium, these 
might be attended with, calling for troops to protect 
and secure the enjoyment of them ; when I see them 
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exciting jealousies in the Crown, and provoking it to 
wrath against so great a part of its most faithful sub- 
jects ; creating enmities between the different countries 
of which the empire consists; occasioning a groat 
expense to the old country, for suppressing or preventing 
imaginary rebellions in the new, and to the now country 
for the payment of needless gratificiitions to useless 
officers and enemies ; I cannot but doubt their sincerity 
even in the political principles they profess, and deem 
them mere time-servers, seeking their own jwivate 
(anoluments, through any quantity of public mischicjf ; 
betrayers of the interest not of their native country only, 
but of the Government they pretend to serve, and of the 
whole English empire.” ’ 

While the letters were on their way, the towns in the 
province were just coming together • under the impulse 
from Boston. The people of Marblehead, whose 
fishermen were all returned from their annual summer’s 
cxciirsion to the Grand Banks, at a full meeting, with 
but one dissentient, expressed “ their unavoidable 
disesteem and reluctant irreverence for the British 
Parliament their sense of the " great and uncommon 
kind of grievance,” of being compelled “ to carry the 
produce of Spain and Portugal, received for their fish, 
to Great Britain, and there jjayuig duties how “justly 
they were incensed at the unconstitutional, unrighteous 
• proceedings” of Ministers, how they detested the name 

* B. Franklin to T. Ci'.shing, Doc. 2, 1772. 
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of a Hillsborough how ready they were to “ uuitc for 
the recovery of their violated rights and like Roxbury’ 
and I’lymouth,® they appointed their committee.^ 
Warren of Plymouth exerted himself diligently, but 
dcspondingly. “ The towns,” said he, “ are dead ; and 
cannot be raised without a miracle.” * “ I am very 

sorry to find in you the least approach towards despair,” 
answered Adams. “ Ml desperandum is a motto for 
you and me. All are not dead ; and where there is a 
spark of patriotic fire we will rekindle it.” The patriot’s 
noble confidence was justified.® In Plymouth itself, 
“ there were ninety to one to fight Great Britain.” ® 

The people of Cambridge, in a full meeting, were 
“ much concerned to maintain and secure their own 
invaluable rights which were not the gift of kings, but 
purcha.scd with the precious blood and treasure of their 
ancestors;” and they “discovered a glorious spirit, like 
men detennined to be free.” Roxbury, which had 
moved with deliberation, found “ the rights of the 
colonists fully supported and warranted by the laws 
of God and Nature, the New Testament and the charter 
of the province.” “ Our pious forefathers” said they, 
“ died vrith the pleasing hope, that we their children 
should live free ; let none, as they will answer it another 

* S. Adams to James Warren, Nov. 27, 1772, and Journals. 

* Journals of C. C., i. 7. 

* Journals of C. C., i. 9 — 14. 

^ James Warren of Plymouth to Samuel Adams, Dec. 8, 1 772. 

* Samuel Adams to James Warren, Dec. 9, 1772. 

^ Judge Oliver of ll^iddloborough to Hutchinson, Dec. 16, 1772. 
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(lay, disturb the ashes of those heroes, by selling their 
birthright.” 

On Monday, the 28 th of December, towns were in 
session from the Banks of the Kennebec* to Buzzards 
Bay.^ The people of Charlestown beheld their 
own welfare “ and the fate of unborn millions in 
suspense.” “ It will not be long,” said Rochester, 
“ before om assembling for the cause of liberty will be 
determined to be riotous, and every attempt to prevent 
the. flood of despotism from, overflowing our land will be 
deemed open rebellion.” Woolwich, an infant people 
in an infant country,” did not “ think their answer 
perfect in spelling, or the words placed,” yet hearty 
good feeling got the better of their false shame.® Does 
any one ask who had precedence in proposing a union 
of the colonics, and a war for independence? The 
thoughts were the offspring of the time, and were in 
every patriot’s breast. It were as well to ask which 
tree in the forest is the earliest to feel the genial 
influence of the reviving year. The first official utter- 
ance of revolution did not spring from a congress of the 
colonies, or the future chiefs of the republic ; from the 
rich, who falter, or the learned, who weigh and debate. 
The people of the little interior town of Pembroke, in 

* Proceedings of tho town of Woolwich, in Journals of tlie Committoo of 
Cori'cspondence, 240. 

• Proceedings of the town of Kochestor, Original Papora, 772. Journal 
’c. C., 108. ' 

3 Original Papers, 1003. Journal of C. C., iii., 242. 
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Plyraoiitli county, unpretending hiisbandinen, full of the 
glory of their descent from the Pilgrims, concluded a 
(dear statement of their grievances with the prediction, 
that if the measures so justly complained of were 
persisted in and enforced by fleets and armies, they 
must, they will in a little time issue in the total disso- 
lution of tlie union between the mother country and 
tlie colonies.”' And in a louder tone the freemen of 
tlloueester, accustomed to thoughts as free as the ocean 
which dashes on their bold shore, and brave as became 
men who from childhood had, in their small fishing- 
boats, rode the breakers without fear, declared their 
readiness to stand for their rights and liberties, which 
were dearer to them than their lives, and to join with all 
others in an appeal to the Great Lawgiver, not doubting 
of success according to the justice of their cause.’ 

Salisbury, a small town on the Merrimack, counselled 
an American Union.® Ipswich, in point of nmnbers* 
the second town in the province, advised “ that the 
colonies in general and the inhabitants of their province 
in paiticulai', should kand film as one man, to support 
and maintain all their just rights and privileges.” ® In 


* Votes and Resolves of Pembroke, Dec. 2S, 1772, in Journals of C. C. i. 
44. Compare Wedderburn on Pembroke, in his H]>oecli tigainst Franklin. 

2 Journals of the Committee, i. 67. Original Papers, 361. 

^ Oiiginal papers, 816. 

* Committee of Boston to Coimiiitteo of Ipswich, Jau. 8, 1773; Original 
Papers, 445; Journal of C. C., v. 364. 

‘ Votes and Proceedings of the Town of Ipswich, Dec. 28, 1772 ; in Journal 
C. C., 60 ; Original papers, 441. 
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the course of December, the Earl of Chatham was 
reading several New England writings “ with admiration 
and love among others an election sermon by Tucker, 
in which he found “ the divine Sydney rendered practical, 
and the philosophical Locke more demonstrative ; ” ‘ and 
on the very same day, the people of the little town of 
Chatham, at the extremity of Cape Cod, were declaring 
tiieir “ civil and religious principles to be the sweetest 
and essential part of their lives, without which the 
remainder was scarcely worth preserving.” * 

“ They succeed,” wrote Hutchinson plaintively ; ® and 
he culled for aid from, Parliament. But the excitement 
increased still more, when it became known, that Thur- 
low and Wedderburn had reported the burning of the 
Gaspee to be a crime of a much deeper dye than piracy,^ 
and that the King, by the advice of his Privy Council, 
had ordered its authors and abettors to be delivered to 
Rear Admiral Montagu, and, with the witnesses, brought 
for “ condign punishment ” to England. To send an 
American across the Atlantic for trial for his life, was an 
intolerable violation of justice ; Hutchinson urged what 
was worse, to abrogate the Rhode Island charter. In 
this hour of greatest peril, the men of Rhode Island, by 

* Chatham to T. Hollis, Dec. 29, 1772. 

? Proceedings of Chatham. Original Papers, 269; Journal of C.C., ii. 118. 
Hutchinson to R. Jiickson, Doc. 8, 1772, and to John Pownall, Remem- 
brancer, 1776, ii. 60. 

* Dartmouth to Hutchinson, Sept. 4, 1772. Same to Wanton, Governor of 
Rhode Island, Sept. 4, 1772. 
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the liands of Darius Sessions, their deputy govenior, and 
Stephen Hopkins, their chief justice, appealed to Samuel 
Adams for advice. And he answered immediately that 
the occasion “ should awaken the American colonies, 
and again unite them in one band ; that an attack upon 
the liberties of one colony was an attack upon the 
liberties of all, and that therefore in this instance all 
should be ready to yield assistance.” * 

Employing this event also to contribute to the great 
purpose of a general union, the Boston committee as 
the year went out, were “ encouraged by the people’s 
thorough understanding of their civil and religious rights 
and liberties, to trust in God, that a day was hastening 
when the efforts of the colonists would bo crowned 
with success, and the present generation furnish an 
example of public virtue, worthy the imitation of all 
posterity.” 

[n a like spirit, the new and eventful year of 1773 
Avus rung in by the men of Marlborough. " Death,” 
said they unanimously on the Ist of January, " is more 
eligible than slavery. A freeborn people are not required 
by the religion of Jesus Christ to submit to tyranny ; 
but may make use of such power as God has given them 
to recover and support their laws and liberties.” And 
advising all the colonies to prepare for war, they 
“ implored the Ruler above the skies, that He would 

^ Dai'ius Sesuions, Stephen Hopkioe, John Cole, an<l Hones Brown to Samuel 
Ailams, Providence, Dec. 25, 1772. Adams s reply, Doc. 28. 
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make bare His arm in defence of Ilis church and people, 
and let Israel go.” 

“As we are in a remote wilderness comer of the 
earth, we know but little,” said the farmers of Lenox ; 
but they were certain that neither nature, nor the God 
of nature, required them to crouch “ Issachar-like, 
between the two burdens” of poverty and slavery. 
“ We prize oiu* liberties so highly,” thus the men of 
jjeicester, with the districts of Spencer and Paxton, 
spoke modestly and sincerely, “that we think it our 
duty to risk our lives and fortunes in defence thereof.” 
“Por that spirit of virtue which induced yoiu’ town, 
at so critical a day, to take the lead in so good a cause,” 
wrote the town of Petersham, “ our admiration is 
heightened, when we consider your being exposed to 
the first efforts of power. The time may come when 
you may be driven from your goodly heritage ; if that 
should be the case, we invite you to share with us in 
our small supplies of the necessaries of life ; and should 
we still not be able to withstand, we are determined to 
retire, and seek repose amongst the inland aboriginal 
natives, with whom we doubt not but to find more 
humanity and brotherly love, than we have lately received 
from our mother country.” — “ We join with the town 
of Petersham,” was the reply of Boston, “ in preferring 
a life among the savages, to the most splendid condition 
of slavery ; but Heaven will bless the united efforts of 
a brave people.” 
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“ It is only some people in the Massachusetts liay 
Timking a great clamoiu', in order to keep tlieir party 
alive,” wrote time-servers to Dartmouth,' begging for 
further grants of salaries, and blind to the awakening 
of a nation. Samuel Adams, who thoroughly under- 
stood the people of New England, predicted “ a most 
violent political earthquake through the whole British 
empire.” * “ This unhappy contest between Britain 

and America,” he continued, “ will end in rivers of 
blood ; but America may wash her hands in innocence.” 
And informing Rhode Island of the design of “ adminis- 
tration to get their charter vacated,” he advised them 
to make delay without conceding any of their rights ; 
and to address the assemblies of all the other colonics 
for support.® 

* W. Franklin to Dartmouth, No. 4, Jon. 5, 1773. Cortland Skinner’s 
V'utitioii for a salary from the Crown. 

- Ssiinuel Adams to Darius Sessions, Jan. 2, 1773. 

Compare Joseph Word to Ezra Stiles, Dostun, Jan. 2, 1773. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


VlKOtNIA CONSOLIDATES UNION. 

January — July, 1773. 

On tlic Otli of Janiuiry, the day on which the 
legislature of Massachusetts assemhlcd at Jloston, tlic 
affairs of America were under consideration in England. 
The Kitig, who read even the semi-official letters in 
wliicli Hutchinson described the Boston committee of 
correspondence as in part composed of “ deacons ” and 
“ atheists ” and “ blackhearted fellows whom one Avould 
not choose to meet in the dark,” “very much approved 
the temper and firmness” of his governor, and was 
(ioncerned lest “the inhabitants of Boston should be 
deluded into acts of disobedience, and the most atrocious 
criminality towards individuals; he found “consolation” 
in the assurance, that “ the influence of the malignant 
spirits was daily decreasing,” and “that their mis- 
chievous tenets were held in abhorrence by the generality 
of the people.”* But already eighty towns or 

Hutc)iinBoii to Soci*etary Pownall, Nov. 13, 1772. That this letter was 
read by the King appeals from Dartmouth to Hutebinsou, Jan. 6, 1773. 

Dartmouth to Hutchinson, Jan. 6 , 1773. 
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more/ including almost every one of the larger towns, had 
chosen their committees ; and Samuel Adams was 
planning how to effect a union of all the colonics in 
congress.® When the assembly met,® the speaker 
transmitted the proceedings of the town of Boston, for 
organizing the provincial committees of correspondence 
to Richard Henry Lee of Virginia.* 

The governor, in his speech to the two houses, with 
calculating malice summoned them to admit or disprove 
the supremacy of Parliament. The disorder in the 
govemraent he attributed to the denial of that 
supremacy; which he undertook to establish by argu- 
ments derived from the history of the colony, its 
charter, and English law. “I know of no line,” he 
said, “ that can be drawn between the supreme authority 
of Parliament and the total independenee of the colonies. 
It is impossible -there should be two independent 
legislatures in one and the same state.” And “is 
there,” he asked, “ anything which we have more reason 
to dread than independence?” He therefore invited 

‘ Hutchinson to a person unnamed, probably R. Jackson, Feb. 19, 1773. 
Same to I. Mauduit, Feb. 21, 1773 ; same to Dartmouth, Feb. 22, 1773; same 
to General Mackay, Feb. 23, 1773 ; same to Sir Francis Bernard, Feb. 23, 1773. 

* Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Sopt 16, 1773 ; “ The hint of a Congress is 
nothing new; it is what they have been aiming at the two last sessions.** 
Same to same, Jan. 7, 1773 ; Hutchinson to a person not named, Fob. 19, 1773 ; 
same to I. Mauduit, Feb. 21, 1773 ; same to General Mackay, Feb. 23, 1778. 

^ Hutchinson to John Pownoll, Feb. 24, 1773. 

* The letter of Cushing seems to be lost ; its purpoi*t appears from the 
unpublished answer of R* H. Lee to T. Cushing, Lee Hall, Potomock, Virginia, 
Feb 13, 1773. 
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the legislature to adhere to his principles or convince 
him of his error. Elated with vanity, he was sure in 
any event of a victory ; for if they should disown the 
opinions of the several towns, he would gain glory iii 
England; if they should avow them, then, said he in 
a letter which was to go straight to the King, “ I shall 
be enabled to make apparent the reasonableness and 
necessity of coercion, and justify it to all the world.” ’ 

The speech was printed and industriously circulated 
in England ; and for a short time made an impression 
on the minds of many not well acquainted with the 
dispute. His hearers in Boston saw his indiscretion, 
and Samxiel Adams prepared to “ take the fowler in his 
own snare.”* No man in the province had reflected so 
much as he on the question of the legislative power of 
Parliament ; no man had so early arrived at the total 
denial of that powder. For nine years he had been 
seeking an opportunity of promulgating that denial as 
the opinion of the assembly ; and caution had always 
stood in his way. At last the opportunity had come, 
and the assembly with one consent, placed the pen in his 
hand. Meantime, the towns of Massachusetts w'ere still 
vibrating from the impulse given by Boston. “The 
swords which we whet and brightened for our enemies 
are not yet grown rusty,” wrote the town of Gorham.'* 

> Hutchinson to John Pownall, Jan., 1773, in his Letter Book; and compare 
Hutchinson to John Pownall, Jan., 1773. In Remembrancer for 1776, ii. 60. 

2 Franklin to T, Cushing, March 9, 1773; — viii. 36. 

* Original Papers, 377, Jan. 7, 1773. Original Papers, 456. 
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“ We offer our lives as a sacrifice in the glorious cause 
of liberty,” was the res|)ousc of Kittery. “ We will not 
sit down easy,” voted Shirley, “ until our rights and 
liberties are restored.” * The people of Medfiold would 
also “ have a final period put to that most cruel, inhuman, 
and unchristian practice, the slave-trade.”* Acton 
spoke out concisely and firmly. “ Prohibiting slitting- 
niills,” said South Hadley, “ is similar to the Philistines 
prohibiting smiths in Isnud, and shows we are esteemed 
by our brethren as vassals.” — “We think ourselves 
obliged to .emerge from our former obscurity, and speak 
our minds with freedom,” declared Luningburg, “or 
our posterity may otherwise rise up and curse us.” — 
“ We of this place are unanimous ” was the message 
from Peppercll ; “ oiu* resentment riseth against those 
who dare invade our natural and constitutional rights.” 
With one voice they named Captain William Prescott, 
to be the chief of their committee of correspondence ; 
and no braver heart beat in Middlesex than his. Lynn 
called for a provincial convention ; Stoneham invited the 
sister colonies to harmony ; Danvers would have “ strict 
union of all the provinces on the continent.” “ Digres- 
sions firom compacts,” said the men of PrincetovTi, 
“ lessen the connection between the mother country and 
the colonies.” 

South Carolina, too remote for immediate concert, 

* Shirley to Boston Com., Jan. 11, 1773. 

- Proceedings of the town of Newfield, Dec. 28, 1772, and Jan. 11, 1778 ; 
Original Papers, 602. 
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was engaged in the same cause. They marked their 
affection for Rawlins Lowndes, one of their discarded 
judges, and “in great esteem throughout the province,” 
by electing him the speaker of their assembly. The 
governor “directed the assembly to return to their 
house and choose another ; ” but they persisted in their 
first choice. In consec|Ucncc, Montagu prorogued them, 
and did it in so illegal a manner, that us a remedy, he 
dissolved them by a proclamation, and immediately 
issued writs for choosing a new house ; ’ thus carrying 
the subject home to the thoughts of every voter in the 
province. 

Tliis controversy was local; the answers of the 
legislature of Massachusetts to its governor’s challenge 
would be of general importance. That of the council, 
drafted by Bowdoin, clearly traced the existing 
discontents to the Acts of Parliament, subjecting the 
colonics to taxes without their consent. The removal of 
this original cause woidd remove its effects. Supreme 
or unlimited authority can with fitness belong only to 
the Sovereign of the universe; from the nature and 
end of government, the supreme authority of every 
government is limited ; and from the laws of England, its 
constitution, and the provincial charter, it was shown 
that the limits of that authority did not include the 
levying of taxes w'ithin the province. Thus the 

1 Lord Charles Montngii to the Secretary of State, Jan. 21, 1773 ; Cliarlee 
Gartli to Committee of South Carolina, Feb. 25, 1773. 
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council conceded nothing, and at the same time avoided 
a conflict with the opinions of Chatham, Camden, and 
Shelburne. 

The house, in their reply, which Samuel AdamSj 
familiar with the opinions of lawyers, and specially 
aided by the somid legal knowledge of Hawley, had 
constructed with his utmost skill at sarcasm, and 
which after two days’ debate^ was unanimously adopted 
and carried up by its author, chose a different mode of 
dealing with the governor’s positions.® Like the 
council, they traced the disturbed state of government 
to taxation of the colonists by Parliament ; but as to 
the supremacy of that body, they took the governor at 
his word. “ It is diffici^t, perhaps impossible,” they 
agreed, “to draw a line of distinction between the 
universal authority of Parliament over the colonies, and 
no authority at aU and laying out all their strength 
to prove the only point that Hutchinson’s statement 
required to be proved, that that authority was not 
universal, they opened the door to his own inference. 
“ If there be no such line,” said they, “ between 
the supreme authority of Parliament, and the total 
independence of the colonies, then, either the colonies 
are vassals of the Parliament, or they are totally 
independent. As it cannot be supposed to have been 

^ From an original MS. rough record of the doings of the house, in my 
possession. 

^ For the authorship of the paper, see the contemporary letter of Hutchinson 
to Sir Frgincui Bernard, Feb. 28, 1778. 
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the intention of the parties in the compact, that one of 
them should be reduced to a state of vassalage, the 
conclusion is, that it was their sense that we were 
thus independent.” — “But it is impossible,” the 
governor had insisted, “that there should be two 
independent legislatures in one and the same state.” 
— “Then,” replied the house, “the colonies were by 
their charters made distinct states from the mother 
country.” — “ Although there may be but one head, 
the King,” Hutchinson had said, " yet the two 
legislative bodies wiU make two governments, as 
distinct as the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
before the union.” — “ Very true, may it please your 
excellency,” replied the house ; “ and if they interfere 
not with each other, what hinders but that being 
united in one head and sovereign, they may live happily 
in that connection, and mutually support and protect 
each other.” 

“ But is there anything,” the governor had asked, 
“which we have more reason to dread than indepen- 
dence.” And the house answered, “ There is more 
reason to dread the consequences of absolute uncon- 
trolled power, whether of a nation or of a monarch.” 
“ To draw the line of distinction,” they continue, “ be- 
tween the supreme authority of Parliament, and the total 
independence of the colonies would be an arduous 
undcrtaiking, and of very great importance to all the 
other colonies ; and, therefore, could we conceive of 
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such a line, we should be unwillmg to propose it, without 
their consent in congress.” 

Having thus won an unsparing victory over the logic 
of Hutchinson by accepting all his premises and fitting 
to them other and apter conclusions, they rebuked the 
governor for having reduced them to the alternative, 
either of appearing by silence to acquiesce in his senti- 
ments, or of fi*eely discussing the supreme authority of 
Parliament. 

The governor was overwhelmed with confusion. He 
had intended to drive them into a conflict with Parha- 
ment ; and they had denied its supremacy by implica- 
tion from his own premises, in a manner that could 
bring censure on no one but himself. 

During this controversy a commission composed of 
Admiral Montagu, the Vice Admiralty judge at Boston, 
the chief justices of Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey, and the governor of Rhode Island, met at 
Newport to inquire into the affair of the Gaspee. 
deputy governor Sessions and Stephen Hopkins, for- 
merly governor, now ehief justice, were the two pillars 
on which Rhode Island liberty depended. They noti- 
fied the commissioners that there had been no neglect 
of duty or connivance on the part of the provincial 
government ; fmm which it followed that the presence 
of the special court was as unnecessary as it was 
alarmiag. 

The assembly having met at East Greenwich to watch 
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the commissioners, the governor laid before it his 
instructions to arrest offenders and send them for trial 
to England. The order excited general horror and. 
indignation. The chief justice asked directions how 
he should act. The assembly referred him to his 
discretion. “Then,” said Hopkins in the presence of 
both houses, “for the purpose of transportation for 
trial, I will neith^ apprehend any person by my own 
order, nor suffer any executive officers in the colony 
to do it.” ‘ “ The people would not have borne an 
actual seizure of persons;” which “nothing but an 
armed force could have effected.” The attempt would 
have produced a crisis.® 

The commissioners elicited nothing, and adjourned 
with bitterness in their hearts. Smyth, the chief 
justice of New Jersey, who had just been put on the 
civil list, threw all blame on the popular government 
of Rhode Island.® Horsmanden advised to take away 
the charter of that province and of Connecticut also; 
and consolidate the “twins in one royal govern- 
ment.”® Yet Connecticut, the land of steady habits, 
was at that day the most orderly and quietly governed 
people in the world ; and the charter of Rhode Island, 

i Ezra Stiles to Rev. Win. Spencer, Newport, Feb. 16, 1773. A very long 
and carefully prepared letter. 

> Sessions, Hopkins, Cole, and Brown, to S. Adams, Providence, Feb. 15, 
1773. 

* Smyth to Dartmouth, Fob. 8, 1778. 

* Chief Justice Horsmanden of New-York, to Lord Dartmouth, February 20, 
1778. 

K K 2 
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in spite of all its enemies, had vitality enough to 
outlast the unrefonned House of Commons. 

The bold doctrines of Massachusetts, gained ground, 
and extended to other colonies.' Hutchinson was 
embarrassed by the controversy, which he had provoked, 
and would now willingly have ended. Meantime the 
house made the usual grants to the justices of the 
superior court; but* the governor refused his assent, 
because he expected warrants for their salaries from the 
King.* The house replied,* “No judge who has a 
due regard to justice, or even to his own character, 
would choose to be placed under such an undue bias, 
as they must be under by accepting their salaries of the 
Crown. We are more and more convinced, that it has 
been the design of administration, totally to subvert the 
constitution, and introduce an arbitrary government 
into this province; and we cannot wonder that the 
apprehensions of this people are thoroughly awakened.” 
The towns of Massachusetts were all the while con* 
tinning their meetings. “The judges,” said the men 
of Eastham,® “must reject the detestable plan with 
abhorrence, if they would have their memories blessed.” 
“ We deny the parliamentary power of taxing us, being 
without the realm of England and not represented 

' W. S., Johnson to John Pownall, Feb. 27, 1778* W. SL Johnson to H. 
Jackson, Feb. 26, 1778. 

* Message from the bouse, Feb. 8, 1778 ; Bradford, 865. 

* Message to the house, Feb 4. ^ Message from the house, Feb. 18. 

* Original Palmers, 822 ; Feb. 24, 1778. 
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there;” declared Stoughtenham.* “Let the colonies 
stand firm as one man,” voted Winchendon.® “ Divine 
Providence and the necessity of things may call upon us 
and all the colonies to make our last appeal ; wrote 
the farmers who dwelt on the bleak hills of New Salem. 

Yet Hutchinson seemed compelled to renew his dis- 
cussion with the legislature, and in a long argument, 
which contained little that was new, endeavoured to 
prove, that the colony of Massachusetts was holden as 
feudatory of the imperial crown of England, and was 
therefore under the government of the King’s laws and 
the King’s cour^ Again Bowdoia, for the council, with 
still greater clearness, affirms that parliamentary taxation 
is unconstitutional, because imposed without consent; 
again, Samuel Adams for the house, aided briefly, in 
Hawley’s temporary absence, by the strong natural 
powers and good knowledge of the laws of John Adams, 
proves from the governor’s own premises, that Parlia- 
ment has no supremacy over the colony, because the 
feudal system admits no idea of the authority of 
Parliament. 

At the same time both parties looked beyond the 
province for aid. Hutchinson sought to intimidate his 
antagonists, by telling them “that the English nation 
would be roused, and could not be withstood,” that 
“ Parliament would, by some means or other, maintain 

■ > JoumaU of C. C. 427. » Journals of C. C. 675. 

^ Original papers, 673. 
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its supremacy.” * To his correspondents in England he 
sent word what measures should be chosen ; advising a 
change in the political organisation of towns ; * a prohi- 
bition of the commerce of Boston,® and the option to the 
province between submission and the forfeiture of their 
rights.* “ I wish,” said he, “ Government may be 
convinced that something is necessary to be done.” 
“ We want a full persuasion that Parliament will main- 
tain its supremacy at all events.” “Without it, the 
opposition here will triumph more than ever.” 

The people on their part drew from their institution 
of committees of correspondence throjjighout, the pro- 
vince, the hope of a union of all the colonies. “ Some 
futimc congress,” said they, “will be the glorious 
source of the salvation of America ; the Amphictyons of 
Greece, who formed the diet or great comicil of the 
states, exhibit an excellent model for the rising 
Americans.” ® 

Whether that great idea should become a reality, 
depended on Virginia. Its legislature came together 
on the 4th of March, full of the love of country. Its 
members had authentic information of the proceedings 
of the town of Boston ; and public rumours- had 
reached them of the commission for inquiry into the 

' Hutchinson to J. Pownall, Feb. 24, to Gov. Pownall, Feb. 23, 1778. 

3 Hutchinson to Israel Mauduit, Feb. 1773, and to Bernard, March, 1778, 

3 Hutchinson to Bernard, March, 1773. 

* Hutchinson to Dartmouth, March 20, 1773. 

^ Oration delivered at Boston, March 5, 1773, by Dr. Benjamin Church. 
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aifairs of Rhode Island. They had read and approved 
of the answers which the council and the House of 
Massachusetts had made in January to the speech of 
Hutchinson. They formed themselves, therefore, info 
a committee of the whole liouse on the state of the 
colony ; and in that committee Dabney Carr, of Char- 
lotte, a young statesman of brilliant genius, as well as 
of fervid patriotism, moved a series of resolutions for a 
system of intercolonial committees of correspondence. 
His plan included a thorough union of councils through- 
out the continent. If it should succeed and be adopted 
by the other colonies, America would stand before the 
world as a confederacy. The measure was supported 
by Richard Henry Lee, wth an eloquence which never 
passed away from the memory of his hearers; by 
Patrick Henry with a still more commanding majesty.^ 
The assembly was of one mind ; and no person appro- 
priated to himself praise beyond the rest. They did 
what greatness of mind counselled; and they did it 
quietly, as if it were but natural to them to act with 
magnanimity. On Friday, the 12th of March, the 
resolutions were reported to the house, and unanimously 
adopted. They appointed their committee, on which 
appear the names of Bland and Lee, of Henry, and 
Carr, and Jefferson. Their resolves were sent to every 
colony, with a request that each would appoint its 
committee to communicate from time to time with that 


* Letter in Wirt’s Life of Henry, 104. 
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of Virginia.^ In this manner, Virginia laid the founda* 
tion of our union.* Massachusetts organised a province; 
Virginia promoted a confederacy. Were the several 
committees but to come together, the world would see 
an American congress. * 

The associates of Dabney Carr were spared for still 
further service to humanity. He himself was cut down 
in his prime, and passed away like a shadow ; but the 
name of him, who at this moment of crisis beckoned the 
colonies onward to union, must not perish from the 
memory of his countrymen. 

The effect of these resolutions of the old dominion 
was decisive.® In Massachusetts they gladdened every 
heart. “ Virginia and South Carolina by their steady 
perseverance,” inspired the hope, that the fire of liberty 
would spread through the continent.* “A congress 
and then an assembly of states,” reasoned Samuel 
AdaiQs, is no longer “ a mere fiction in the mind of a 
political enthusiast.” What though “ the British nation 
carry their liberties to market, wd sell them to the 
highest bidder ? ” “ America,” said he, repeating the 

words of Arthur Lee, “America shall rise full-plumed 
and glorious from the mother’s ashes.” ® 

1 Peytoo Randolph, Circular, March 19, 1773. 

* Hutchinson’s Hist iil 398. 

^ ** Most of the colonies, if not all, will come into the like resolutions, and 
if the colonies are not soon relieved, some imagine a congress will grow out of 
this measure.” T. Cushing to A. Leo, April 22, 1773. 

* Samuel Adams to Richard Henry Lee, April 9, 1773. 

^ Samuel Adams to A. Lee, April 9, 1778. 
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A copy of the proceedings of Virginia was sent to 
every town and district in Massachusetts, that “ all the 
friends of American independence and freedom,”* 
might welcome the intelligence; and as one meeting 
after another echoed back the advice for a congress, 
they could hardly find words to express how their 
gloom had given way to light, and how “their hearts 
even leapt for joy.” “We trust the day is not far 
distant,” .said Cambridge by the hand of Thomas 
Gardner, “when our rights and liberties shall be 
restored unto us ; or the colonies, united as one man, 
will make their most solemn appeal to heaven, and 
drive tyranny from these northern climes.”® 

“The colonies must assert their liberties whenever 
the opportunity ofiers,” wrote Dickinson* from Penn- 
sylvania.* The opportunity was nearer than he thought. 
In England, Chatham saw plainly that “things were 
hastening to a crisis at Boston, and looked forward to 
the issue with very painful anxiety.”* It was the 
King who precipitated the conflict. He had no dread 
of the interposition of Prance, for that power, under 
the Ministry of the day, feared lest the enfranchise- 
ment of the Anglo-American colonics should create a 

dangerous rival power to itself,® and was eager to 

• 

' Original Papers, 351. 

^ Committee of correspondence of Cambridge, to committee of Boston ; in 
the handwriting of Thos. Gardner. Original Papers in my possession. 

^ John Dickinson to Samuel Adams, Fairhill, April 10, 1773. 

* Chatham to T. Hollis, April 18, 1773. 

* Mdmoiro sur L'Anglcterre, in Angleterre, Tome 502. 
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fortify the good understanding with England by a 
defensive treaty, or, at least, by a treaty of commerce.^ 
Louis XV. was resolved, at all events, to avoid war.® 
From the time, therefore, that the representatives of 
Massachusetts avowed their legislative independence, the 
King dismissed the thought of obtaining obedience “ by 
argument and persuasion.”^ The most thorough search 
was made into every colonial law that checked, or even 
seemed to check, the slave-trade ; and an Act of Virginia, 
which put no more obstructions upon it than had existed 
for a generation, was negatived.^ Parliamentary taxation 
was also to be enforced. 

The continued refusal of North America to receive tea 
from England, had brought distress upon the East India 
Company, which had on hand, wanting a market, great 
quantities, imported in the faith that that agreement 
could not hold. They were able to pay neither their 
dividends nor their debts; their stoek depreciated 
nearly one-half; and the Government must lose their 
annual payment of four hundred thousand pounds. 
The bankruptcies, brought on partly by this means, 
gave such a shock to credit, as had not been experienced 
since the South Sea year; and the great manufacturers 

were sufferers.® The directors came to Parliament with 

• 

1 Despatches of Aiguillon to de Guines, in March and April. 1778. 

3 King to Lord Norths April 20, 1773 ; and King to Lord North, April, 
25, 1773. * Dartmouth to Hutchinson, April 10, 1778. 

^ Dartmouth to Dunmore, No. 2, April 10, 1778; Dunmore to Dartmouth, 
July 9, 1778. 

* Compare Franklin to Cushing, to W. Fmukliu, and to Cooper. 
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an ample confession of their hnmbled state, together 
with entreaties for assistance and relief; and particularly 
praying that leave might be given to export teas free 
of all duties to America and to foreign p'orts. Had such 
leave been granted in respect of America it would have 
been an excellent commercial regulation, as well as have 
restored a good understanding to every part of the empire.* 

Instead of this. Lord North proposed to give to the 
company itself the right of exporting its teas. The 
existing law granted on their exportation to America 
a drawback of three-fifths only of the duties paid on 
importation. Lord North now offered a drawback of 
the whole. Trccothick in the committee also advised 
to take off the import duty in America of threepence 
the pound, as it produced no income to the revenue ; 
but the Ministry would not listen to the thought of 
relieving America from taxation. “ Then,” added 
Trecothick, in behalf of the East India Company, “ as 
much or more may be brought into the revenue by not 
allowing a full exemption from the duties paid here.” 
But Lord North refused to discuss the right of 
Parliament to tax America ; insisting that no difficulty 
could arise, that under the new regulation America 
would be able to buy tea from the company at a lower 
price than fi’om any other European nation, and that 
men will always go to the cheapest market.* 

> Duke of Qrafton'e Autobiography, iiL 108. The Duke was then Lord 
• Privy Seal, but not of the cabinet. 

3 Cbai'les Qorth to the Committee of Con'eapoudeuoe of South Carolina, 
London, May 4, 1773. 
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The Ministry was still in its halcyon days ; no 
opposition was made even by the Whigs; and the 
measure which was the King’s own,' and was designed 
to put America to the test, took effect as a law from the 
10th day of May.* It was immediately followed by a 
most carefully prepared answer from the King to 
petitions from Massachusetts, announcing that he “ con- 
sidered his authority to make laws in Parliament of 
sufficient force and validity to bind his subjects in 
America in all cases whatsoever, as essential to the 
dignity of the Crown, and a right appertaining to the 
State, which it was his duty to preserve entire and 
inviolate ; ” that he, therefore, “ could not but be greatly 
displeased with the petitions and remonstrance in which 
that right was drawn into question ; ” but that he “ im- 
puted the unwarrantable doctrines held forth in the said 
petitions and remonstrance, to the artifices of a few.” ® 
All this while. Lord Dartmouth “ had a true desire to 
see lenient measures adopted towards the colonies,”* 
not being in the least aware that he was drifting with the 
Cabinet towards the very system of coercion against which 
he gave the most public and the most explicit pledges. 

In America men began to prepare for extreme 
measures. Charles Lee, a British officer on half-pay, 
resolved to devote himself “to the cause of mankind 

1 B. Franklin to William Franklin, July 14, 1773; compare Anecdotes of 
Chatham, ii. 240, 241, 242. * 18 Ceo. HI., chap.xliv. 

3 Dartmouth to Dr. Franklin, agent for tho late ropreaentatives of the 
province of Massachusetts Bay ; Whitehall, June 2, 1773. Dartmouth to 
Hutchinson, same date. * Qrafbon*s Autobiography. 
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and of liberty, now attacked in their last and only 
asylum.”* “Glorious Virginia,” cried the legislature 
of Rhode Island, glowing with admiration for “its 
patriotic and illustrious house of burgesses j ” and this 
New England province was the first to follow the 
example of the old dominion, by electing its com- 
mittees and sending its circular through the land.® 

In Massachusetts, so soon as the government for the 
year was organised, the house, on the motion of Samuel 
Adams, and by a vote of one hundred and nine to four, 
expressed its gratitude to the burgesses of Virginia for 
their uniform vigilance, firmness, and wisdom ; and .its 
hearty concurrence in their judicious and spirited 
resolves. And then it elected its committee of corres- 
pondence, fifteen in number. New Hampshire and 
Connecticut did the same, so that all New England 
and Virginia were now one political body, with an 
organisation inchoate, yet so perfect, that, on the first 
emergency, they could convene a congress. Every other 
colony on the continent was sure to follow their example.® 
While the patriot party was cheered by the hope 
of union, the letters of Hutchinson and Oliver, which 
Franklin had sent over to the speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts’ assembly, destroyed their moral power by 
exposing their duplicity.. “Cool, thinking, deliberate 


■ Lee to H. Qatee, May 6, 1773. 

3 Metcalf Bowler to Speaker of the House of N. H., May 15, 1773. 

3 liotter of Massachusetts to the other colonies, June 3, 1773 ; Bradford, 401. 
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viDains ; malicious and vindictive, as well as ambitious 
and aviricious,” said John Adams who this year was 
chosen into the council but negatived by the governor. 
“Bone of our bone; flesh of our flesh; bom and 
educated among us,” cried others. Hancock who was 
angry at being named in the correspondence, deter- 
mined to lay bare their hypocrisy; and Cooper from 
the pulpit preached of “the old serpent, which dc- 
ceivoth the whole world; but was cast out into the 
earth and his angels with him.” 

The letters had circulated privately in the province 
for. more than two months, when, on Wednesday, the 
2nd of June, Samuel Adams read them to the house 
in secret session. They were by no means amonjg^ the 
worst which their authors had vmtten, but they shoiied 
a thorough complicity with Bernard and the commis- 
sioners of the customs to bring military sway into the 
province, and to abridge colonial liberties by the inter- 
position of Parliament. The house, after a debate, 
voted by one hundred and one against five, “that the 
tendency and design of the letters was to subvert the 
constitution of the government, and to introduce arbitrary 
power into the province.” — “I have never verote aaf 
public or private letter that tends to subvert the con- 
stitution,” was Hutchinson’s message the next day. 

The house, on the fourth, sent him a transcript of 
their proceedings with the date of his letters that were 
before them; and asked for copies of these and such 
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others as he should think proper to communicate. 
“ If you desire copies with a view to make them public,” 
answered Hutchinson after five days’ reflection, “ the 
originals are more proper for that purpose than the 
copies ; ” and he refused to communicate other letters, 
declaring that it had not been the design of them “ to 
subvert the constitution of the government, but rather 
to preserve it entire.” ^ Then conscious of guUt, he by 
the very next packet sent word to his confidential friend 
in London, to bum such of his letters as might raise a 
clamour, “for,” said he, “ I have wrote what ought not 
to be made public.” ® 

He had written against every part of the constitution, 
the elective character of the council, the annual choice 
of the assembly, the New England organisation of the 
towns ; had advised and soheited the total dependence 
of the judiciary on the Crown, had hinted at making the 
experiment of declaring martial law, and of abrogating 
English liberty ; had advised to the restraint of the 
commerce of Boston, and the exclusion of the province 
from the fisheries ; had urged the immediate suppression 
of the charter of Rhode Island'; had for years “been 
begging for measures to maintain the supremacy of 
Parliament,” by making the denial of that supremacy a 
capital felony; and all for the sake of places for his 
family, and a salary and a pension for himself. To 

1 Message of the governor to the House of RepresentatiTes, June 9 , 1778 ; 
in the Representations, Ac., 61. 

< Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, probably June 14, 1773. 
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corrupt pure and good and free political institutions of 
a happy country, and infuse into its veins the slow 
poison of tyranny, is the highest crime against humanity. 
And how terribly was he punished ! For what is life 
without the esteem of one’s fellow-men ! Had he been 
but honest, how New England would have cherished his 
memory ! Now his grey, hairs, which should ever be 
kept purer than the ermine, were covered with shame ; 
his ambition was defeated, and he suffered all the 
tortures of avarice trembling for the loss of place. It 
was^Hancock,^ who, taking advantage of the implied 
permission of Hutchinson, produced to the house copies 
of the letters, which were then published and scattered 
throughout New England and the continent. A series 
of resolves was adopted, expressing their true intent, 
and was followed by a petition to the King, that he 
would remove Hutchinson and Oliver for. ever firom 
the government. The council, in like manner, after 
a thorough analysis of the real intent of the corres- 
pondence, joined in the same prayer. So great 
unanimity had never been known. 

“ Timid from nature, from age, and from an accusing 
conscience, Hutchinson bowed to the storm, and 
expressed his desire to resign. “ I hope,” he said, 
“ 1 shall not be left destitute, to be insulted and 
triumphed over. 1 fall in the cause of Government; 
and whenever it shall be thought proper to supersede 

* Hutohiuson to , July 6, 1773. 
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me, I hope for some appointment ; and calumniating 
Franklin as one who wished to supplant him in the 
government of Massachusetts, he himself made interest 
for Franklin’s desirable office of deputy post-mastsr 
general.** 

All the summer long, the insidious letters that had 
come to light, circulated through the province, and 
were discussed by the single-minded country-people 
during the week, as they made hay, or gathered in 
the early harvest ; on Sundays the ministers discoursed 
on them, and poured out their hearts in prayei# for 
the preservation of their precious inheritance of liberty. 
“ We devote not only what little we have in the world,” 
said the people of Fearsontown, “but even our 
lives, to vindicate rights so dearly purchased by our 
ancestors.”* The town of Abington became convinced 
that the boasted connection with Great Britain was 
“not worth a rush.”'* The natural right of mankind 
to improve the form of government under which they 
live,* was inculcated even from the pulpit ; and at the 
time when the pope was abolishing the order of the 
Jesuits, some of the clergy of Boston predicted that 
“ in fifteen years,”? the people of America would mould 
for themselves a now constitution. 

^ Hutchinsou to — [R. Jackson, probably,] July 3, 1773. 

- Hutchinson to Sir Francis Bernard, June 29, 1773. 

3 Original papers, 705. ^ Abington to Boston, July 29, 1773. 

^ Hutchinsou to R. Jackson, August 12, 1773. 

* ^ Hutcliinson to Israel Mauduit, August 23, 1778. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 

August — December, 1 773. 

The East India Company, who were now by Act of 
Parliament authorised to export tea to America entirely 
duty free in England, applied to the Treasury in 
August for the necessary license. They were warned 
by Americans that their adventure* would end in loss, 
and some difficulties occurred in details ; but the 
scruples of the company were overruled by Lord 
North, who answered peremptorily, “It is to no purpose 
making objections, for the King will have it so. The 
King means to try the question with America.” ® 

The time was short ; the danger to Boston imminent ; 
resistance at all hazards was the purpose of its. com- 
mittee of correspondence ; violent resistance might 

* Leo to S. Adams, Dec. 22, 1773. 

^ Almon's Anecdotes and Speeches of the Earl of Chatham, ch. xlL Com- 
pare also B. Franklin to his Son, William Franklin, July 14, 1773 ; Franklin’s 
Writings, viii. 75. 
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become necessary ; and to undertake it without a 
certainty of union would oidy bring ruin on the town 
and on the cause. 

A congress, therefore, on “the plan of union pro- 
posed by Virginia,” was the fixed purpose of Samuel 
Adams. He ivould have no delay ; no waiting for 
increased strength ; for said he, when “ our liberty is 
gone, history and experience will teach us that an 
increase of inhabitants will be but an increase of slaves.” 
Through the press ho appealed to the continent for a 
congress in order to insist cftectually upon such terms 
as would not admit of any other authority within the 
colonics than that of their respective legislatures.’ It 
was not possible to join issue with the King more 
precisely. 

The first difficulty to be overcome existed in Boston 
itself. Cushing, the speaker, who had received a private 
letter from Dartmouth, and was lulled into confiding in 
“ the noble and generous sentiments ” of that Minister, 
advised that for the time the people should bear their 
grievances. “'Our natural increase in wealth and 
population,” said he, “ will in a course of years settle 
this dispute in our favor ; whereas, if we persist in 
.denying the right of Parliament to legislate for us, 
they may think us extravagant in our demands, and 
there will be groat danger of bringing on a rupture 

• > In the Boston Gazette of Monday, Sept. 13, 1773 ; on second page, 1st and 

2nd column, 962, 2, 1, and 2. Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Sept. 23, 1773. 

L L 2 
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fatal to both countries.” He thought the redress of 
grievances would more surely come, “if these high 
points about the supreme authority of Parliament 
were to fall asleep.”^ Against this feeble advice, the 
Boston committee of correspondence aimed at the 
union of the province, and “the confederacy of the 
whole continent of America.” They refused to waive 
the claim of right, which could only divide the Ameri- 
cans in sentiment and confuse their counsels. “ What 
oppressions,” -they asked in their circular to all the 
other towns, “ may we not expect in another seven 
years, if through a weak credulity, while the most 
arbitrary' measures are still persisted in, wo should bo 
prevailed upon to submit our rights, as the patriotic 
Farmer expresses it, to the tender mercies of tho 
Ministry \ Watchfulness, unity and harmony are 
necessary to the salvation of ourselves and posterity 
from bondage. We have an animating confidence in 
the Supreme Disposer of events, that Ho will never 
suffer a sensible, brave, and virtuous people to be 
enslaved.” * 

Sure of Boston and its committee, Samuel Adams 
next conciliated the favouring judgment of the patriot 
Hawley, whose influence in the province was deservedly 
great, and who had shared with him the responsibility 
of the measures of the assembly. “I submit to you 

' T. Cushing to Arthur Lee, Sept. 20, 1773. 

* Comniitleo of Correspondence for the Town of Boston, Circular Letter, 
Sopt. 21, 1773. Journals of Committee, 234, 235. 
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my ideas at this time, because matters seem to me to 
be drawing to a crisis.”^ Such were his words on 
the 4th and the 13th of October. “The present 
Administration, even though the very good Lord 
Dartmouth is one of them, are as fixed as any of their 
predecessors in their resolution to carry their favourite 
point, an acknowledgment of the right of Parliament 
to make laws, binding us in all cases whatever. Some 
of our poUticians would have the people believe, that the 
Administration are disposed or determined to have all 
the grievances which we complain of, redressed, if we 
will only bo quiet ; but this would be a fatal delusion. 
If the King himself should make any concessions, or 
take any stops, contrary to the right of Parliament to 
ta.x us, he would be in danger of embroiling himself 
with the Ministry. Under the present prejudices, oven 
the recalling an instruction to the governor is not likely 
to be advised. The subject matter of our complaint is, 
not that a burden greater than our proportion was laid 
upon us by Parliament ; such a complaint we might 
have made without questioning the authority of Par- 
liament ; but that the Parliament has assumed and 
exercised the power of taxing us. His Majesty in his 
answer to our late petitions, implies that the Parlia- 
ment is the supreme legislature ; and that its authority 
over the colonies is the constitution.* All allow the 

‘ Samael Adauid to Joseph Hawley, Got. 4, 1773; iu S. A. Welles, L 
437, 438. 
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Minister in the American department to be a good 
man. The great men in England have an opinion of 
us, as being a mightily religious people ; and suppose 
that we shall place an entire confidence in a Minister 
of the same character. In fact, how many were filled 
with the most sanguine expectations, when they heard 
that the good Lord Dartmouth was entrusted with a 
share in administration. Yet without a greatness of 
mind, equal, perhaps superior to his goodness, it will be 
impossible for him singly to stem the torrent of corrup- 
tion. This requires much more fortitude than I yet 
believe he is possessed of. The safety of the Ameri- 
cans depends upon their pursuing their wise plan of 
union in principle and conduct.” ^ 

Such were the thoughts which Samuel Adams un- 
bosomed to his faithful fellow-labourer. The press’ 
which he directed, continued to demand an annual 
“ Congress of American States to frame a Bill of 
llights,” or to “ form an Independent State, an Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” Union, then, Union, was the 
first, the last, the only hope for America. Massa- 
chusetts, where the overruling will of Samuel ,Adams 
swayed the feebler politicians, was thoroughly united. 
But that was not enough ; “ wo must have a conven- 
tion of all the colonies,” he would say to his friends ; 
and the measure waa recognised by the royaliste as 


* Samuel Adainh to Joseph Hawley, Oct. lo, U73 ; S. A. Wollos, i. 439, 440. 

* Boston Gazette, 964, 2, 2 ; and 966, 1, 1. 
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“of all others the most likely to kindle a general 
flame.”* Ilis advice was confirmed by the concur- 
rent opinion of Franklin,® to whoso “greatness”® 
he had publicly paid a tribute. His influence * 
brought even Cushing to act as one of a select com- 
mittee with himself and Heath of Roxbury ; and 
they sent forth a secret circular, summoning all the 
colonies to bo prepared to assert their rights, when 
time and circumstances should give to their claim the 
surest prospect of success. “ And when we consider,” 
they said, “how one great event has hurried on 
after another, such a time may come and such circum- 
stances take place, sooner than we are now aware of.” 
They advised to contentment with no temporary 
relief. They explained that the King would certainly 
maintain the power of Parliament to extort and to 
appropriate a tribute from the colonies ; that the con- 
nection between Great Britain and America should 

' Hutchinson to J. Pownall, Oct. 18, 1773. 

^ Frauklia to T. Cushing, July 7> 1773, Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Oct. 19, 
1773. 

* Samuel Adams in Boston Giizette, 963, 8, 1, 2. See Wedderburue's 
Speech. 111. 

* “ Others declare they will be altogether independent. Those of the latter 
opinion havo for their head one of the members of Boston [Samuel Adams], 
W’bo was the first person that openly, and in any public assembly declared for 
a total indepeudence, and who, from a natural obstinacy of temper, and from 
many ycare’ practice in politics, is probably as well qualified to excite the 
people to any extravagance in theory or practice as any man in America. 
* * ♦ * Within these seven years his influence has been gradually increasiig, 
until he has obtained such an ascendancy as to direct the town of Boston and 
the Hoqse of Representatives, and consequently tho Council, just as he 
pleased.” Private Letter of Hutchinson to Lord Dartmoutli, Oct. 9, 1778. 
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bo broken, unless it could be perpetuated on the 
terms of equal liberty ; that the necessary contest must 
bo entered upon, -while “the ideas of liberty” were 
strong in men’s minds ; and they closed with desiring 
each colony to resist the designs of the English 
Ministry in allowing the East India Company to' ship 
its teas to America. 

That company was already despatching its consign- 
ments simultaneously to Charleston, to Philadelphia, 
to New York, and to Boston. The system gave uni- 
versal offence, not only as an enforcement of the 
tax on tea, but also as an odious monopoly of 
trade.* Philadelphia, the largest town in the colonies, 
began the work of prevention. Its inhabitants met 
on the 18 th of October in great numbers at tho 
State House, and in eight resolutions, denied tho 
claim of Parliament to tax America; specially con- 
demned the duty on tea ; declared every one who 
should directly or indirectly countenance the attempt, 
an enemy to his country ; and requested tho agents 
of the East India Company to resign. The move- 
ment was so general and so commanding, that the 
agbnts, some cheerfully, others reluctantly, . gave 
up their appointment.* Within a few days not one 
remained. 


^ Geiu Haldimand to Dartmouth, Dec. 28, 1773. 

• French Archives, Angleterre, 503. Garnier to D'Aiguillon. Dec. 17 , 1773, 
incloses the documents. Gordon’s Hist of Pennsylvania, 481 , 482. Hazard’s 
Register of Pennsylvania, ii. 368. 
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South Carolina, by her spirit and perseverance, 
gave now, as she had ever done, evidence that her 
patriotism would be the support of union. The pro- 
vince was at that time in a state of just excitement at 
the arbitrary act of its council in imprisoning Thomas 
Powell, the publisher of the South Carolina Gazette, 
for an alleged contempt. The council was a body 
in which the distinguished men of that province 
scorned to accept a seat ; its membera were chiefly 
the Crown officers ; and they held their places at the 
King’s pleasure. Their power to imprison on their 
mere warrant was denied ; the prisoner was taken 
before Rawlins Lowndes and another magistrate on a 
writ of habeas corpus, and was released.^ The ques- 
tions involved in the case were discussed with heat ; 
but they did not divert attention from watching the 
expected tea-ships. 

The “ ideas of liberty ” on which resistance was to 
bo founded, had taken deep root in a soil which 
the circular of Massachusetts did not reach. At 
this moment the people of Illinois were most oppor- 
tunely sending their last message respecting their 
choice of a government directly to Dartmouth him- 
self. We have seen how vainly they had reasoned 
with Gage and Hillsborough for some of the privi- 
leges of self-direction. Here, as on other occasions, 
Dartmouth, with the purest intentions, adopted the 

* Bull to Dartmouth, Sept 18, 1773. Drayton's Memoirs, i. 118. 
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policy of his predecessor. Ho censured “ the ideas of 
the inhabitants of tbo Illinois District with regard 
to a civil constitution as very extravagant ; ” and 
rejected their proposition to take some part in the 
election of their rulers,* as “ absurd and inadmissible.” 
A plan of government’ was therefore prepared of 
great simplicity, leaving all power with the executive 
officers of the Crown, and Gago had been summoned 
to England to give advice on the administration of 
tho colonies, and especially the mode of govern- 
ing the west. It was on the 4th of November, 
that the fathers of the Commonwealth of Illinois, 
through their agent, Daniel Blouin, forwarded their 
indignant protest against the proposed form, which 
they rejected as “oppressive and absurd,” “much 
worse than that of any of the French or even the 
Spanish colonies.” “ Should a government so evi- 
dently tyrannical be established,"” such was their 
language to tlie British Minister, “ it could be of no 
long duration ® there would exist “ tho necessity of 
its being abolished.” The words were nobly uttered, 
and were seasonable. The chord of liberty vibrated 
on tho Illinois, and the sympathy of the western 
villages with freedom was an assurance that they too 
would join tho great American family of republics. 

* Dartmouth to Gage, Nov. 4, 1772 ; Gage to Dartmouth, Jan. 6, 1773 ; 
Dartmouth to Gage, March 3, 1773. 

3 Sketch of Government, &c. &c. for Illinois. 

^ Daniel Blouin to Lord Dartmouth, Nov. 4, 1773. 
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The issue was to be tried at Boston ; its tea-ships 
were on the water ; the govem^r himself under the 
name of his sons was selected as one of the consignees ; 
the moment for the decision was hastening on. In the 
night, between tho 1st and 2nd of November, a 
knock was heard at the door of each one of the per^ 
sons commissioned by the East India Company, and a 
.summons left for them to appear without fail at Liberty 
Tree on tho following Wednesday, at noon, to resign 
their commission ; ' printed notices were also posted 
up, desiring the freemen of Boston and the neigh- 
bouring towns to meet at tho same time and place as 
witnesses.® 

On the appointed day, a large flag was hung out on 
the pole at Liberty Tree ; the bells in the meeting 
houses wore rung from eleven till noon. Adams, Han- 
cock, and Pliillips, three of the four representatives of 
the town of Boston, the selectmen, and William Cooper 
the town-clerk,® with about five hundred more, gathered 
round tho spot. As the consignees did not make their 
appearance, tho assembly, appointing Molineux, Warren, 
and others, a committee, marched into State Street to 
tho warehouse of Eichard Clarke, where all tho con- 
signees were assembled. Molineux presented himself 
for a parley. 

‘ Order on Thomas and Elisha Hutchinson, Nov. 2, 1778. 

Handbills posted up the 2iid and 3rd of November, 1773. 

3 Abstract of the Ct^rrespoudence from America, made by Thurlow and 
Weddorburne. 
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“ From wbom are you a committee 1 ” asked Clarke. 
“ From the whole peqple.” — “ Who are the committee t” 
— “ Nothing is now to bo kept secret,” replied Molineux ; 
“ I am one,” and he named all the rest. “And what is 
your request 1 ” Molineux read a paper, requiring the 
consignee to promise not to sell the teas, but to return 
them to London in the same bottoms in which they 
were shipped. “ Will you comply 1 ” — “ I shall have 
nothing to do with you,” answered Clarke, roughly and 
peremptorily.' The same question was put to the other 
consignees, one by one, who each and all answered, “ I 
cannot comply with your demand.” Molineux then 
read another paper, containing a resolve passed at 
Liberty Tree, that the consignees who should refuse to 
comply with the request of the people were enemies to 
their country. Descending into the street, he made his 
report to the people. “Out with them, out with them,” 
was the cry, but he dissuaded from violence.* 

On the 5th, Boston, in a legal town meeting, with 
Hancock for moderator, adopted the Philadelphia 
resolves, and then sent to invite Thomas and Elisha 
Hutchinson to resign their appointment ; but they and 
all the other consignees declined to do so, in lettera 
addressed to Hancock, the moderator. At this, some 
spoke of “taking up arms,” and the words were received 

» S. Cooper to B. Franklin. Dec. 17, 1773. 

* Narrative prepared for Oov. Hutchinson by Mr. Benjamin Davia, merchant 
in Boston, Nov. 3, 1773. Narrative prepared for Gov. Hutchinaon, by Joaeph 
Green, Esq. 
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•with clapping of hands ; * but the meeting only voted 
the answers “daringly afFrontivo,” and then dissolved 
itself.* On the same day the people of New York 
assembled at the call of their committee of vigilance.® 
Let the tea come free or not free of duty, tliey were 
absolutely resolved it should not be landed.* After a 
few days’ reflection, the commissioners for that city, 
finding the discontent universal, threw up their places ; 
yet the Sons of Liberty continued their watchfulness ; 
a paper, signed Legion, ordered the pilots not to bring 
tea-ships above the Hook ; and “ the Mohawks ” were 
notified to bo in readiness, in case of their arrival.® 

This example renewed the hope that a similar ex- 
pedient might succeed in Boston. Members of the 
council, of greatest influence, intimated that the best 
thing that could be done to quiet the people would 
be the refusal of the consignees to execute the trust ; 
and the merchants, though they declared against mo.bs, 
yet as generally wished that the teas might not be 
landed.® 

On Wednesday, the 17th, a ship, which had made 
a short passage from London, brought an authentic 

* Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Nov. 4, 1773. 

* Hutchinson to , Nov. 24, 1773. 

* Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Nov. 6, 1773 ; H. 150. Clarke, Fancuil, and 
Winslow to John Hancock, Moderator, &c., Nov. 5, 1773. Thos. Hutchinson, 
jun., to John Hancock, &c. &c., Nov. 5 , 1773. 

* Tryon to Dartmouth, Nov. 3, 1773; Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Nov. 4, 
1778. Resolves of the Sons of Liberty of New York, Nov. 29, 1773. 

^ Leake’tf Life of Lamb, 76, 77. 

* Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Nov. 1.5, 1773. 
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account that the Boston tea-ships had sailed ; the next 
day, there was once more a legal town meeting to 
entreat the consignees to resign.^ Upon their repeated 
refusal, the town passed no vote and uttered no opinion, 
but immediately broke up. The silence of the dissolu- 
tion struck more terror than former menaces. The 
consignees saw that the legal town meeting had finished 
its work, and that henceforward they were in the hands 
of the committee of correspondence.** On Monday 
the 22nd, the committees of Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Brookline, and Cambridge, met the Boston committee 
by invitation at the seleetmen’s chamber in Fanouil 
Hall. Their first question was : “ Whether it be the 
mind of this committee to use their joint influence to 
prevent the landing and sale of the teas exported from 
the East India Company 1 ” And it passed in the 
affirmative unanimously. 

A motion next prevailed unanimously for a letter to 
be sent by a joint committee of the five towns to all 
the other towns in the province. “Brethren,” they 
wrote, “ we are reduced to this dilemma, either to sit 
down quiet under this and every other burden, that our 
enemies shall see fit to lay upon us, or to rise up and 
resist this and every plan laid for our destruction, as 
becomes wise freemen. In this extremity we earnestly 
request your advice.” 

The governor in his alarm proposed to flee to “ the 


' Hutchinson to Tryon, Nov. 21, 1773. 

* Consignee’s Petition to the Council, Nov. 18, 1773. 
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castle, where he might with safety to his peraon more 
freely give his sense of the criminality of the proceed- 
ings.”* Dissuaded from so abject a display of pusillani- 
mity, he yet never escaped the helpless irresolution of 
fear. “ Nothing will satisfy the people, but reshipping 
the tea to London,” said the Boston selectmen to the 
consignees. “ It is impracticable,” they answered. 
“ Nothing short of it,” said the selectmen, “ will bo 
satisfactoiy Think, too, of the dreadful consequences 
that must in all probability ensue on its not being done.” 
After much discussion they “ absolutely promised that 
when the tea arrived, they would immediately hand in 
proposals to be laid before the town ; negotiating 
with dishonesty of purpose, only to gain time. 

But the true-hearted people were as vigilant as they 
were determined. The men of Cambridge assembled 
on the 26 th, and after adopting the Philadelphia 
resolves, “ very unanimously ” voted, “ that as Boston 
was struggling for the liberties of their country, they 
could no longer stand idle spectators, but were ready on 
the shortest notice to join with it and other towns in 
any measure that might be thought proper, to deliver 
themselves and posterity from slavery.”* The next 
day, the town of Charlestown assembled and showed 


^ * flutcliiiison to a friend in Boston, Nov. 24, 1773. 

* Attested Copy from the Selectmen’s Minnte-book, of tlieir conversation 
with some of the consigneoa. 

® Votes-of the Town of Cambridge, Original Papers, 231. Jouimal of Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, vi. 480. 
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such a spirit, that over after, its committee was added 
to those who assumed the executive direction. 

The combination was hardly finished, when, on 
Sunday, the 28 th of November, the ship Dart- 
mouth appeared in Boston harbour with one hundred 
and fourteen chests of the East India Company’s 
tea. To keep the Sabbath strictly was the New England 
usage. But hours were precious ; let the tea bo 
entered, and it would be beyond the power of the 
consignee to send it back. The selectmen held one 
meeting by day, and another in the evening, but they 
sought in vain for the consignees, who had taken 
sanctuary in the castle.' 

The committee of correspondence was more efficient. 
They on Sunday obtained from the Quaker Botch, who 
owned the Dartmouth, a promise not to enter his ship 
till Tuesday and authorised Samuel Adams to invite 
the committees of the five surrounding towns, Dor- 
chester, Koxbury, Brookline, Cambridge, and Charles- 
town, with their own townsmen and those of Boston, to 
hold a mass meeting the next morning. Faneuil Hall 
could not contain the people that poured in on Monday, 
The concourse was the largest ever known. Adjourning 
to the Old South Meeting House, Jonathan Williams 
did not fear to act as moderator, nor Samuel Adams, 
Hancock, Young, Molineux, and Warren® to* conduct 

^ Atteeted Copy from the Minute Book of the Selectmen. 

2 Journals of the Committee, vL 458 ; Information of Francis Rotch. 

^ Francis Rotch's Information. 
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the business. On the motion of Samuel Adams, who 
entered fully into the question, the assembly, composed 
of upwards of five thousand persons, resolved unani- 
mously, that “ the tea should be sent back to the place 
from whence it came at all events, and that no duty 
should bo paid on it.” — “ The only way to got rid of it,” 
said Young, “is to throw it overboard.”* The con- 
signees asked for time to prepare their answer ; and 
“ out of great tenderness” the body postponed receiving 
it to the next morning. Meantime the owner and 
master of the ship were convented and forced to promise 
not to land the tea. A watch was also proposed. “ I,” 
said Hancock, “ will be one of it, rather than that there 
should bo none,”® and a party of twenty-five persons, 
under the orders of Edward Proctor as its captain, was 
appointed to guard the tea-ship during the night. 

On the same day, the council, who had been solicited 
by the governor and the consignees to assume the 
guardianship of the tea, coupled their refusal with a 
reference to the declared opinion of both branches of 
the general court, that the tax upon it by Parliament 
was unconstitutional.® The next morning the con- 
signees jointly gave as their answer : “ It is utterly out 
of our power to send back the teas ; but wo now declare 
to you our readiness to store them, until we shall 
receive further directions from our constituents;”* 

* Captain Hall's Information ; Andrew Mackenzie s Information. 

* Frazier's Deposition. * Hutchinson to Tryon, Dec. I, 1773. 

* Thomas and Elisha Hutchinson, Ac., to John Scollay, Nov. 29, 1773. 
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that is, until they could notify the British Government. 
The wrath of the meeting was kindling, when the 
sheriff of Suffolk entered with a proclamation from the 
governor, “ warning, exhorting, and requiring them, and 
each of them, there unlawfully assembled, forthwith to 
disperse, and to surcease aU further unlawful proceed- 
ings at their utmost peril.” The words were received 
with hisses, derision, and a unanimous vote not to 
disperse. “ Will it be safe for the consignees to appear 
in the meeting 1 ” asked Copley ; and all with one voice 
responded, that they might safely come and return ; . 
but they refused to appear. In the afternoon, Rotch the 
owner, and Hall the master of the Dartmouth, yielding 
to an irresistible impulse, engaged that the tea should 
return as it came, without touching land or paying a 
duty. A similar promise was exacted of the owners of 
tlie other tea-ships whoso arrival was daily expected. 
In this way “ it was thought the matter would have 
ended.”' “ I should be willing to spend my fortune and 
life itself in so good a cause,”’' said Hancock ; and this 
sentiment was general, — they all voted “ to carry their 
resolutions into effect at the risk of their lives and 
property.” 

Every shipowner was forbidden, on pain of being 
deemed an enemy to the country, to import or 
bring as freight any tea from Great Britain, till the 

* S. Cooper to B. Franklin, Dec. 17, 1773. 

• Hutchinaon to , Deo. 8, 1773. 
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unrighteous Act taxing it should be repealed ; and this 
vote was printed and sent to every sea-port in the 
province, and to England. 

Six persons were chosen as post-riders, to give due 
notice to the country towns of any attempt to land the 
tea by force, and the committee of correspondence, 
as the executive organ of the meeting, took care that a 
military watch was regularly kept up by volunteers, 
armed with muskets and bayonets, who at every half 
hour in the night regularly passed the word, “ All is 
well,” like sentinels in a garrison.' Had they been 
molested by night, the tolling of the bells would have 
been the signal for a general uprising. An account of 
all that had been done was sent into every town in the 
province. 

The ships, after landing the rest of their cargo, could 
neither be cleared in Boston, with the tea on board, 
nor be entered in England, and on the twentieth day 
from their arrival would bo liable to seizure. “ They 
find themselves,” said Hutchinson, “ involved in invin- 
cible difficulties.” Meantime, in private letters ho 
advised to separate Boston from the rest of the pro- 
vince ; and to commence a criminal prosecution against 
its patriot sons. 

The spirit of t^ people rose with the emergency. 
Two more tea-ships which arrived were directed to 
anchor by the side of the Dartmouth at Griffin’s whaif, 

> Hutchiuson to Sir Francis Bernard, Dec. 3, 1778 ; Compare, too, Hutchinson 
to Mauduit, Dec. 7, 1773. 
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that one guard might serve for all. The people of 
Roxbury on the 3rd of December, voted that they 
were bound by duty to themselves and posterity to join 
with Boston and other sister towns, to preserve invio- 
late the liberties handed down by their ancestors. The 
next day the men of Charlestown, as if foreseeing that 
their town was destined to be a holocaust, declared 
themselves ready to risk their lives and fortunes. On 
Sunday, the 5 th, the committee of correspondence 
wrote to Portsmouth in New Hampshire, to Providence, 
Bristol, and Newport in Rhode Island, for advice and . 
co-operation. On the 6th, they entreat New York, 
through Mac Dougall and Sears, Philadelphia, through 
Mifflin and Clymor, to ensure success by “ a harmony 
of sentiment and concurrence in action.”* As for 
Boston itself, the twenty days are fast running out j 
the consignees conspire with the Revenue officers to 

throw on the owner and master of the Dartmouth the 

« 

whole burden of landing the tea, and will neither agree 
to receive it, nor give up their bill of lading, nor pay 
the freight.* Every movement was duly reported,® and 
“ the town became as furious as in the time of the 
Stamp Act.”* 

On the 9th, there was a vast gathering at Newbury- 
port, of the inhabitants of that and the neighbouring 

* Letter to M^Dongall and Soars, Doc. 6, 1773. 

’ Questions proposed by Captain Hall and his owner, and Answers given by 
the tea consignees, ^ 

* Journal of the Com. of Corn for Dec. 7, vi. 461. 

^ Hutchinson to Mauduit, Deo. 7, 1773. 
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towns, and none dissenting, they agreed to assist 
Boston, oven at the hazard of their lives. “ This is not 
a piece of parade they say, “ but if an occasion should 
offer, a goodly number from among us will hasten to 
join you.” ’ 

On Saturday, the llth, Rotch, the owner of the 
Dartmouth, is summoned before the Boston committee 
with Samuel Adams in the chair, and asked why he 
has not kept his engagement, to take his vessel and the 
tea back to London within twenty days of its arrival, 
lie pleaded that it was out of his power. “ The ship 
must go,” was the answer ; “ the people of Boston and 
the neighbouring towms absolutely require and expect 
it ; ” and they bade him ask for a clearance and pass 
with proper witnesses of his demand. “ Were it mine,” 
said a leading merchant, “ I would certainly send it 
back.”’ Hutchinson acquainted Admiral Montagu with 
what was passing ; on which the A ctive and the 
Kingfisher, though they had been laid up for the 
winter, were sent to guard the passages out of the 
harbour. At the same time orders were given by the 
governor to load guns at the castle, so that no vessel, 
except coasters, might go to sea without a permit. He 
had no thought of what was to happen ; the wealth of 
Hancock, Phillips, Rowe, Dennie, and so many other 
men of property, seemed to him a security against 

* Original Papers, 670. 

® Journal of the Committee of Correspondence, vi. 4fi3. Rotch’s Information 
before the Privy Council. 
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violence ; ‘ and he flattered himself,* that he had in- 
creased the perplexities of the committee. 

The decisive day draws nearer and nearer ; on the 
morning of Monday, the 13th, the committees of tlie 
five towns are at Faneuil Hall, with that of Boston. 
Now that danger was really at hand, the men of tho 
little town of Malden offered their blood and their 
treasure ; for that which they onco esteemed tho 
mother country, had lost the tenderness of a parent, 
and become their great oppressor.® “ We trust in 
God,” wrote the men of Lexington, “that should 
the state of our affairs require it, we shall be ready 
to sacrifice our estates and everything dear in 
life, yea, and life itself, in support of the common 
cause.”* Whole towns in Worcester county were on 
tiptoe to come down.® “ Go on as you have begun,” 
wrote tho committee of Leicester on the 14th, “ and. 
do not suflfer any of tho teas already come or 
coming to be landed, or pay one farthing of duty. 
You may depend on our aid aiid assistance when 
needed.” ® 

The line of policy adopted was, if possible, to get the 
tea carried back to London uninjured in the vessel in 
which it came. A meeting of the people on Tuesday 

^ Hutchinson to Mauduit, Dec., 1773; to , Dea 30, 1778; to Sir F. 

Bernard, Jan. 1, 1774. 

^ Hutchinson to Lord Dartmouth, Dec. 14, 1773; Boston Gazette 
Dec. 13, 1773. 

Journal of C. C., 601. * Original Papers, 495. 

•’ J. Adams’ Works, ix. 336. ^ Journal of C. C., vii. 603. 
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afternoon directed, and as it were “ compelled ” Rotch, 
the owner of the Dartmouth, to apply for a clearance. 
Ho did so, accompanied by Kent, Samuel Adams, and 
eight others as witnesses. The collector was at his 
lodgings, and refused to answer till the next morning ; 
the assemblage, on their part, adjourned to Thurs- 
day the 16th, the last of the twenty days, before it 
would become legal for the Revenue officers to take 
possession of the ship, and so land the teas at the 
castle. In the evening, the Boston committee finished 
their preparatory meetings. After their consultation 
on Monday with the committee of the five towns, they 
had been together that day and the next, both morning 
and evening ; but during the long and anxious period 
their journal has only this entry : “ No business trans- 
acted, matter of record.” ' 

At ten o’clock, on the 15th, Rotch was escorted by 
his witnesses to the custom-house, where the col- 
lector and comptroller unequivocally and finally refused 
to grant his ship a clearance, till it should be discharged 
of the teas, 

Hutchinson began to clutch at victory ; for, said he, • 
it is notorious the ship cannot pass the castle without 
, a permit from me, and that 1 shall refuse. On that 
day, the people of Fitchburg pledged their word 
“ never to be wanting according to their small ability 
for “ they had indeed an ambition to be known to the 

* Journal of Committee of Correspondence, vi. 463, 464. 
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world and to posterity as friends to liberty.” The 
men of Gloucester also expressed their joy at Boston’s 
glorious opposition, cried with one voice that “ no tea 
subject to a duty should be landed in their town,” and 
held themselves ready for the last appeal 

Thursday, the 16th of December, 1773, dawned 
upon Boston, a day by far the most momentous in its 
annals. Beware, little town ; count the cost, and know 
well, if you dare defy the wrath of Great Britain, 
and if you love exile and poverty and death rather 
than submission. The town of Portsmouth held its 
meeting on that morning, and, with six only protesting, 
its people adopted the principles of Philadelphia, 
appointed their committee of correspondence, and 
resolved to make common cause with the colonies. At 
ten o’clock the people of Boston, with at least two 
thousand men from the country, assembled in the Old 
South. A report was made that Rotch had been 
refused a clearance from the collector. “ Then,” said 
they to him, “ protest immediately against the custom- 
house, and apply to the governor for his pass, so that 
your vessel may this very day proceed on her voyage 
for London.” 

The governor had stolen away to his country 
house at Milton. Bidding Rotch make all baste, the 
meeting adjourned to three in the afternoon. At 
that hour Rotch had not returned. It was inciden- 
tally voted, as other towns had already done, to 
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abstain totally from the use of tea ; and every town 
was advised to appoint its committee of inspection, 
to prevent the detested tea from coming within any 
of them. Then since the governor might refuse his 
pass, the momentous question recurred, “ Whether 
it be the sense and determination of this body to 
abide by their former resolutions with respect to the 
not suffering the tea to be landed.” On this question 
Samuel Adams and Young ^ addressed the meeting, 
which was become far the most numerous ever held 
in Boston, embracing seven thousand men.® There 
was among them a patriot of fervid feeling ; passion- 
ately devoted to the liberty of his country ; still 
young ; his eye bright, his cheek glowing with hectic 
fever. He knew that his strength was ebbing. The 
work of vindicating American freedom must be 
done soon, or ho will be no party to the great 
achievement. Ho rises, but it is to restnain, and 
being truly brave and truly resolved, he speaks 
the language of moderation : “ Shouts and hosannas 
will not terminate the trials of this day, nor popular 
resolves, harangues, and acclamations vanquish our 
foes. We must be grossly ignorant of the value of 
.the prize for which we contend, of the power com- 
bined against us, of the inveterate malice and insati- 
able revenge which actuate our enemies, public and 
private, abroad and in our bosom, if we hope that we 

* Dr. Wm. Tyler’a Deposition. 


* S. Adams to A. Lee, Dec. 21, 1773. 
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shall end this controversy without the sharpest con- 
flicts. Let us consider the issue, before we advance 
to those measures which must bring on the most 
trying and terrible struggle this country ever saw. ’’ 
Thus spoke the younger Quincy. “ Now that the 
hand is to the plough,” said otlicrs, “ there must be 
no looking back * and the whole assembly of seven 
thousand voted unanimously that the. tea should not 
be landed. 

It had been dark for more than an hour. The 
church in which they met was dimly lighted ; when 
at a quarter before six Rotch appeared, and satisfied 
the people by relating that the governor had refused 
him a pass, because his ship was not properly cleared. 
As soon as he had finished his report, Samuel Adams 
rose and gave the word : “ This meeting can do 
nothing more to save the country.” * On the instant 
a ■ shout was heard at the porch ; the war-whoop 
resounded ; a body of men, forty or fifty ® in number, 
disguised as Indians, passed by the door ; and, encou- 
raged by Samuel Adams, Hancock, and others, repaired 
to Griffin’s , wharf, posted guards to prevent the intrusion 
of spies, took possession of the three tea-ships, and in 
about tliree hours, three hundred and forty chests of 
tea, being the whole quantity that had been imported, 
were emptied into the bay without the least injury to 

' William Turner’s Deposition. 

2 Francis Rotch’s Information before the Privy Council 

* J. D. Whitworth’s Deposition. 
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Other property. “ All tilings were conducted with 
great order, decency, and perfect submission to govern- 
ment.”' The people around, as they looked on, were 
so still, that the noise of breaking open the tea-chests * 
was plainly heard. A delay of a few hours would 
have placed the tea under the protection of the admiral 
at the castle. • After the work was done, the town 
became as still and calm as if it had been holy time. 
The men from the country that very night carried 
back the great news to their villages. 

The next morning the committee of correspondence 
appointed Samuel Adams and four others to draw up 
a declaration of what had been done. They sent Paul 
llevere as express with the information to New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The height of joy that sparkled in the eyes and 
animated the countenances and the hearts of the 
patriots as they met one another, is unimaginable.® 
The governor, meantime, was consulting his books 
and his lawyers, to make out that the resolves of the 
meeting were treasonable. Threats were muttered of 
arrests- — of executions — of transportation of the accused 
to England ; while the committee of correspondence 
■ pledged themselves to support and vindicate each 
other and all persons who had shared in their effort. 
The country was united with the town, and the 

' John Adams to James Warren, Dec. 17, 1773. 

* Hugh Williamson's Deposition. ^ S. Adams to A. Leo, Dec. 21. 
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colonies with one another more firmly than ever.* 
The Philadelphians unanimously approved what Boston 
had done.® Now-York,® all impatient at the winds 
which had driven their tea-ship off the coast, were 
resolved on following the example. 

In South Carolina the ship with two hundred and 
fifty-seven chests of tea, arrived on the 2nd of 
December ; the spirit of opposition ran very high ; 
but the consignees were persuaded to resign, so that 
though the collector after the twentieth day seized the 
dutiable article, there was no one to vend it or to pay 
the duty, and it perished in the cellars where it was 
stored. 

Late on Saturday, the 25th, news reached Phila- 
delphia, that its tea-ship was at Chester. It was 
met four miles below the town, where it came to anchor. 
On Monday, at an hour’s notice, five thousand men 
collected in a town meeting. At their instance, the 
consignee, who came as passenger, resigned ; and the 
captain agreed to take his ship and cargo directly back 
to London, and to sail tho very next day.* “The 
Ministry had chosen the most effectual measures to 
unite the colonies. The Boston committee- were 
already in close correspondence with the other New 
England colonies, with New York and Pennsylvania. 

* Cooper to Franklin, Deo. 17, 1778; S. Adtuna to Jame .<3 Warren, 
Dec. 28, 1773. 

’ Clymer and Mifflin to S. Adams. 

* Haldimand to Dartmouth, Dec. 28, 1773. 

. ^ Geo. Clymer and Thomas Mifflin to Samuel. Adams, Dec. 27, 1773. 
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Old jealousies were removed and perfect harmony 
subsisted between all.” * “ The heart of the King 

was hardened against them like that of Pharaoh;”* 
and none believed he would relent. Union, there- 
fore, was the cry ; a union which should reach “ from 
Florida to the icy plains ” of Canada. “No time is 
to be lost,” said the Boston Press ; “ a congress or 
a meeting of the American States is indispensable ; 
and Avhat the people wills, shall be effected.”®’ Samuel 
Adams was in his glory.* Ho had led Boston to be 
foremost in duty, and cheerfully oflFer itself as a sacrifice 
for the liberties of mankind. 

' S. Adams to James Warren, Dec. 28, 1773. 

2 Compai’e A. Lee to S. Adams, Dec. 1773. 

® Boston Gazette, Dec. 27, 1773 ; 977, 1, 2, and 3. 

* Hutchinson to — , Dec. 30, 1773. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE KINO IN COUNCIL INSULTS THE GREAT AMERICAN 
PLEBEIAN. 

December, 1773 — February, 1774. 

The just man covered vrith the opprobrium of crime, 
and meriting all the honours of virtue, is the sublimest 
spectacle that can appear on earth. Against Franklin 
were arrayed the Court, the Ministry, the Parliament, 
and an all-pervading social influence ; but he only 
assumed a firmer demeanour and a loftier tone. On 
delivering to Lord Dartmouth the address to the King 
for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver, he gave 
assurances that the people of Massachusetts aimed at 
no novelties ; that “having lately discovered the authors 
of their grievances to be some of their own people, their 
resentment against Britain was thence much abated.’’ 
The Secretary promised at once to lay the petition 
before Ihe King, and expressed his “ pleasure ” at the 
communication as well as his “ earnest hope ” for the 
restoration “ of the most perfect tranquillity and 
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happiness.” It had been the unquestionable duty of 
the agent of the province to communicate' proof that 
Hutchinson and Oliver were conspiring against its 
constitution ; to bring censure on the act, it was 
necessary to raise a belief that the evidence had been 
surreptitiously obtained. To that end Ilutcliinson was 
unwearied in his entreaties ; but William Whately the 
banker, who was his brother’s executor, was persuaded 
that the letters in question had never been in his hands, 
and refused to cast imputations on any one. 

The newspaper press was therefore employed to 
spread a rumour that they had been dishonestly 
obtained through John Temple. Tlio anonymous 
calumny which was attributed to Bernard, Knox, and 
Mauduit, was denied by one calling himself " a member 
of Parliament,” who also truly affirmed that tho letters 
which wore sent to Boston, had never been in the 
executor’s hands. Again the press declared what was 
also true, that Whately, the executor, had submitted 
files of his brother’s letters to Temple’s examination, 
who, it ,was insinuated, had seized the opportunity to 
purloin them. Temple repelled the charge instantly 
and successffilly.* Whately, the executor, never made 
a suggestion that the letters had been taken away by 
Temple, and always believed tho contrary ; * but 

1 J. Temple to the Public Advertiser, Dec. 8, 1773; and for further 
reiterated, denials, see Almon’a Biog. Anec. 288, 243, 245, 246, 249, 250, 251^ 
252. If he had gone for letters to perfect files, he might have found very 
much better ones for his purpose. ^ Hutohinson’s History, iii. 416, and 418. 
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swayqd not so much by tho solicitations of Hutchinson 
and Mauduit, as by his sudden appointment as a banker 
to the treasury, he pubhshed an evasive card, in which 
ho did not relieve Temple from the implication. 

A duel followed between Temple and Whatelj, 
without witnesses ; then newspaper altercations on the 
incidents of the meeting; till another duel seemed 
likely to ensue. Cushing, the timid speaker of the 
Massachusetts Assembly, to whom the letters had been 
officially transmitted, begged that he might not be 
known as having received them, lest it should be “a. 
damage ” to him ; the member of ParUament who had 
had them in his possession, never permitted himself to 
be named ; Temple, who risked ofiices producing a 
thousand pounds a year, publicly denied “ any concern 
in procuring or transmitting them.” To prevent blood- 
shed, Franklin assumed the undivided responsibility, 
from which every one else was disposed to shrink. “ I ” 
said he, “ I alone am the person who obtained and 
transmitted to Boston the letters in question.”* His 
ingenuousness exposed him to “ unmerited abuse ” in 
every company and in every newspaper, and gave his 
enemies an opening to reject publicly the petition ; 
which otherwise would have been dismissed without 
parade.® 

1 B. Franklin, Agent for the House of Representation of the Massaohusetts 
Bay, to. tho Printers of the Public Advertiser. The faultless poet of Rome 
would have approved this act of Franklin. ** Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me 
eonvertite ferrum.” 

^ Annual Register for 1774, page 86; ^'unmerited abuse." 
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■ On Tuesday, the 11th of January, 1774, Franklin for 
Massachusetts, and Mauduit, with Wedderbume, for 
Hutchinson and Oliver, appeared before the Privy 
Council. “ I thought,” said Franklin, " that this had* 
been a matter of politics, and not of law, and have not 
brought any counsel.” The hearing was, therefore, 
adjourned to Saturday the 29th. Meantime the 
Ministry and the courtiers talked of his dismissal from 
office, of his arrest,' and imprisonment at Newgate ; 
of a search among his papers for proofs of treason ; 
while Wedderburno openly professed the intention to 
inveigh personally against him. Ho was also harassed 
with a subpoena from the Chancellor, to attend his court 
at the suit of William Whately, respecting the letters. 

The public sentiment was, moreover, embittered by 
accounts that the Americans would not suffer tlio 
landing of the tea. The zeal of the colonists was 
unabated. On new-year’s eve, a half-chest of tea, 
picked up in Roxbury, was burned on Boston Common ; 
on the 20th, three barrels of Bohea tea were burned in 
State-street. On the 25th John Malcolm, a North 
Briton, who had been aide to Governor Tryon in his war 
against the regulators, and was now a preventive officer 
in the customs, having indiscreetly provoked the 
populace, was seized, tarred, and feathered, and paraded 
under the gallows. 

The general court also assembled, full of a deter- 

* Franklin to Cushing, Feb. 15, 1774.; in Works, iv. 108, confirmed by the 
letter of Dartmouth to Qen. Gnge, June 3, 1 774. 
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miuation to compel the judges to refuse the salaries 
proffered by the King. Enough of the prevalence of 
this spirit was known in England, to raise a greater 
clamour against the Americans, than had ever before 
existed. Hypocrites, traitors, rebels, and villains were 
the softest epithets applied to them ; ' and some 
menaced war and would have given full scope to 
sanguinary rancour. On the 27 th, the government 
received official information,® that the people of Boston 
had thrown the tea overboard, and this event swelled 
the anger against the Americans. 

In this state of public feeling, Franklin on the 
29 th, assisted by Dunning and John Lee, came before 
the Privy Council, to advocate the removal of Hutchin- 
son and Oliver, in vhose behalf appeared Israel Mauduit, 
the old adviser of the stamp tax ; and Wedderburno tho 
solicitor-general. It was a day of great expectation. 
Thirty-five loi’ds of the council were present ; a larger 
number than had ever attended a hearing ; and tho 
room was filled with a crowded audience, among whom 
wore Priestly and Edmund Burke. 

The petition and accompanying papers having been 
read, Dunning asked, on the part of his clients, the 
reason of his being ordered to attend.* “ No cause,” 
said he, “ is instituted ; nor do we think advocates 
necessary ; nor are they demanded on the part of 

* Nicbolaa Ray to W. S. Johnson, London, April 4, 1774. 

^ Hutchinson to Dartmouth, Dec. 17> 1778, received Jan. 27, 1774. 

* Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 3, 1774. 
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the colony. The petition is not in the nature of 
accusation, but of advice and request. It is an address 
to the King’s wisdom, not an application for criminal 
justice ; when referred to the council, it is a matter for 
political prudence, not for judicial determination. The 
matter, therefore, rests wholly in your lordships’ opinion 
of the propriety or impropriety of continuing persons 
in authority, who are represented by legal bodies, com- 
petent to such representation, as having (whether on 
sufficient or insufficient grounds,) entirely forfeited the 
confidence of the assemblies whom they were to act 
with, and of the people whom they were to govern. 
The resolutions on which that representation is founded, 
lie before your lordships, together with the letters from 
which they arose. 

“ If your lordships should think that these actions, 
which appear to the colony representatives to be 
faulty, ought in other places to appear meritorious, 
the petition has not desired that the parties should 
be punished as criminals for these actions of supposed 
merit ; nor even that they may not be rewarded. It 
only requests that these gentlemen may be removed 
to places where such merits are better understood, 
and such rewards may be more approved.”' lie 
spoke well, and was seconded by Lee.® 

^ Report of tho Bpeech of the counsel of the province, in a letter 'from 
•Edmund Burke, the agent of the colony of New York, to the Committee of 
Correspondence of tho New York Assembly. 

^ Burke to Rockingham, Feb. 1, or 2, 1774 ; in Corr. i. 45.1. 
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The question, as presented by Dunning, was already 
decided in favour of the petitioners ; it was the universal 
opinion that Hutchinson ought to be superseded. 
Wedderburne changed the issue, as if Franklin were oh 
trial ; and in a speech, which was a continued tissue of 
falsehood and ribaldry, turned his invectives against 
the petitioners and their messenger. Of all men, 
Franklin ivas the most important in any attempt at 
conciliation. He was the agent of the two great colonies 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and also of New 
Jersey, and Georgia ; was the friend of Edmund Durke^ 
who was agent for New York. All the troubles in 
British colonial policy had grown out of the neglect of 
his advice, and there was no one who could have medi- 
ated like him between the metropolis and the Ame- 
ricans. He was now thrice venerable, from genius, 
fame in the world of science, and age, being already 
nearly three-score years and ten. This man, Wedder- 
burne, turning from the real question, employed all 
the cunning powers of distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion to abuse. With an absurdity of application 
which the lords of the Privy Council wore too much 
prejudiced to observe, he drew a parallel between 
Boston and Capri, Hutchinson and Sejanus, the humble 
petition of the Massachusetts assembly, and a verbose 
and grand epistle of the Emperor Tiberius. Franklin, 
whose character was most benign, and who, from 
obvious motives of mercy had assumed the sole respon- 
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sibility respecting the letters, he described as a person 
of the most deliberate malevolence, realising in life what 
poetic fiction only had penned for the breast of a 
bloody African. Tho speech of Hutchinson challenging 
a discussion of the supremacy of Parliament, had been 
not only condemned by public opinion in England, but 
disapproved by the secretary of state ; Wodderburne 
pronounced it “ a masterly one,” which had “ stunned 
tho faction.” Franklin, for twenty years had exerted 
his wonderful powers as the great conciliator, had never 
once employed the American press to alarm tho 
American people, but had sought to prevent the par- 
liamentary taxation of America, by private and successful 
remonstrance during the time of tho Pelhams ; by 
seasonable remonstrance with Grenville against tho 
Stamp Act ; by honest and true answers to the in- 
(piirics of the House of Commons ; by the best of advice 
to Shelburne. When sycophants sought by flattery 
to mislead the Minister for America, he had given 
correct information and safe counsel to the ministry of 
Grafton, and repeated it emphatically, and in writing 
to the riiinistry of FTorth ; but Wedderburne stigma- 
tised this wise and hearty lover of both countries as 
a true incendiary." The letters which had been 
written by public men in public ofiices on public affairs 
to one who formed an integral part of tho body, that 
had been* declared to possess absolute power over 
America, and which had been written for the purpose 
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of producing a tyrannical exercise of that absolute 
power, he called private. Hutchinson had solicited 
the place held by Franklin, from which Franklin was 
to be dismissed ; this fact was suppressed, and the 
wanton falsehood substituted, that Franklin had de- 
sired the governor’s office, and had basely planned 
“ his rival’s overthrow.” Franklin had inclosed the 
letters officially to the speaker of the Massachusetts 
Assembly, without a single injunction of secrecy with 
regard to the sender; Wedderbume maintained that 
they were sent anonymously and secretly ; and by an 
argument founded on a misstatement, but which he 
put forward as irrefragable, he pretended to convict 
Franklin of having obtained the letters by fraudulent 
and corrupt means, or of having stolen them from the 
person who stole them.' 

The lords of council as ho spoke, cheered him on 
by their laughter ; and the cry of “ Hear him. Hear 
him,” burst repeatedly from a body, which professed 
to bo sitting in judgment as the highest court of ap- 
peal for the colonies, and yet encouraged the advo- 
cate of one of the parties to insult a public envoy, 
present only as the person delivering the petition of 
a great and loyal colony. Meantime the grey-haired 
Franklin, whom Kant, the noblest philosopher of that 
age, had called the modern Prometheus, stood con- 
spicuously erect, confronting his viljfier and the privy 


* Wm. Templo^s Fraukliu, ii. 401. 
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council, compelled to listen while calumny, in the 
service of lawless force, aimed a death-blow at his 
honour, and his virtues called on God and man to see 
how unjustly he suffered. 

The reply of Dunning, who was voiy ill and was 
fetigued by standing so long,' could scarcely be 
heard; and that of Lee produced no impression. 
There was but one place in England where fit repara- 
tion could be made ; and there was but one man who 
hatl the eloquence and the courage and the weight of 
character to effect the atonement. For the present, 
Franklin must rely on the approval of the monitor 
within his own breast. “ I have never been so sensible 
of the power of a good conscience,” said he to Priestly ; 
“for if I had not considered the thing for which I 
have been so much insulted, as one of the best actions 
of my Ufe, and what I should certainly do again in 
the same circumstances, I could not have supported 
it” But it was not to him, it was to the people of 
Massachusetts, and to New England, and to all America, 
that the insult was offered through their agent 

Franklin and Wedderburne parted ; ■ the one to 
spread the celestial fire of freedom among men; to 

^ On this hearing, besides the newspaper reports of the day, the accounts 
by witiiesses are : The pamphlet of Mauduit and Wedderburne; Franklin’s 
Beport as Agent to his Constituents ; Account left by Franklin ; Edmund 
Burke as Agent of New York, to his Constituents, Feb. 1774 ; Same to Rock- 
ingham ; Same to Chafes Lee ; Dartmouth to Hutchinson ; Arthur Lee to 
Samuel. Adams, Jan. 31, 1774 : Letter of Priestly, Nov. 10, 1802 ; Observations 
of Edward Bancroft. 
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make his name a cherished household word in every 
nation of Europe; and in the beautiful language of 
Washington, “to be venerated for benevolence, to be 
admired for talents, to bo esteemed for patriotism, to 
be beloved for philanthropy;” the other childless, 
though twice we4,ded, unbeloved, wrangling with 
the patron who had impeached - his veracity, busy 
only in “ getting every thing he could ” * in the way 
of titles and riches, as the wages of corruption. 
Franklin when he died, had nations for his mourners, 
and the great and the good throughout the world as 
his eulogists; when Wedderburno died, there was no 
man to mourn ; no senate spoke his praise ; no poet 
embalmed his memory ; and his king, hearing that 
he was certainly dead, said only, “ then he has not 
left a greater knave behind him in my dominions.” * 
The report of the Lords which had been prepared 
beforehand, was immediately signed ; and “ they went 
away,” says Fox, “almost ready to throw up their 
hats for joy, as if by the vehement and eloquent 
Philippic against the hoary-headed Franklin, they had 
obtained a triumph.”* 

4nd who were the lords of the council, that thus 
thought to mark and brand the greatest of the sons of 
Boston, the noblest representative of fi’ee labour 1 If 

1 The authority U George III. See Campbeirs Life of Lord Loughborough. 

* £x-.ChaQCGllor Brougham, on Lord Loughborough, ^hief Justice Campbell 9 
Life of Loughborough. 

Charles James Pox : Speech, May 28, 1803 ; in Fox’s Speeches, vi. 527. 
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all ;who upon that occasion pretended to sit in judgment 
had never come into being, whom among them all 
would humanity have missed 1 But how would it have 
suffered if Franklin had not lived I 

The men in power who on that day sought to rob 
Franklin of his good name, wounded him on the next 
in his fortunes,* by turning him out of his place in the 
British American Post Office. That institution had 
yielded no revenue till ho organised it, and yielded 
none after his dismissal. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of February, the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, who had attended the Privy Council, 
went to tlie House of Lords, “ to put the Ministry in 
mind that he was to be bought by private contract.” * 
Moving for the Boston correspondence, he said, “ The 
question is no longer about the liberty of North 
America, but whether wo are to be free or slaves to 
our colonies. Franklin is here, not as the agent of a 
province, but as an ambassador from the states of 
America. His embassy to us is like nothing but that sent 
by Louis XIV. to the republic of Genoa, commanding 
the doge to come and appease the grand monarch, by 
prostrating himself at Versailles.” “ Such language is 
. wild,” replied the Earl of Stair, “ Humanity, com- 
mercial policy, and the public necessities dictate a veiy 
contrary one.” “ I would not throw cold water on the 

^ Mignet’s Life of Franklin. 

^ The phrase is Kdmund Burkc*H, Burke to Rockingham, Tuesday night, 
Feb. 2, 1764 ; Burke’s Corr. 1, 462. [Tuesday was Feb, 1]. 
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noble lord’s zeal,” said the good Lord Dartmouth ; as 
he made the request that further despatches might be 
waited for. 

Superior to injury, Franklin, or as Kockingham cafled 
him, the “ magnanimous” “ old man,” ' still sought for 
conciliation, and seizing the moment when he was sure 
of all sympathies, he wrote to his constituents to begin 
the work, by making compensation to the East India 
Company before any compulsive measures were thought 
of.® But events were to proceed as they had been 
ordered. Various measures were talked of for altering 
the constitution of the government in Massachusetts, 
and for prosecuting individuals. The opinion in town 
was very general, that America would submit ; that 
government was taken by surprise when they repealed 
the Stamp Act, and that all might be recovered.® 

The King was obstinate, had no one near him to 
explain the true state of things in America, and 
admitted no misgivings, except for not having sooner 
enforced the claims of authority.' On the 4th of 
February, ho consulted the American cpmmandcr-in- 
chief who had recently returned from New YorL “ I 
am vdlling to go back at a day’s notice,” said Ga^e, “ if 
coercive measures are adopted. They will bo lions, 
while we are lambs ; but if we take the resolute part, 
they will undoubtedly prove very meek. Four regi- 

• ^ Albemarle, iL 302, 

3 FninkUn to Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, William 
Phillips. MS. letter in my possession. ^ 

* l^clbumo to Chatham, Chat Corr. iv. 324. 
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meats sent to Boston will be sufficient to prevent any 
disturbance.” The King received these opinions as 
certainly true ; and wished their adoption. He would 
enforce the claim of authority at all hazards.' “ All 
men,” said he, “ now feel, that the fatal compliance in 
1766 has increased the pretensions of the Americans to 
absolute independence.”* In the letters of Hutchinson, 
ho saw nothing to which the least exception could be 
taken ; * and condemned the address of Massachusetts, 
of which every word was true, as the production of 
“ falsehood and malevolence.” * 

Accordingly, on the 7th of February, in the Court at 
St. James’s, the report of the privy council was read, 
embodying the vile insinuations of Wedderbumo ; and 
the petition which Franklin liad presented, and which 
expressed the exact truth, was described as formed on 
false allegations, and was dismissed by the King as 
“groundless, vexatious, and scandalous.” 

^ Dartmouth to Hahlimand, Fobu 5. 1774. 

3 From letters communicated to me by Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 

3 Hutchinson’s Diary. • 

* Dartmouth’s letter to Hutchinson written with the King’s sanction. 



CHAPTER XXVIll. 

THE CRISIS. 

February — May, 1774. 

The passions of the British Ministry -were encouraged 
by tlio British people, who resented the denial of their 
supremacy and made the cause of Parliament their own.* 
The current ran against the Americans ; and the 
Ministry, prerruling the lingering scruples of Dartmouth 
and Lord North, decided that there existed a rebellion 
which required not conciliation but coercion. Inquiries 
were made with the object of enabling the King to 
proceed in “ England against the ringleaders,” and 
inflict on them immediate and exemplary punishment. 
But after laborious examinations before the privy 
council, and the close attention of Thurlow. and 
Wedderbume, it appeared that British law and the 
British Constitution set bounds to the anger of the 
government, which gave the first evidence of its 

^ Edmund Burke in VHuSohaack's^9, and Vardell, 26. 
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weakness by acknowled^ng a want of power to wreak 
its will. 

During the delay attending an appeal to Parliament, 
pains were taken to quiet the Bourbon powers. The 
secretary of state would speak with the French minister 
of nothing but harmony. “ Never,” said he in like 
manner to Pignatelli,* the representative of Spain, 
“ never was the union between Versailles, Madrid and 
London, so solid ; I see nothing that can shake it.” 
Yet the old distrust lurked under the pretended 
confidence.® 

The government at the time encountered no formid- 
able opposition. One day in February, Charles James 
Fox, who was of the Treasury Board, severely censured 
Lord North for want of decision and courage. The 
King was “ greatly incensed at his presumption.” “ That 
young mail,” said the King, “ has so thoroughly cast off 
every principle of common honour and honesty, that he 
must become as contemptible as he is odious.” He waa 
therefore dismissed from office at this critical moment 
in American affairs ; and being unconnected, he was 
left free to follow his own bold and generous impulses. 
He was soon “ to discover powers for regular debate, 
which neither his friends hoped nor his enemies 
dreaded.” He could not only take the vast compass of 
a great question, but with singular and. unfailing 

^ Gamier to the Duke d’Aiguillon, Feb. 4, 1774. 

5 Roclifort to Stormqpt, March 18, 1774, 
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sagacity, could detect the dedsive point on which it 
turned. In his habits, ho delighted in excess; he 
squandered recklessly at the gaming-table what his 
father had taken anxious years to hoard ; but with all 
his vices and extravagance, “ perhaps no human being 
was ever moTe perfectly exempt from the taint 
of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.” Disinterested 
observers already predicted, that he would one 
day be classed among the greatest statesmen of his 
countiy.* 

The cause of liberty obtained in him a friend who . 
was independent of party allegiance and traditions, just 
at the time when the passion for ruling America by the 
central authority was producing anarchy in the colonies. 
In South Carolina, whoso sons esteemed themselves dis- 
franchised on their own soil by the appointment of 
strangers to every office, the governor had for four years 
negatived every tax-bill in the hope of controlling thei 
appropriations. In North Carolina, the law establishing 
courts of justice had expired ; in the conflict of claims 
of power between the governor and the legislature, 
every new law on the subject was negatived, and there 


1 ** Parmi ceux qui annoncent des talens, M. Charles Fox est le soul qui en 
montre de distinguds. 11 a beaucoup d’esprit, de force d'eloquenoo, et 
malgrd le derangement sans exemple de sa oonduite et de bob affiiires^ la 
nation est naturellement disposde h la confiance snr tout ce qu’il veut lui 
persuader. Si ses premiers pas dans les affaires sent marques par les suoc^s, il 
pourra produire un jour dans son pays des effdts pareils b. ceux qui y out a 
jamais illustrd la carri^re politique de Milord Chatham." Written in 1778 by 
the French Ambassador, De Ouines. Mi^oire sur rAngleterre; In the 
French Archives, Angleterre, Tom. 502. 
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were no courts of any kind in the province.' The most 
orderly and best governed part of Carolina was the 
self-organised republic of Watauga, beyond the moun- 
tains, where the settlements were extending along the 
Holston, as well as south of the Nollichucky. 

Everywhere an intrepid, hardy and industrious popu- 
lation, heedless of proclamations, was moving westward 
through all the gates of the Alloghanies ; seating them- 
selves on the New River and the Green Briar, on the 
branches of the Monongahela, or even making their way 
to the Mississippi ; accepting from nature their title-deeds 
to the unoccupied wilderness. Connecticut kept in mind, 
that its charter bounded ,its territory by the Pacific. Its 
daring sons held possession of the Wyoming Valley, 
and learned already to claim lands westward to the 
Mississippi, “ seven or eight hundred miles in extent of 
the finest country and happiest climate on the globe.” 
“ In fifty years,” said they, “ our people will be more 
than half over this tract, extensive as it is ; in less than 
one century, the whole may become even well cultivated. 
If the coming period bears due proportion to that fiirom 
the first landing of poor distressed fugitives at Plymouth, 
nothing that we can in the utmost stretch of imagina- 
tion fancy of the state of this country at an equally, 
future period, can exceed what it will then be. A com- 
merce will and must arise, independent of everything 
external, and superior to anything ever known in 

* Martin to Dartmouth, Deo. 25, 1773. Quincy's Quincy, 121, 123. 
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Europe, or of which a European can have an adequate 
idea.” Thus the statesmen of Connectieut pleased 
themselves with pictures of the happiness of their 
posterity ; and themselves enjoyed a vivid vision of 
“the glory of this New World.”' Already the com- 
merce of Philadelphia and New York had out-grown 
the laws of trade ; and the revenue officers in those' 
places, weary of attempts to enforce them, received 
what duties were paid almost as a favour. 

Nor was the spirit of independence confined to the 
western woodsmen ; the New England people who 
dwelt on each side of the Green Mountains, resisted the 
jurisdiction which the royal government of New York 
would have enforced even at the risk of bloodshed ; 
and administered their own affairs by means of per- 
manent committees. 

The people of Massachusetts knew that “ they had 
passed the river and cut away the bridge.”* Voting 
the judges of the superior court ample salaries from the 
colonial treasury, they called upon them to refuse the 
corrupting donative from the Crown. Four of them 
yielded ; Oliver, the chief justice alone refused ; the 
house therefore impeached him before the council, and 
declared him suspended till the issue of the impeach- 
ment. They began also to familiarise the public mind 
to the thought of armed resistance, by ordering some’ 
small purchases of powder on account of the colony, to 

* Fix)m letters writteo in Pebrury, 1774. • * J. Adams, ix. 383. 
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be stored in a building of its own ; and by directing 
the, purchase of twelve pieces of cannon. “Don’t put 
off the boat till you know where you will land,” advised 
.the timid. “We must put off the boat,” cried Boston 
patriots, “ even though we do not know where wc shall 
land.” * “ God will bring us into a safe harbour,” said 
Hawley.* ' “ Anarchy itself,” repeated one to another, 
“ is better than tyranny.” * 

The proposal for a general congress was deferred to 
tho next June ; but the committees of correspondence 
wore to prepare the way for it.* A circular letter 
explained why Massachusetts had been under the 
necessity of proceeding so far of itself, and intrea,ted 
for its future guidance the benefit of the councils of 
the whole country. The firmness was contagious, 
Hancock, on the 5th of March, spoke to a crowded 
audience in Boston : “Permit me to suggest a general 
congress of deputies from the several houses of assembly 
on the continent, as the most effectual method . of 
establishing a union for the security of our rights and 
liberties.” “ Remember,” he continued, “ from whom 
you sprang. Not only pray, but act ; if necessary, 
fight and even die for the prosperity of our Jerusalem;” 
and as he pointed out Samuel Adams, the vast 

multitude seemed to promise that in all succeeding 
♦. 

^ Thoi. Hutchinson to CoL Williams^ Boston, Feb. 23, 1774. 

* Communicated to me by the late Jonathan Dwight, Senior, of Springfield, 
a oontemporaiy of Hawley. 

^ Hutchinson to CoL Williams. * Hutchinson to Daiimoutb, Haroh 23. 
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times the great patriot’s URme, and “ the roll of fellow- 
patriots should grace the annals of history.” Nor did 
a doubt exist that “ the present noble struggle would 
terminate gloriously for America.” , 

“We must not boast, as he who putteth off the 
harness,” said Samuel Adams. “It is our duty at all 
hazards to. preserve the public liberty ; ” and in the 
name of Massachusetts, he prepared her last instruc- 
tions to Franklin.* “ It will be in vain,” such were his 
solemn words officially pronounced, “ for any tp 
expect that the people of this country will now be 
contented with a partial and temporary relief ; or that 
they will be amused by court promises, while they 
see not the least relaxation of grievances. By means 
of a brisk correspondence among the several towns in 
this province, they have wonderfully animated and 
enlightened each other. They are united in sentiments» 
and their opposition to unconstitutional measures of 
government is becoming systematical Colony begins 
to commimicato freely with colony. There is a common 
affection among them ; and shortly the whole continent 
will be as united in sentiment and in their measures of 
opposition to tyranny, as the inhabitants of this 
province. Their old good will and affection, for- the. 
parent country are not totally lost ; if she returns to 
her former moderation and good humour, their affection 
will revive. They wish for nothing more than a 

' S. Adams : Draft of letter to Franklin, Moroh S8. 
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permanent union with her upon the condition of equal 
liberty. This is all they have been contending for ; 
and nothing short of this will or ought to satisfy them.” 

Such was the ultimatum of America, sent by one 
illustrious son of Boston for the guidance of another. 
But the Ministry would not be warned. The sense of 
the English people was manifestly with them ; ‘ they 
were persuaded that there was no middle way, that 
procrastination and irresolution had produced number- 
less evils, but never yet cured one ; * that the American 
continent would not interpose to shield Boston from 
the necessity of submission.* 

On the 7th of March, Dartmouth and North presented 
to the two Houses a message from the King. “Nothing," 
said Lord North, “can be done to re-establish peace 
without additional powers from Parliament.” — “The 
question now brought to issue,” said Rice, on moving 
the address, which was to pledge Parliament to the 
exertion of every means in its power, " is, whether the 
colonies are or are not the colonies of Great Britain.” 
Nugent, now Lord Clare, entreated that there might bo 
no divided counsels. “On the. repeal of the Stamp 
Act,” said Dowdeswell, “ all America was quiet ; but in 
the following year you would gO in pursuit of a pepper- 
corn, — ^you would collect from pepper-com to pepper- 

* Compare Kochford to Stormont, May 20, 1774 ; • Burke to New York, 
.A.pril 6. 3 Compare Stormont to Rockford, March 23, 1774. 

^ A^hur Lee to S. Adams, Msurch 13» 1774 ; Franklin to Cuahinp;, April 2, 
1774 ; and Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 8, 1774. 
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corn, — you would establish taxes as tests of obedience. 
Unravel the whole conduct of America ; you will find 
out the fault is at homo.” “The dependence of the 
colonies is a part of the constitution,” said Pownall, the 
former governor of Massachusetts. “I hope, for the 
sake of this country, for tho sake of America, for tho 
sake of general liberty, that this address will go with a 
unanimous vote.” 

As nothing was proposed but to carry out the Decla- 
ratory Act, no man in England could so little find fiiult 
with the principle of the proposed measures as 
Edmund Burko ; he only taunted the Ministry with 
their wavering policy. Lord George Germaine derived 
all the American disturbance from tho repeal of the 
Stamp Tax. Conway pleaded for unanimity. “I 
speak,” said William Burke, “ as an Englishman ; we 
applaud ourselves for the struggle we have had for our 
constitution ; the colonists are our fellow-subjects ; they 
will not lose theirs without a struggle.” Barr^ applauded 
the good temper with which the subject had been dis- 
cussed, and refused to make any opposition. “Tho 
leading question,” said Wedderburne, who bore the prin- 
cipal part in the debate, “ is the dependence- or inde- 
pendence of America.” The address was adopted 
without a division. 

The next day letters arrived from America, mani- 
festing no change in the conduct of the colonies. 
Calumny, with its hundred tongues, exaggerated the 
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turbulence of the people, and invented wild tales of 
violence. The jests of the Crown officers among one 
another were repeated as solemn truths. It was said 
at the palace, and the King believed, that there was in 
Boston a regular committee for tarring and feathering ; 
and that they wore next, to use the King’s expression, 

“ to pitch and feather” Hutchinson himself.* The press 
was also employed to rouse the national pride, till the 
zeal of the English people for maintaining English 
supremacy became equal to the passions of the Ministry. 
Even the merchants and manufacturers were made to 
believe tlxat their command of the American market 
tlopended oh the enforcement of the British claim of * 
authority. 

It was, therefore, to a Parliament and people as 
unanimous as when in Grenville’s day they sanctioned 
the Stamp Act, that Lord Horth, on the 14 th of March, 
reserving the measures of a more permanent character, 
opened the first branch of his American plan for the 
instant punishment of Boston. The privilege of its 
harbour was to be discontinued ; and the port closed 
against all commerce, not merely till it should have 
indemnified the East India Company, but until the 
King should be satisfied that for the future it would 
obey the laws. He invited all branches of the govern- 
ment, all political parties, alike those who ' denied aiid 

^ Minutes of a conversation of the King with HutcLinsoO; just after 
Hutchiuson’s arrival from America. 
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those who asserted the right to tax, — members of 
Parliament, peers, merchants, all ranks and degrees of 
people, — ^to proceed steadily and universally in the one 
course of maintaining the authority of Great Britain; 
Yet it was noticed, that he spoke of the indispensable 
necessity of vigorous measures with an unusual air of 
languor and moderation.’ 

This appeal was successful. Of the few who be- 
longed to the Rockingham party, Cavendish approved 
the measure, which was but a corollary from their own 
Declaratory Act. “After having weighed the noble 
lord’s proposition well,” said even Barrd, “ I cannot 
help giving it my hearty and determinate aflSrmative. 
I like it, adopt, and embrace it, for its moderation.” 
“ There is no good plan,” urged Fox, “ except the repeal 
of the taxes forms a part of it.” “ The proposition 
does not fully answer my expectations,” said John 
Calvert; “seize the opportunity, and take away their 
charter.” 

On the 18th, Lord North, by unanimous consent, 
presented to the House the Boston Port bill. To its second 
reading, George Bynge, was the only one who cried no. 
“ This bill,” said Rose Fuller, in the debate- on the 
23rd, “shuts up one of the ports of the greatest com- 
merce and consequence in the English dominions in 
America. The North Americans will look upon it as 
a foolish act of oppression. You cannot carry this bill- 

* Edmund Burke to the Committee of New York, April C, 1774. 
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into execution but by a military force .” — ** If a military 
force is necessary,” replied Lord North, “ I shall not 
hesitate a moment to enforce a due obedience to the 
laws of this country.” Fox, seizing the very point of 
the question, would have softened the bill by opening 
the port on the payment of indemnity to the Bast India 
Company; and he took care that his motion should 
appear on the journal. “Obedience,” replied Lord 
North, “obedience, not indemnification, will be the test 
of the Bostonians.”—* The ofience of the Americans is 
flagitious,” said Van. “ The town of Boston ought to 
be knocked about their ears and destroyed. Delenda 
est Carthago. You will never meet with proper obe- 
dience to the laws of this country, until you have de* 
stroyed that nest of locusts.” The clause to which Pox 
had objected was adopted without any division, and 
with but one or two negatives. 

The popular current, both within doors and withoul^ 
set strongly against America. It was only for the 
acquittal of their own honour and the discharge of 
their own consciences, ‘ that two days later, on the third 
reading, Dowdeswell and Edmund Burke, unsupported 
by their former friends, spoke very strongly against a 
bill, which punished the iimocent with the guilty, con- 
demned without an opportunity of defence, deprived 
the labourer and the sailcH* of bread, injured English 
creditors, by destroying tho trade out of which the 


< Edmund Burko to liia New York CouBtitue&ts. 
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debts due to them were to be discharged, and ultimately 
oppressed the English manufacturer. You will draw 
a foreign force upon you,” said Burke. " I will not say 
where that will end ; but think, I conjure you, of the 
consequences.” — “ The resolves at Boston,” said Gray 
Cooper, “are a direct issue against the Declaratory 
Act ; ” and half tho Rockingham party went with him. 
Bose Fuller opposed the bill, unless the tax on tea were 
also repealed. Pownall was convinced that the time 
was not proper for a repeal of the duty on tea. “This 
is the crisis,” said Lord North, who had by de^ecs 
assumed a style of authority and decision. “ The con- 
test ought to be determined. To repeal the tea duty 
or any measure would stamp us with timidity.” — “ The 
present bill,” said Johnstone, late governor of West 
Florida, “ must produce a confederacy, and will end in 
a general revolt.” But it passed without a division, 
and very unfairly went to the Lords as the unanimous 
voice of the Commons. The King cheered his minister 
on by sneers at “ the feebleness and futility of the 
Opposition.” ‘ 

In the midst of the general anger, a book was circu- 
lating in England, on the interest of Great Britain 
in regard to the colonies, and the only nieans of 
living in peace and harmony with them, which judged 
the past and estimated the future with contemplative 
calmness and unerring sagacity. Its author, Jbsiah 

^ King to Lord Korth, March 23, 1774. 
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Tucker, Bo«i of Oloueester, a most loyal churchinau, 
though an apostle of free trade, saw clearly that the 
reduction of Canada had put an end to the Sovereignty 
of the mother country ; that it is in the very nature of 
all colonies, and of the Americans more than others, to 
aspire after independence. He would not suffer things 
to go on as they had lately done, for that would only 
make the colonies more headstrong; nor attempt to 
perstiade them to send over a certain number of de* 
puties or representatives to sit in Parliament, for the 
prosecution of that scheme could only end in furnishing 
a justification to the mother country for making war 
against them ; nor have recourse to arms, for the event 
was uncertain, and England if successful, could still 
never treat America as an enslaved people, or govern 
them against their own inclinations. There remained 
but one wise solution and it was to declare the North 
American colonies to be a free and independent people. 

“ If we separate from the colonies,” it was objected, 
“ we shall lose their trade.” — “ Why so ? ” answered 
Tucker. “The colonies will trade even with their 
bitterest enemies in the hottest of a war, provided they 
shall find it their interest so to do. The question be* 
fore us will turn on this single point : Can the colonists 
in a general way, trade with any other European state 
to greater advantage than they can with Great Britain ? 
If they cannot, we shall retain their custom ; ” and he 
demonstrated that England was for America, the best 
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market abd the best storehouse; that the prodigious 
increase of British trade was due not to prohibition, but 
to the suppression of various monopolies, and exclusive 
companies for foreign trade ; to the repeal of taxeh tin 
raw materials ; to the improvements, inventions, and 
discoveries for the abridgment of labour ; to roadsi 
canals, and better postal arrangements. The measure 
would not decrease shipping and navigation, or diminish 
the breed of sailors. 

But “ if we give up the colonies,” it was protended 
“ the French will take immediate possession of them.” 
— “ The Americans,” resumed Tucker, “ cannot brook 
our government ; will they glory in being numbered 
among the slaves of the grand monarch ? ” — “ Will you 
leave the Church of England in America to suffer per- 
secution 1 ” asked the churchmen. “ Declare North 
America independent,” replied Tucker, “ and all their 
fears of ecclesiastical authority will vanish away ; a 
bishop will be no longer looked upon as a monster, 
but as a man ; and an episcopate may then take 
place.” No minister, he confessed, would dare, as 
things were then circumstanced, to do so much good 
to his country ; neither would their opponents wish to 
see it done ; and “ yet,” he added, “ measures evidently 
right will prevail at last.” 

. An honest love of liberty revealed the same truth to 
John Cartwright. The young enthusiast was . firmly 
persuaded that the species, as well as individuals of 
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manlriiM i, obtains knowledge, wisdom, and virtue pro> 
gressively, so that its latter days will be more wise, 
peaceable, and pious, than the earlier periods of its 
existence. He was destined to pass his life in efforts 
to purify the British constitution, which, as he believed^ 
had within itself the seeds of immortality. With the 
fervid language of sincerity he now advocated the 
freedom of his American kindred; and proclaimed 
American independence to be England’s interest and 
glory.‘ 

Thus spoke the forerunners of free trade and reform. 
But the infatuated people turned from them to indulge 
unsparingly in ridicule and illiberal jests on the Bosto- 
nians, whom the iron hand of power was extended to 
chastise and subdue. At the meeting of the Commons, 
on the 28 th, Lord North asked leave to bring in a bill 
for regulating the government of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. On this occasion. Lord George Germaine 
showed himself anxious to take a lead. “ I wish,” said 
he,, “to see the council of that country on the same 
footing as that of other colonies. Put an end to their 
town-meetings. I would not have men of a mercantile 
^t every day collecting themselves together and de- 
bating about political matters. I would have them 
follow their occupations as merchants, and not consider 
themselves as ministers of that country. I would wish 
that aU corporate powers might be given to certain 


* Cartwright*8 Amencan ladopeudeuce, Ao. lictter vi. March, 27, 1774. 
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people in evety town, in the same manner that cor- 
porations are formed here. Their grand juries, their 
petty juries, require great regulation. I would wish 
to bring the constitution of America as similar to 
our own as possible ; to see the council of that country 
similar to a House of Lords in this ; to see chancery 
suits determined by a court of chanceiy. At present 
their assembly is a downright clog ; their council 
thwart and oppose the security and welfare of that 
government. You have, sir, no government, no go- 
vernor ; the whole are the proceedings of a tumultuous 
and riotous rabble, who ought, if they had the least 
prudence, to follow their mercantile employment, and 
not trouble themselves with politics and government, 
which they do not understand. Some gentlemen say, 
‘ Oh, don’t break their charter ; don’t take away rights 
granted them by the predecessors of the Crown.’ Who- 
ever wishes to preserve such charters, 1 wish him no 
worse than to govern such subjects. By a manly per- 
severance, things may be restored from anarchy and 
confusion to peace, quietude, and obedience.” 

“ I thank the noble lord,” said Lord North, “ for 
every one of the propositions he has held out ; they 
are worthy of a great mind; I see their propriety, 
and wish to adopt them ; ” and the House directed 
North, Thurlow, and Weddorburne to prepare and bring 
in a bill accordingly. 

On the 29tti of March, the Boston Port bill under- 
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wont in the House of Lords a fuller and fairer discussion. 
The rightness of mind of Rockingham impelled him to 
resist it with firmness, and the Duke of Richmond 
ardently supported him. “Nothing can justify the 
ministers hereafter,” said Temple, “ except the town of 
Boston proving in an actual state of rebellion.” The 
good Lord Dartmouth, who sincerely desired to see 
lenient measures adopted, showed his disposition by 
calling what passed in Boston, commotion, not open 
rebellion. Lord Mansfield, a man “ in the cool decline 
of life,” acquainted only with the occupations of peace, 
a civil magistrate, covered with judicial purple and 
ermine that should have no stain of blood, with eyes 
broad open to the consequences, rose to take the 
guidance of the House out of the hands of the faltering 
minister. “ What passed in Boston,” said he, “ is the 
last overt act of high treason, proceeding from our over 
lenity and want of foresight. It is, however, the luckiest 
event that could befall this country, for all may now be 
recovered. Compensation to the Bast India Company 
I regard as no object of the bill.‘ The sword is drawn,® 
and you must throw away the scabbard.® Pass this act, 
• and you will be passed the Rubicon.* The Americans 
wfil tiien know that we shall temporise no longer ; if it 
passes with tolerable unanimity, Boston will submit, and 

> Shelburne to Chatham, April 4, 1774 ; in Chatham's Corr. iv. 389. 

> Life of Lord Mansfield in Almon's Biographical Anecdotes, i. 36. 

' * Speech of Barr6, May 2, 1774. 

* Qamier to d'Aiguillon, April 8. 
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all toU end in a victory vdthout carnage.” * In vain 
did Camden meet the question fiilly, and return very 
nearly to his former principles ; in vain did Shelburne 
prove the tranquil and loyal condition in which he had 
left the colonies on giving up their administration. 
There was no division in the House of Lords ; and its 
journal, like that of the Commons, declares that the 
Boston Fort bill passed unanimously. The King in 
person made haste to give it his approval. Boston has 
now no option but to claim entire independence, or to 
approach the throne as a penitent, and promise for the 
future passive “ obedience ” to British “ laws ” in all 
cases whatsoever. 

The immediate repeal of the tax on tea and its 
preamble remained the only possible avenue to con- 
ciliation. It was moved by Rose Fuller on the 19th of 
April, and gave rise to a long and animated debate. 
The subject in its connections was the gravest that 
could engage attention, involving the prosperity of 
England, the tranquillity of the' British empire, the 
principles of colonisation, and the liberties of mankind. 
But Cornwall, speakmg for the ministers, stated the 
question to be simply, “ whether the whole of British < 
authority over America should be taken away.” On 
fiiia occasion, Edmund Burke, indignant at the tyranny 
that was menaced, pronounced an oration such as had 
never been heard in the British Pariiament. His bound- 


* Shelburne to Chatham. 
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less stores of knowledge came obedient at bis cominand; 
and his thoughts and arguments, the &cts which he 
cited, and his glowing appeals, fell naturallj into their 
places ; so that his long and elaborate speech seemed 
to burst from bis mind as one harmonious and unbroken 
emanation. He first demonstrated that the repeal of 
the tax would be productive of unmixod good ; he then 
surveyed comprehensivelj the whole series of the 
Parliamentary proceedings with regard to America, in 
their causes and their consequences.' After exhausting 
the subject, he entreated Parliament to “ reason not at 
all,” but to “ oppose the ancient policy and practice of 
the empire, as a rampart against the speculations of 
innovators on both sides of the question.” 

" Again and again,” such was his entreaty, ** revert 
to your old principles-r-seek peace and ensue it — ^leavo 
America, if she has taxable matter, to tax herselfi Be 
content to bind America by laws of trade ; you have 
always done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do not burden them by taxes ; you were 
hot used to do so from the beginning. Let this be youjr 
reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of 
states and kingdoms; Leave the rest to the schools. 
The several provincial legislatures ought all to be 
subordinate to the Parliament of Great Britain. She, 
as from the throne of Heaven, superintends, and guides, 
and controls them all. To coerce^ to . restrain, and to 
aid, her powers must be boundless.” 
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Such was tho adjustment which was advocated by 
Burke. He loft questions of right to the schools, and 
proposed to conform colonial government to the facts of 
the past. It was all that America had been for ten 
years soliciting ; it was advice to which despotism itself 
might have listened, for it contained a sanction of all 
established power. It might at once have been received 
by the new Tory party, the conservative party of 
England. They must soon make it their own, and one 
day must accept its author as their champion against 
revolution and reform. But at the moment his heart 
gained a partial victory over his theories. 

During the long debate, the young and fiery Lord 
Carmarthen had repeated what so many had said before 
him. “ The Americans are our children ; and hpw can 
they revolt against their parent ? If they are not free 
in their present state, England is not free ; because 
Manchester and other considerable places are not repre- 
sented." — “So then,” retorted Burke, “because some 
towns in England are not represented, America is. to 
Ijave no representative at all They are * our children 
but when children ask bread, we are not to give a stone. 
Is it because the natural resistance of things and the. 
various mutations of time hinder Qur government^ or 
any scheme of government, from being any more than 
a sort of approximation to the right, is it therefore that 
the colonies. , are to recede from it infinitely 1 When 
this child of ours wishes to.assimilate to its p^cnt, arq 
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we to give them our weakness for their strength ? 

' our opprobrium for their glory 1 and the slough of 
slavery which we are not able to work ofiF, to servo 
them for their freedom 1 ” The words fell from him as 
burning oracles. It seemed as if he was lifted upward 
to gaze into futurity, and while he spoke for the rights 
of America, he seemed to prepare the way for reno- 
vating the constitution of England. Yet it was not so. 
Though more than half a century had intervened, Burke 
would not be wiser than the Whigs of the days of King 
William. It was enough for him if the aristocracy 
applauded. He did not believe in the dawn of a now 
light, in the coming, on of a new order, though a new 
order of things was at the door, and a new light had 
broken. Ho would not turn to see, nor bend to learn, 
if the political system of Somers, and Walpole, and the 
Pelhams, and their adherents was to pass away ; if it 
were so, he himself was determined not to knpw it, 
but “ rather to be the last of that race of men.” As 
Dante is the poet who sums 'up the civilisation of his 
times, so the departed spirit of the middle age seems 
still to live in his immortal verso, so Burke portrays in 
his pages all the lineaments of that old Whig aristocracy 
which in its day had achieved mighty things for liberty 
and for England. He that will study under its best 
aspect the enlightened character of England in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the wonderful intermix- 
ture of privilege and prerogative, of aristocratic power 
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and popular liberty, of a free press and a secret House 
of Commons, of an established church and a toleration 
of all protcstant sects, of a fixed adherence to prescrip- 
tion and liberal tendencies in administration, must give 
his days and nights to the writings of Edmund Burke. 
But time never keeps company with the mourners ; it 
flies from the memories of the expiring past, though 
they may be clad in the brightest colours of imagina- 
tion ; it leaves those who stand still to their despair ; 
and itself hurries on to fresh fields of action and scenes 
for ever new. 

Resuming the debate. Fox said earnestly, “If you 
persist in your right to tax the Americans, you will 
force them into open rebellion.” On the other hand. 
Lord North asked that his measures might be sustained 
with firmness and resolution ; and then, said he, “ there 
is no doubt but peace and quietude will soon be 
restored.” “We are now in great difliculties,” said 
Dowdcswell, speaking for all who adhered to Lord 
Rockingham ; “ lot us do justice before it is too late.” 
But it was too late. Even Burke’s object had been only 
“ to refute the charges against that party with which 
he had all along acted.” After his splendid eloquence no 
more divided with him than forty-nine, just the number 
that had divided against the Stamp Act,wlule on the other 
side stood nearly four times as many. “ The repeal of 
the tea tax was never to be obtained, so long as the au- 
thority of Parliament was publicly rejected or opposed.” 
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“ With ten thousand regulars," said the creatures of 
the Ministry, “ wo can march through the coutiiient.” 
To bring Boston on its knees and terrify the rest of 
America by tho example, Gage, the military cora- 
mander-in-chiof for all North America, was commis- 
sioned as the civil governor of Massachusetts also, and 
was sent over with four regiments to enforce submis- 
sion. He was directed to shut the port of Boston, and 
having as a part of his instructions the epinion of 
Thurlow and Wedderburne that acts of high treason had 
been committed there, he was directed to take measures 
for bringing the ringleaders to condign punishment. 
Foremost among these, Samuel Adams was marked out 
for sacrifice as the chief of the revolution. “ Ho is tho most 
elegant writer, the most sagacious politician, and cele- 
brated patriot, perhaps of any who have figured in the last 
ten years,” ‘ is tho contemporary record of John Adams. 
“ I cannot suflQciently respect his integrity and abilities,” 
said Clymer of Pennsylvania; “all good Americans 
should erect a statuo to him in their hearts.” * Time 
proved that he had been right, even where his conduct 
had been questioned ; and many in England “ esteemed 
him the first politician in the world.” ® He saw clearly 
that “ tho rigorous measures of tho British administra- 
tion would the sooner bring to pass ” the first ■wish of 
his heart, “ the entire separation and independence^ of 
the colonies, which Providence would erect into a 

* Prom tho minute in the handwriting of John Adams, April 29, 1774. 

* Clymer to Quincy, 1774. 3 Quincy's Quincy, 268. 
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mighty empire.” ^ Indefatigable in seeking for Massa- 
chusetts the countenance of her sister colonies,* he had 
no anxiety for himself ; no doubt of the ultimate 
triumph of freedom ; but as he thought of the calami- 
ties that hung over Boston, ho raised the prayer, “ that 
Grod would prepare that people for the event, by 
inspiring them with wisdom and fortitude.” 

The members of the committee knew how momentous 
was the revolution which they were accomplishing. 
“ We have enlisted,” they said, “ in the cause of our 
country, and are resolved at all adventures to promote 
its welfare ; should we succeed, our names will be held 
up by future generations with that unfeigned plaudit, 
with which we now recount the great deeds of our 
worthy ancestors.” * 

Meantime, New York gave proof that the union 
was perfect ; on the 19 th, while the House of Commons 
was voting not to repeal the duty on tea, its people sent 
back the tea-ship which had arrived but the day before; 
and eighteen chests of tea, found on board of another 
vessel, were hoisted on deck and emptied into 
“ the slip.” 

America had chosen her part, so too had the British 
Ministry. The second penal bill for the government 
of Massachusetts Bay, which was introduced into 

^ S. Adams to A. Lee, April. 

* S. Adams to John Dickinson, April 21, 1774. 

^ The Committee of Boston to the Gentlemen Committee of Cori'cspundeuco 
for the Town of Winchendon, April 5, 1774. 
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Parliament on the 28 th, without any hearing or any 
notice to the province, abrogated so much of its charter 
as gave to its legislature the election of the council ; 
abolished town-meetings except for the choice of town 
officers, or on the special permission of the governor ; 
conferred on the executive the power of appointing and 
removing the sheriffs at pleasure ; and transforming 
the trial by jury into a snare for the people, it intrusted 
the returning of juries to the dependent sheriff. This 
bill, too, notwithstanding the earnest resistance of 
Dunning, passed the Commons by a vote of more than 
three to one. 

A third penal measure, which had been questioned 
by Dartmouth, and recommended by the King, trans- 
ferred the place of trial of any magistrate, revenue 
officers, or soldiers, indicted for murder or other capital 
offence in Massachusetts Bay, to Nova Scotia ‘ or Great 
Britain. As Lord North brought forward this whole- 
sale bill of indemnity to the governor and soldiers, if 
they should trample upon the people of Boston and be 
charged with murder, it was noticed that he trembled 
and faltered at eveiy word ; showing that he was the 
vassal of a stronger will than his own, and vainly 
struggled to wrestle down the feelings which his nature 
refused to disavow. “ If the people of America,” said 
Van, “oppose the measures of government that are 
now sent, I would do, as was done of old, in the time of 

^ King to Lord North, onvDartmoutb’s Scruples. 
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the ancient Britons ; I would bum and set fire to all 
their woods, and leave their country open. If we are 
likely to lose it, I think it better lost by our own soldiers, 
than wrested from us by our rebellious children.*' “ The 
bill is meant to enslave America,” said Sawbridgo, with 
only forty to listen to him. “ I execrate the present 
measure,” cried Barrd ; “ you have had one meeting of 
the colonies in congress ; you may soon have another. 
The Americans will not abandon their principles ; for if 
they submit they are slaves.” 

Yet the bill passed the Commons by a vote of rnore 
than four to one. But evil, when it comes, is inter- 
mixed with good ; the ill is evanescent, the good 
endures. The British government inflamed the 
passions of the English people against America, and 
courted their sympathy ; as a consequence, the 
secrecy of the debates in parliament came to an end ; 
and this great change in the political relation of the 
legislature to public opinion, was conceded by a Tory 
government, seeking strength from popular excitement. 
The concession w.as irrevocable. ^ 

A fourth measure legalised the quartering of troops 
within the town of Boston. The fifth statute professed 
to regulate the government of the province of Quebec. 
The nation which would not so much as legally re- 
cognise the existence of a Catholic in Ireland; from' 
political considerations established on the Saint Law- 
rence “ the free exercise of the religion of the Church 
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of Rome, and confirmed to the clergy of that church 
their accustomed dues and rights,” 6o far the act 
was merciful ; but it extended the boundaries of the 
government to the Ohio and the Mississippi, and over 
the vast region, which included besides Canada, the 
area of the present states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, it decreed an arbitrary rule. 
The establishment of colonies' on principles of liberty 
is “ the peculiar and appropriated glory of England,” ‘ 
rendering her venerable throughout all time in the 
history of the world. The office of peopling a con- 
tinent with free and happy commonwealths was re- 
nounced. The Quebec Bill, which quickly passed the 
House of Lords, and was borne through the Commons 
by the zeal of the Ministry and the influence of the 
King, left the people who were to coloniso the most 
fertile territory in the world without the writ of 
habeas corpus to protect the rights of persons, and 
without a share of power in any one branch of the 
government. 

In this manner Great Britain, allured by a phantom 
of absolute authority, made war on human freedom. 
The liberties of Poland had been sequestered, and 
its territory began to be parcelled out among the 
usurpers. The aiistocratic privileges of Sweden had 
been s^ept away by treachery and usurpation. The 
free towns of Germany, which had preserved in that 
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empire the example of republics were, “ like so 
many dying sparks that go out one after another.” 
Venice and Genoa had stifled the spirit of indepeoidence 
in their prodigal luxury. Holland was ruinously dfrided 
against itself. In Great Britain the House of Commims 
had become so Tenal, that it might be asked, whether a 
body so chosen and so influenced was fit to exercise 
legislative power even within the realm. If it shall 
succeed in establishing by force of arms its “boundless ” 
authority over America, where shall bum^ity find an 
asylum ? But this decay of the old forms of liberty 
was the symptom and the forerunner of a new creation. 
The knell of the ages of servitude and inequality was 
rung ; those of equality and brotherhood were to dawn. 

As the fleets and armies of England went forth to 
consolidate arbitraiy power, the sound of war every- 
where else on the earth died away.. Kings sat still in 
awo, and nations turned to watch the issue. 
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